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PREFACE 


The world of Dostoevsky’s novels (the complex of events and content- 
related aspects within each novel) confronts the reader with apparently 
unnatural, almost artificially overstrung situations. Over the years his 
works have prompted very opposite reactions. In general, readers can be 
divided into two sides: one side is exasperated by the world of the novels, 
the other captivated. Virginia Woolf, for instance, who belonged to the 
first group, wrote in The Common Reader: ‘We open the door and find our- 
selves in a room full of Russian generals, their step-daughters and cousins, 
and crowds of miscellaneous people who are all talking at the top of their 
voices about their most private affairs’. The Dutch critic Karel van het 
Reve concurs and states that Dostoevsky had elevated the ‘penny dread- 
ful’ to Titerature'! He bases himself on the tradition of an ‘anti-Dostoevsky 
club’ counting members like Goncharov, Turgenev, Garshin, Bunin, and 
Nabokov. 

True enough, the heroes in Dostoevsky often may seem to be human 
fragments, or even vehicles of one specific human characteristic which the 
writer develops from all angles. I am thinking for instance of all the ‘pos- 
sessed’ in The Possessed, or of Luzhin in Crime and Punishment. Often the 
female characters also seem one-dimensional. Yet the personages strike 
me as being not abstractions but realistic figures. On closer consideration 
his realism involves a deeper human dimension, that is, he represents the 
reality of the individual human spirit. 


Readers have given extremely varying interpretations of Dostoevsky’s 
oeuvre and of individual characters. In particular this applies to the reli- 
gious insights of the characters, who make all sorts of statements about 
faith. To give just a few instances: in The Idiot Rogozhin says about two 
landowners: ‘[O]ne doesn’t believe in God at all, the other believes so 
strongly that he even bumps people off while saying a prayer’ [PSS VIII, 
183]; in the novel The Possessed a staff captain says: ‘[I]f there is no God, 
what kind of a captain am I?’ [PSS X, 180]; the liberal Stepan Trofimovich 
Verkhovensky states that he does not want to believe like his maid, but 


1 See Van het Reve, Geschiedenis van de Russische literatuur, 352. 
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‘in God (...) as in a being who only becomes conscious in me’ [PSS X, 33]; 
and Shatov believes that ‘the people are the body of God’. [PSS X, 33, 199] 
All such statements have often been read separately from the characters 
who express them, and isolated from the context of the novel’s world. As 
a result, Dostoevsky could for instance be seen as an atheistic writer. Thus 
Soviet schools taught a Dostoevsky who in The Brothers Karamazov repre- 
sented his own atheistic ideas in Ivan Karamazov's rebellion against God, 
and who depicted the putrefaction of the dead starets Zosima to ridicule 
faith (in miracles). Dostoevsky's atheism was the only condition on which 
his novels were allowed on reading lists. Reception in the West, especially 
among existentialist writers, was much more balanced, mainly focused on 
the various representations of modern atheism. 


Since the end of the nineteenth century, there were many writers, both 
in Russia and in the West, who saw Dostoevsky as a religious writer. In 
Russia there were thinkers like K. Leont'ev, V. Solovyov, N. Berdyaev, and 
L. Shestov. Those in the West who read him religiously included the two 
main representatives of early dialectical theology, Karl Barth (1886-1968) 
and Eduard Thurneysen (1888-1974). Their special interest is manifested 
in Thurneysen's monograph Dostojewski (1921, D), and in the second ver- 
sion of Karl Barth's Römerbrief (1922, R II). Moreover, the correspondence 
of these theologians between 1919 and 1922 forms an important source for 
their Dostoevsky reception. 

Barth research generally assumes influence of the Russian writer on 
Rómerbrief II. This view is based on several of Barth's own statements. 
The Dutch theologian Oepke Noordmans even asserted that the figures 
in Dostoevsky's novels provide the best illustration of Barth's theology. 
For Noordmans, Swiss theology finds its saints in Dostoevsky, just as the 
Psalms contain the theology of the biblical saints.? One question I want to 
ask in this study is whether Dostoevsky had real influence on Barth (and 
Thurneysen). To answer this question, I will use not only the sources men- 
tioned above but also unpublished documents from the Karl Barth-Archiv 
and from Thurneysen's estate in the Universitätsbibliothek in Basel. 


The title of this book, Kaleidoscope. Dostoevsky and Early Dialectical Theol- 


ogy, may require some explanation. The main thrust of this study lies in 
its methodological approach: the question of how to assess the faith or 


? Noordmans, Geestelijke perspectieven, 63. 
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religious experience of a person requires a clarification of method. This 
question I have tried to work out by choosing a hermeneutical approach. 
Hermeneutics I understand not in its common sense, but rather as an 
ethical discipline for approaching (in this case) texts. 

In this study I am dealing with two worlds of ideas, which I compare 
with two kaleidoscopes. One kaleidoscope is the world of Dostoevsky and 
of his novels, the other is that of Thurneysen and Barth and (Dostoevsky 
within) their theology. Strictly speaking, the second kaleidoscope consists 
of two kaleidoscopes, that of Barth and that of Thurneysen. In the kaleido- 
scope of Rómerbrief II we can, for instance, distinguish certain glass frag- 
ments of Thurneysen. These do not influence the way in which the pattern 
of Barth's kaleidoscope is ultimately formed. Of course there is also a third 
kaleidoscope, which is my own world in which I investigate Dostoevsky, 
Thurneysen and Barth. The image of the kaleidoscope has a methodologi- 
cal function: the number of glass fragments in the kaleidoscope is limited, 
the combinations in the kaleidoscope are infinite in time. In exactly the 
same way the number of characters in the novels is limited, but the con- 
sequences of their inter-human relations are infinite. It is important in this 
image that the kaleidoscope is in motion, whereas in my study I need to 
stop the kaleidoscope in order to describe the glass fragments. 

A comparable idea in relation to Dostoevsky's novels can be found in 
the oeuvre of the Russian thinker and literary critic M.M. Bakhtin (1895- 
1975). I have taken Bakhtin's literary studies on Dostoevsky as the starting 
point for setting out my own approach. Bakhtin's insight into what he 
calls the ‘polyphony’ or dialogism of Dostoevsky's novels was restricted 
to a literary analysis. I have extended his findings to the religious realm, 
implying that the polyphonic form of the novel points to a fundamental 
impossibility of fixing the faith or religious convictions of the characters. 
This, in turn, applies to personal texts (ego documents) as well. One of my 
aims was to work out how cautious one should be in judging Dostoevsky's 
faith, from the precept that one can never fully comprehend the faith of 
an other. 

Thus, there are also glass fragments of Bakhtin in my kaleidoscope. By 
means of the kaleidoscope metaphor, which I use alongside 'polyphony' 
and other images and technical terms from Bakhtin, I can describe the 
religious elements in the relations between characters and within the 
world-view of each individual character. I use the image of the kaleido- 
scope in motion to emphasise that the characters have their full meaning 
within the novelistic context, whereas the meaning of the novel cannot be 
fixed in the static words of the text itself. 
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The main question of my research is how the glass fragments in Dosto- 
evsky’s kaleidoscope relate to those of early dialectical theology. Barth and 
Thurneysen focus on three novels: Crime and Punishment (1866), The Idiot 
(1868), and The Brothers Karamazov (1879-1880). But they are also familiar 
with Dostoevsky's A Writer's Diary, and with a considerable number of 
his letters and diary entries. One of the problems to be addressed is how 
they view the relation between author and work and the consequences of 
this for theology. I will also look at the way both theologians stress certain 
religious aspects in Dostoevsky, and leave other aspects out of account, 
as well as which aspects they want to see in the writer that are not there. 
The structure of this inquiry is directly connected with the question of the 
position of the author Dostoevsky within his oeuvre. The three parts are 
united by the methodological reflection, which takes a different form in 
each part, relative to the specific nature of the subject. 

My aim in Part I is to use Bakhtin’s conceptual apparatus (a) to outline 
the status of form for a better insight into the content of Dostoevsky’s 
novels, and (b) to map out my own method in relation to the theme “Dos- 
toevsky and early dialectical theology”. In particular the second aspect 
will prove important in the rest of the inquiry. 

Part II is devoted to a discussion of Dostoevsky’s own religious ideas, 
also in the light of the Russian Orthodox tradition and spirituality. The 
reconstruction of these religious “glass fragments” leaves lacunae in the 
pattern. Yet a number of religious “glass fragments” show a constant. 

In Part III the reception of Dostoevsky by Barth and Thurneysen is held 
up to the light of the findings in Parts I and II. This part leads up to a cri- 
tique of early dialectical theology. My analysis is founded on the basis of 
specific texts in Dostoevsky to which Barth and Thurneysen refer directly 
or indirectly. This also makes it possible to offer an intrinsic and theologi- 
cal critique of early dialectical theology. 

Throughout this book I will bring many quotations. Sometimes it might 
come across as pedantry. In a particular sense it is: it is my way to allow 
the reader to “look along” with me into the various kaleidoscopes. I grate- 
fully learned from Bakhtin to let the other speak, especially—and this 
happens on a regular basis throughout this book—when I disagree with 
him. Formulated positively, one might see the present book as an attempt 
to indicate the complexity of questions and aspects involved in the 
subject, indeed, as a display that even if one could discern all glass 


3 From 1873 to 1881 A Writer's Diary was Dostoevsky's personal journal, allowing him to 
express his thoughts directly, often in a dialogue with his readers. 
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fragments of a textual (or personal) kaleidoscope, one cannot grasp the 
power or energy keeping the kaleidoscope in motion. 


This book presents a revised version of my Ph.D. thesis, originally pub- 
lished in Dutch (2006). Since then, I co-edited Barth's Rómerbrief II, and 
prepared for publication Thurneysen’s unpublished comments on Barth’s 
manuscript of Rómerbrief ll, alongside his letters from the relevant period. 
This book has been updated after these two publications. Furthermore, 
I have pursued (and will continue to do so) my studies of Orthodox and 
Western theology and of Russian literature. These further studies have cer- 
tainly enriched my academic insights; this enrichment, however, did not 
change my hermeneutical nor theological position that the reader will find 
in Kaleidoscope. I am rather ensured that kaleidoscopic hermeneutics (or 
hermeneutics as ethics) deserves systematic deepening and elaboration. 

A number of studies relating to my field of research has been written 
since the Dutch edition was published. I tried to consider the most rel- 
evant of them for this edition. To merely list them here would take up too 
much space, and I have to leave the task of finding this literature to the 
diligence of the reader. 

As in the Dutch version, I decided to have all passages from Dosto- 
evsky and Bakhtin translated from the original; most of them have been 
checked with existing translations. In addition, all quotes from Barth and 
Thurneysen and from secondary literature have been translated into Eng- 
lish. In the Dostoevsky-quotes, readers may perhaps stumble over some 
stylistic and grammatical curiosities; in those cases, it may be assumed 
that they accord with the original, which often is “incorrect” as well. 


I would like to express my sincere gratitude to the translator, Anthony 
Runia, for all his work; Dr Frank Bestebreurtje, for editing the entire 
manuscript and offering many valuable suggestions, and especially for his 
unfailing friendship over the years, my gratitude for this is beyond words; 
during the translation of the manuscript I was blessed with a new friend- 
ship, and I would like to express my gratitude to Dr Jonathan Sutton for 
reading parts of the translation; my editor, Ivo Romein, gave me an excep- 
tional support and personal attention during the last editing stage; and 
finally, the assistance of my daughter Warja with the sometimes tricky 
lay-out was indispensable. 

Also, I would like to thank the Universitätsbibliothek Basel and the Karl 
Barth-Archiv for their kind permission to publish archive materials. 
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THE POLYPHONIC NOVEL 


The form serves as a necessary bridge 
to the new, as yet unknown content. 
M.M. Bakhtin, AVC, 388 


ii Introduction. ‘The Man in Man’ and the Heart 


On 16 August 1839 F.M. Dostoevsky (1821-1881) described his task in life 
in a letter to his brother Mikhail: ‘Man is a mystery [raiina]. It needs to 
be unravelled [pasragarp], and if you spend your whole life unravelling 
it, don't say that you've wasted time; I'm studying this mystery because I 
want to be a human being’. [PSS XXVIII, 63; CL I, 55] If the writer had not 
devoted his entire life to this task of penetrating the essence of man, this 
statement could be seen as merely the idealism of an eighteen-year-old 
mind. But as late as 1881, at the end of his life, Dostoevsky in a note sums 
up the goal of his authorship as follows: 


In full realism finding the man in man. This is chiefly a Russian trait and in 
this sense I am of course of the people [Hapogex] (for my direction springs 
from the depth of the Christian popular spirit), —though I am unknown to 
the present-day Russian people, I will be known in the future. 

People call me a psychologist: this is not true, I am merely a realist in 
the highest sense, that is to say that I represent all the depths of the human 
soul. [PSS XXVII, 65] 


The first sentence of this often quoted note is short, but not simple. 
Dostoevsky distinguishes two aspects: he wants to find the man in man and 
remain faithful to realism. The statement 'the man in man' often reminds 
me of the Russian wooden 'matrushka' doll, which contains a smaller doll, 
which in turn contains a smaller doll, etc. What does Dostoevsky actu- 
ally mean by ‘the man in man’? Where should one put the emphasis in 
this question? Does the description refer to a certain conception of man, 
emphasising 'in'? Or does he mean it more in the sense that, despite many 
manifestations unworthy of man, there is always a 'good' core in human 
beings? In that case the emphasis should be put on the first ‘man’. A third 
possibility is given by Eduard Thurneysen: the statement 'the man in man' 
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confirms the universality ofthe conception of man in Dostoevsky.! [See D, 
34-35] None of these three views seems satisfactory to me. 


In the second sentence Dostoevsky says that the quest for the man in 
man whilst preserving realism is typical of the Russian Christian national 
character. The adjunct ‘Christian’ explains the initially unclear context. By 
the quest for ‘the man in man’ Dostoevsky means, I believe, the distinctive 
religious core of the subject. By ‘full realism’, he means the broad spec- 
trum in which the subject with his religious core is situated in life, that is, 
ranging from faith to atheism. Realism in the standard sense is ‘the under- 
standing of the crowd, of the majority that is unable to see further than its 
nose,’ Dostoevsky states elsewhere. [PSS XX, 182] Man is a ‘riddle’, because 
he goes beyond ‘everyday visible-contemporary’ realism. [PSS XXIII, 145] 
Ordinary realism is not even able ‘to explain a hundredth part of the 
real, actual facts,’ he writes on un December 1868 to A.N. Maikov. [PSS 
XXVIII, 329] The explanation of everyday reality also requires a different 
view of man, for man is a multi-dimensional being. In Dostoevsky realism 
does not involve a philosophical concept (as the opposite of idealism), 
nor is it a method for cancelling out the material world, as Thurneysen 
understands it. [Cf. D, 36-37] In the representation of reality, realism in 
Dostoevsky is always directed at the religious core: 


Dostoevsky thus never felt, in the course of writing, that he was transgres- 
sing ‘reality’ because so much of his material was taken from his own life 
experiences, or could be found in the lives and behavior of others with 
whom he was familiar. In this sense, he remained faithful to the demands 
of ‘realism’ that he, along with all the Russian novelists of his time, accepted 
as prescriptive. But realism for Dostoevsky never meant the acceptance of 
the factual and literal in itse/f; it meant, rather, its transformation in the light 
of what he called the ‘beginnings and ends’ of factuality, its significance in 
a larger framework of moral-religious meaning; and as for these ‘beginnings 
and ends’—‘all this is still’ as he wrote, ‘as yet fantastic for humankind.’ 
Dostoevsky’s realism, however justified his claims may be to a strict veracity, 
inevitably became ‘fantastic’ because he was always reaching out to grasp 
the ultimate meaning of such beginnings and ends. [FRANK IV, 315] 


It seems that the emphasis in the expression ‘the man in man’ should be 
put on all the words. This could indicate that man must be seen in his 


! Thurneysen denies the limited connection of ‘the man in man’ with the Russian popu- 
lar spirit: ‘therefore his Russian human being is not really just the Russian human being’, 


D, 35. 
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totality, i.e. in his reality, to be able to understand him as man. Essential to 
this reality is that the core should not be conceived of as something static, 
but is incorporated in the movement of life. Dostoevsky sets realism as a 
representational principle of the Christian religious core against psychol- 
ogy as science. The Explanatory Dictionary of the Russian Language from 
1880-1882 defines psychology as ‘the science of the soul, of human life in 
the flesh’.? 

Dostoevsky doubted whether this young science was capable of fath- 
oming the dynamics of human nature in all its depths. At the end of the 
nineteenth century Russian scientific-mechanist psychology argued from 
the material (‘the flesh’). Dostoevsky approaches psychology from the 
spiritual. He already seems to express such a view in a letter of 31 October 
1838, in which he distinguishes between two ways of knowing: knowing 
with the heart and knowing with the mind. The latter form only touches 
the surface of being, whereas knowing with the heart forms the essence 
of human existence. In this letter the seventeen-year-old Dostoevsky 
writes to his brother Mikhail about the relation between the two forms of 
knowledge: 


My friend! You philosophise like a poet. And just as the soul withstands a 
degree of inspiration in an unstable way, so is your philosophy unstable and 
inaccurate. In order to know more, one needs to feel less, and in reverse the 
rule is rash, ravings of the heart. What do you mean by the word know? To 
know nature, the soul, God, love... Those things are known by the heart, 
not the mind. If we were spirits, we would live and hover in the sphere of 
that thought over which our soul hovers when it wishes to decipher it. We 
ashes, however, people, have to try to decipher but they cannot suddenly 
embrace a thought. The conductor of thought through the perishable outer 
shell into the content of the soul [B cocras gym] is the mind. The mind 
is a material capacity ...but the soul, however, or spirit, lives on thought, 
which the heart whispers to it...A thought arises in the soul. The mind 
is an implement, a machine powered by the fire of the soul... Moreover 
(2nd point), the mind of man, when drawn into the field of knowledge, 
functions independently of feeling, con[sequently] of the heart. If, how- 
ever, the goal of knowledge is love and nature, at that point a clear field 


2 Dal’, Toakoewiü caoeapo, at: http://vidahl.agava.ru/P187.HTM 434684, “Iicuxonorua 
[Psychology]". Curiously enough, the term ‘realism’ is lacking in this dictionary. Dosto- 
evsky possessed this dictionary in his library; see Desyatkina and Fridlender, “bu6auorexa 
Ajocroescxoro”, 259. Cf. for a prevalent literary-theoretical view of the term: ‘We speak of 
realism when we are dealing with an accurate representation or imitation of reality. Often 
this representation also wants to convey knowledge about a social or psychological reality.’ 
‘In Russian realism the description of social contrasts is connected with philosophical and 
religious problems (Dostoevsky) (...).' Luxemburg, van et al., Over literatuur, 22; 175. 
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opens up for the heart. (...) You shouldn't assume philosophy to be a simple 
mathematical problem where the unknown is nature... Note that the poet, 
in a transport of inspiration, makes out God, con[sequently], he fulfills the 
purpose of philosophy. Con[sequently], poetic rapture is the rapture of phi- 
losophy...Con[sequently], philosophy is that same poetry, only in the high- 
est degree!... [PSS XXVIII, 53-54; CL I, 44] 


The young Dostoevsky states that the mind must act in cooperation with 
the heart. In this cooperation the heart is given precedence; only then 
can there be true knowledge. The thought arises in the soul (or in the 
spirit, which means the same here) and is then led to the ‘content of the 
soul’ by instrumental reason. But on its journey through the corporeal 
the thought becomes contorted, because it is led by the mind as material 
principle. It is not entirely clear how the cycle of the thought’s movement 
precisely works and what kind of philosophical or ontological category 
‘the content of the soul’ is. In fact this question is irrelevant. It is more 
important that Dostoevsky saw knowing with the heart as the only path 
to true knowledge, which can only be achieved through subservience of 
the mind to the heart. 


On several occasions Dostoevsky expressed doubt about the human abil- 
ity to gain any purchase on reality. In a note for the October issue of A 
Writer’s Diary (1876) he says: 


Yes, indeed, reality is deeper than any human imagination, than any fantasy. 
And despite the apparent simplicity of phenomena it is a terrible riddle. Is 
it not therefore a riddle because nothing in reality is completed, just as it is 
impossible to find the beginning, —everything flows and everything is but 
you can grasp nothing. And what you grasp, what you fathom, what you 
designate with the word—this has immediately become a lie. ‘The thought 
expressed is a lie.’ [PSS XXIII, 326] 


This is perhaps the most extreme epistemological doubt to be found in 
Dostoevsky. He seems to be thinking of Heraclitus’ aphorism ‘everything 
flows and nothing stays,’ and to suggest that eternity is hidden in this tran- 
sience. Dostoevsky expresses this imperfection by ‘is [ects |’/—in Russian 
the only remaining present form of the verb ‘to be [6nrrp]’. Dostoevsky's 
uncertainty is that human language can comprehend neither transience 
nor eternity. This is connected with the difference between knowing with 
the heart and knowing with the mind. In reality the transient and the 
eternal are present at the same time. When man tries to name things in 


3 Dostoevsky quotes from Tyutchev's poem ‘Silentium’ (1833). 
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reality, this connection of the transient and the eternal, which the heart 
detects even in the simplest things, is lost. For this reason, too, it is neces- 
sary to search for a more than purely intellectual approach. 


But what is ‘the heart’ exactly in Dostoevsky’s view? In his letter, he 
assumes that his brother will understand what he is saying. Perhaps he 
refers to Pascal. This could be suggested by the quotation from Pascal in 
the letter to his brother Mikhail of 9 August in the same year. [See PSS 
XXVIII, 50; CL I, 39-40] The Pensées contain ideas which strongly call to 
mind the passage from Dostoevsky’s letter quoted above: 


[680] The heart has its reasons which reason itself does not know: we 
know that through countless things. 

I say that the heart loves the universal being naturally, and itself natu- 
rally, according to its own choice (...) 

[680] It is the heart that feels God, not reason: that is what faith is. God 
felt by the heart, not by reason. 

[487] Faith is a gift of God. Do not think that we said it was a gift of 
reasoning. (...) 

[142] We know the truth not only by means of reason but also by means 
of the heart. It is through the heart that we know the first principles, and 
reason which has no part in this knowledge vainly tries to contest them. (...) 
and it is on this knowledge by means of the heart and instinct that reason 
has to rely, and must base all its argument.* 


Both Dostoevsky and Pascal place the heart’s knowledge of God above 
intellectual knowledge. But Pascal explicitly calls this knowledge of the 
heart (or faith) a gift of God. According to Pascal, faith is a condition of 
the soul. Dostoevsky does not mention faith: for him the possibility of 
knowing God is originally present in the heart. If man succeeds in mak- 
ing the mind listen to the heart, the knowledge of God, love, and nature 
also becomes a condition of the soul. In one of the liasse titles of the 
Pensées there is an idea which could also have been expressed by Dosto- 
evsky: ‘Submission and use of reason in which true Christianity consists’. 
Pascal’s thought certainly left a deep impression on Dostoevsky; allusions 
can be found in Notes from the Underground, The Idiot, The Possessed, and 


^ Pascal, Pensées, 158; 157; 118; 35-6 respectively. 

5 Pascal, Pensees, 60. Cf. Sandoz, Political Apocalypse, 44, who draws a parallel between 
the ‘gnosis gained through faith’ in Dostoevsky and Pascal. He also points to the similar- 
ity between Dostoevsky’s criticism of instrumental reason and Paul’s words in 2 Cor. 10:5: 
‘We destroy arguments and every proud obstacle to the knowledge of God, and take every 
thought captive to obey Christ.’ 
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The Brothers Karamazov.® His criticism of instrumental reason which acts 
independently ofthe heart is later represented, for instance, in the famous 
proposition of the underground man: ‘2 x 2=5’, and in the term ‘Euclidean 
reason’ in The Brothers Karamazov. 


Perhaps ‘the heart’ in Dostoevsky also refers to the Eastern Orthodox 
tradition. Isaac the Syrian, for instance, saw the theoretical means of 
knowledge as obstacles on the way to knowledge of the true T. Simplic- 
ity, humility, and submission of the proud mind are the practical means 
on this path. ‘The ladder to the Kingdom is hidden within you, and within 
your soul. Dive down into your self, away from sin, and there you will find 
the steps by which you can ascend." Part II will deal with the Eastern 
Orthodox tradition in Dostoevsky's own religiosity and with the question 
of possible influences on the writer.? 


As a Russian Orthodox, Dostoevsky differs from Pascal: the harsh doc- 
trine of original sin in Pascal is unthinkable in Dostoevsky: he is mainly 
concerned with grace. In the Orthodox tradition grace is interpreted as 
‘the Divine life itself, which is given to man, who is created to receive 
it and participate in it, and if he loses grace, he is no longer in agree- 
ment with his own nature.? An essential difference between Pascal and 
the Church Fathers on the one hand and Dostoevsky on the other lies in 
their approach. In Dostoevsky knowing with the heart does not assume a 
reflected or meditative form. Indeed, it does not assume any fixed form 
at all, but is represented by artistic means in the complex of all aspects of 
life in the world of the novel. Nor does ‘the man in man’ take an explicit 
form. As the discussion of the passages above showed, it remains difficult 
to define such concepts clearly in Dostoevsky. 

In what follows my aim is therefore not to establish these concepts or 
point them out directly in the novels, but rather to keep them open. In the 


$ For references to the specific places in the novels, see PSS XXX,, 293. On Pascal and 
Dostoevsky, see further: Popova, “O HeKoTOpbIX POACTBEHHBIX YepTax aHTpononorum b. 
Tlackana n JOCTOeBcKOro”, s.a. 

7 Isaac the Syrian, The Wisdom of Isaac the Syrian, 1. 

8 S. Salvestroni points to the influence of the Greek Church Fathers on Dostoevsky as 
regards ‘knowing with the heart’; see Salvestroni, Dostoevskij e la Bibbia. She considered the 
central themes of the Eastern Orthodox tradition, ‘the descent of the mind into the heart’ 
and the experience of ‘the Kingdom of God inside us’, to be key concepts for understand- 
ing a number of important motifs in Dostoevsky’s novels. 

? Meyendorff, “Snasenne pepopmannn”. 
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literary form Dostoevsky found the mode by which he did not need to pin 
down and confine the elusive mystery of reality, but could depict it in the 
broad spectrum from faith to atheism, as he had observed it in life. Before 
dealing with the content of Dostoevsky’s own religious conceptions and 
their elaboration in his novels, it is important to look first at the particular 
form of the novels. 


12 Polyphony as Genre of Dostoevsky’s Novels (Bakhtin) 


Nobody has shown more clearly that the content of Dostoevsky’s nov- 
els needs to be understood via the form than M.M. Bakhtin (1895-1975). 
Bakhtin’s analysis can be extended to theology. It offers a methodological 
foundation for my later discussion of the reception of Dostoevsky in early 
dialectical theology. 

Bakhtin’s original 1929 study was entitled Problems of Dostoevsky’s Art; 
a revised edition was published in 1963, with the title Problems of Dosto- 
evsky’s Poetics. Since then, Bakhtin’s work has been regard as classic and 
compulsory literature for the study of Dostoevsky.!° The main difference 
between the two editions of the book is the discussion of ‘carnival’, the 
Socratic dialogue, and Menippean satire in the second version, which 
places Dostoevsky’s innovative method in a long tradition." According to 
Bakhtin, ‘carnivalisation’ helps Dostoevsky to search for ‘the man in man’ 


10 Bakhtin’s thought has become paradigmatic for various movements in literary theory, 
semiotics, sociolinguistics, psychoanalysis, philosophy, theology, etc. Some recent studies 
relating to theology: White, Narrative and Discourse in the Book of Genesis, interprets the 
book of Genesis according to Bakhtin’s concept of the relation between the author and the 
character; Bakhtin’s view of the character as a person and the concept of carnivalisation 
is applied to the biblical narrative tradition by McCracken, “Character in the Boundary”; 
Reed, Dialogues of the Word, uses Bakhtin’s concept of genre and dialogue for the study 
of the Bible and the question of closing off the New Testament canon; a parallel between 
the implications of Bakhtin’s theory of dialogue and the Russian Orthodox tradition is 
drawn in Isupov, “Cmeptp 7Ipyroro' ”; the theological (Trinitarian) influences in Bakhtin’s 
language are analysed in Mihailovic, Corporeal Words. An extensive bibliography for all 
disciplines can be found in I'in et al. (eds.), M.M. Baxmun e sepkane xpumuxu, 114-189. 

N Bakhtin defines carnival as the destruction and rejection of the axiological dimen- 
sions. The expression ‘Menippean satire’ relates to Menippos of Gadara (c. 250 BCE), ‘cynic’ 
and critic of all philosophical schools and institutions. The term itself was first used by 
the Roman author Varro (116-27 BCE), who described his satires as ‘saturae menippeae’. 
Bakhtin investigates the influence of Menippean satire on many ancient and modern 
authors. In his view, the half-serious, half-ironic tone is peculiar to Menippean satire, the 
main theme of which is the characters quest for truth. During this quest the character 
finds himself in all kinds of extreme situations, which bring out his nature most clearly. 
See Kirk, Menippean Satire. 
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by constantly testing his heroes in extreme situations.!? These differences 
are not crucial to the aim of my study. I therefore quote from both edi- 
tions. I confine myself to the role of the hero, the author, the narrator, 
and the reader, as described by Bakhtin for Dostoevsky’s last five novels, 
and do not deal with other aspects of Dostoevsky’s prose which Bakhtin 
discusses. 

In both editions Bakhtin formally confines himself to literary theory. He 
writes that treatment of the material aspects of polyphony goes beyond 
his aim. [PPD, 130]. His interest in the specific nature of Dostoevsky's 
genre is not the only explanation for this. Bakhtin worked under the yoke 
of Soviet state atheism and could therefore not address religious themes, 
which he personally thought a serious shortcoming of his study. This is 
witnessed by S.G. Bocharov’s memories of a conversation with Bakhtin 
on 9 June 1970: 


[BAKHTIN:] Everything achieved in the course of the half century on this 
vicious [Ges61arogarHoH] ground, under this unfree sun, all this is in any 
case corrupt. 

[BocHarov:] Mikhail Mikhailovich (...), but what is corrupt in your book 
about Dostoevsky? 

[BAKHTIN:] Oh, come on, would I really be able to write it in this way? After 
all, I have torn the form there loose from the main thing. I could not talk 
directly about the most crucial questions. 

[Bocnanov:] About which most important questions, Mikhail Mikhailovich? 
[BAKHTIN:] The philosophical ones, the questions which tormented Dosto- 
evsky all his life—the existence of God. I had to talk around it all the time— 
back and forth. I had to restrain myself. As soon as the mind went its way, 
you had to stop it. Back and forth (M.M. repeated this a number of times 
during the conversation). I even slandered the Church.!? 


Later on in the conversation Bakhtin accuses himself indirectly of dis- 
honesty, when he says, referring to the literary-critical work of Bocharov 
and his colleagues: 'At least you're not guilty of betrayal. (...) But I 
talked around it—back and forth."^ Bakhtin believed that he had done 


12 Another difference between the editions is the replacement of Kantian concepts by 
other notions, and the reorientation of 'sociological-poetic' language to the language of 
"historical poetics'. On the genesis of Bakhtin's thought and philosophical influences, see 
Coates, Christianity in Bakhtin; Brandist et al., "From Saransk to Cyberspace". 

13 Bocharov, “O6 o1HoM pasroBope Hu Bokpyr Hero”, 71-72. 

14 Bocharov, “06 ogHom pasroBope MH Bokpyr Hero”, 73. Under the circumstances in 
which he was writing, he could not be more honest. For biographies of Bakhtin, see Clark 
and Holquist, Mikhail Bakhtin; Konkin and Konkina, Muxaua Baxmun; corrections of these 
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Dostoevsky wrong by not dealing with the ‘monological substance’ of his 
novels; he also felt that he had been unfaithful to his own conscience. This 
emerges from the recollections of G.D. Gachev, who in 1964 had discussed 
with Bakhtin his intention to write a history of conscience. During the 
conversation Bakhtin asked him: 'But what would you have conscience be 
supported by? For me such a support is—God."5 In my view, the enforced 
restriction of Bakhtin's research to the problem of genre makes it even 
more valuable, because the treatment of form covertly but clearly suggests 
how the diversity of religious voices in Dostoevsky's novels can be better 
understood. The following account of Bakhtin is tailored to my study, in 
which I focus on the religious element. 


Bakhtin characterises Dostoevsky's novels as a polyphony in which each 
character represents an idea.!® As a musical term, polyphony means the 
mode of composition in which various melodic voices are treated entirely 
or partly independently and reconciled harmonically. In contrast to har- 
mony, polyphony does not have a division into melody and accompa- 
niment: all voices are of equal value in leading their parts. The various 
voices sounding together results in the polyphonic style (motets, fugues, 
polyphonic fantasies).!” 


biographies can be found in Laptun and Yurchenko, “K xusneonncanno M.M. baxruna". 
This might supply an answer to the criticism of Caryl Emerson in “Word and Image in 
Dostoevsky's Worlds”, 245-266. 

15 Gachev, "Tak coócrBenno 3aBA3asacb Heraa MCTOpHA”, 107. A thorough investigation 
of the religious motives in Bakhtin's life and work with an extensive discussion of the 
literature can be found in Coates, Christianity in Bakhtin. 

16 Bakhtin derives the term via Ernst Cassirer (1874-1945) from the German writer and 
critic Otto Ludwig (1813-1865), who was also the first to use the term ‘poetischer Realismus 
[poetic realism]. Cf. PTD, 32; PPD, 157. 

17 The term polyphony corresponds to the term counterpoint in its broader sense. Cf. 
Steinpress, "IIozudouus'", 400-401. On one occasion Dostoevsky himself uses a musical 
metaphor for his work, in a letter to his brother Mikhail of 13-14 April 1864: ‘The story 
[Notes from the Underground] is divided into three chapters. (...) There may be 1 1/2 signa- 
tures in the first chapter (...) Should it really be published separately? It will be laughed at, 
the more so as without the other two (main ones) it loses its whole point. You understand 
what a transition is in music. It’s the same thing here. The first chapter, to all appear- 
ance, is chatter; but suddenly in the last two chapters that chatter is climaxed by an unex- 
pected catastrophe.’ [PSS XXVIII, 85; CL II, 13-4] In PPD, 74 Bakhtin quotes this letter in 
connection with Grossman’s remarks about the musical structure of Dostoevsky’s novels. 
Grossman writes that Notes from the Underground is constructed according to the princi- 
ple ‘punctum contra punctum’, which involves a true ‘polyphony’. He quotes a statement 
by Dostoevsky's favourite composer M.I. Glinka: ‘Everything in life is counterpoint, i.e. 
contrast.’ Cf. Grossman, /[ocmoesckuü-xydoscHuK, 341-342. 
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Bakhtin takes Dostoevsky’s polyphony to mean that all the voices of 
the heroes in his principal novels are heard as independent (yet interde- 
pendent) parts. When he calls Dostoevsky’s novels novels of ideas, this 
should not be taken in the traditional sense of a clash of various ideolo- 
gies apportioned to the characters, but in the sense of a mutual openness 
of the characters’ "voices". He says one should examine how the ideas 
in Dostoevsky's polyphonic world function rather than investigate the 
monological substance of each idea. This also requires an assessment of 
the role of the author and the reader. 

According to Bakhtin, the polyphonic novel introduced by Dostoevsky 
is a new genre because it brings a new dimension to the form of the 
novel.!8 The monological principle which used to govern literature meant 
that the world of the novel derived its coherence from the omniscient nar- 
rator. This entity disappears in the polyphonic novel. In the polyphonic 
novel, coherence is achieved because the voices of the characters and 
the narrator keep their independence and in this way are joined together 
in a higher unity than that of monology (or homophony). [PTD, 24] For 
Bakhtin, however, Dostoevsky’s polyphony never entails a harmonisation 
of the various, often contradictory voices into a synthetically dominant 
voice. He does find this in writers like Tolstoy, Leskov, Pisemskii, and 
Turgenev, who unify, close off and reify characters by means of the coordi- 
nating position of the author. In the polyphonic novel there is no narrator 
or author who cancels out the positions of the heroes.!? 

Because, Bakhtin states, the Hegelian scheme ‘thesis-antithesis-synthe- 
sis’ can only apply to a monological novel, in Dostoevky no ‘dialectical 
evolution of the Spirit’ takes place.?? The most suitable symbol of Dos- 
toevsky's world would be the church as a place of communication for 


18 Cf. PPD, 8. Bakhtin defines genre as ‘representative of the artistic memory in the 
process of literary development'; PPD, 179. Genre is a temporal phenomenon; according 
to Bakhtin there is not yet a genre canon of the novelistic form. Various literary works 
are heaped together. Cf. PPD, 122; QLA, 448. For a survey of the literature on this ques- 
tion, see Zakharov, Cucmema »canpoe Z[ocmoeeckoeo, 10. Bakhtin distinguishes four lines 
which connect Dostoevsky with the Romantic tradition: 1) the English Gothic novel; 2) the 
French slum novel; 3) the novels of tribulation by H. de Balzac and 4) German Romanti- 
cism. Another line connects Dostoevsky’s genre with Orthodox hagiography and Christian 
legends and their specific philosophy of tribulation. See QLA, 203. 

19 Cf. AVC, 328. For a critical discussion of Bakhtin’s view of Tolstoy as the monological 
opposite of Dostoevsky, see Emerson, “The Tolstoy Connection in Bakhtin’. 

20 Bakhtin criticises researchers like Engelgardt, who interpret Dostoevsky’s literary 
method according to a Hegelian dialectics. Dostoevsky is not concerned with a transcen- 
dental spirit: ‘The undivided, dialectically evolving spirit understood along Hegelian lines 
cannot produce anything but a philosophical monologue.’ Cf. PTD, 29, 34; PPD, 45-46. 
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sinners and the righteous. He also compares Dostoevsky’s novels with 
Dante’s Divina Commedia. What distinguishes Dante’s formal polyphony’ 
is the interaction between the contradictory voices of the characters. 
Ideological images can never suffice to explain the concrete connec- 
tions in Dostoevsky's multidimensional novels. One of the reasons for 
this is that in Dostoevsky's novelistic world, coexistence, and interaction 
are mainly constructed in space and not in time. Past, present and future 
are simultaneously present in the consciousness of the characters?! This 
is an important point. In Dostoevsky's novels the present should not be 
regarded as an ever fleeting moment, but as the time which holds for the 
entire novel time (the events within the plot). This view does not rule 
out the chronological passage of time. According to Bakhtin, Dostoevsky 
focuses the novel's composition entirely on the moment, in which no 
temporal progression can be found, so that the mind of the character is 
complete in each moment. For the heroes, past and future only have sig- 
nificance as constituents of their consciousness of the present: 'Of the past 
they remember only what has not yet ceased to be the present for them 
and is experienced by them as the present: a sin which has not yet been 
expiated, a crime, or an unforgiven grievance.’?? [PTD, 31; PPD, 47] 
Dostoevsky uses the categories of time to represent character traits and 
plot developments, the categories of space to represent the spiritual. 
Bakhtin concludes that the lives of Dostoevsky's characters have no 
genesis or causality. Also, a different level is involved. Every action takes 
place in the present, and no action can be explained exclusively by the 
past, upbringing, or milieu. In Dostoevsky, the possibility of distinguish- 
ing between good and evil is hidden in man himself. A well-known echo 
of this is heard in the statement of the 'underground man’: man is not a 


21 This is connected with the concept of ‘chronotope [xpoHoron]’, which does not 
occur in Bakhtin's Dostoevsky studies, but which is fundamental to his other work in lit- 
erary theory from 1925 onwards. The term 'chronotope' derives from Einstein's theory of 
relativity, but Bakhtin also mentions Kant's Critique of Pure Reason as a source. He adopts 
the Kantian categories of time and space as the necessary forms of epistemology, not in 
their transcendental sense, but as the forms ‘of true reality’. See QLA, 235. Bakhtin applies 
the concept to literature to determine the temporal-spatial particularities of a genre. The 
basic principle in the ‘chronotope’ is time, which is typical of every kind of novel; space is 
intensified and involved in the course of time. Typical of Dostoevsky is the chronotope of 
‘crisis’, ‘threshold, and ‘break in life’. See QLA, 297, and 203: ‘His novels are distinctly nov- 
els of tribulation.’ Cf. also PTD, 32; PPD, 50-51; AVC, 336. It is characteristic of Dostoevsky 
that he ‘leaps over’ space and often over ‘empirical probability and superficial mental logic’ 
and concentrates the action in one point: PPD, 256. 

22 PTD, 32; PPD, 50. See Thompson, The Brothers Karamazov and the Poetics of Memory, 
on the function of memory in Dostoevsky’s novels. 
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‘piano key’, controlled by a strange hand. [Cf. PSS V, ı22] Ultimately man 
is always responsible for his actions, no matter how unfavourable the cir- 
cumstances are. Milieu cannot justify a crime, which is why moral remorse 
has so much more influence over a person than any legal measure. In 
this regard the priority of the spiritual principle over external manifesta- 
tions holds good: Dostoevsky does not judge people, but in depicting the 
internal struggle in man shows how difficult it is to judge people. In Part III 
I will show that Barth’s Rómerbrief II is based on an opposite approach. 

According to Bakhtin, Dostoevsky's view of the future, too, is always 
(politically or religiously) eschatological. This comes out in his tendency 
to anticipate the end in the present.?? To show in what sense the indi- 
vidual mind of each character does evolve, a closer look at the idea in the 
polyphonic novel is required. 


13 The Place of the Idea in the Polyphonic Novel 


According to Bakhtin, the paradox of Dostoevsky's reflexive mind is that 
he does not think in terms of thought, but 'in points of view, forms of con- 
sciousness, voices’.2* [PPD, 155] But he warns against seeing Dostoevsky as 
a writer who merely used his characters for putting forward ideas. An idea 
functions as a criterion for finding ‘the man in man), testing him, or— 
most importantly—as a medium for revealing human consciousness in 
its innermost core. Bakhtin calls Dostoevsky's thought strictly personalist; 
it relates neither to the Platonic Ideas, nor to ideal being in the phenom- 
enological sense: 


For Dostoevsky there is no idea, thought, proposition which belongs to no 
one, which exists in itself. Thus he also presents 'the truth in itself' in the 


?3 Cf PTD, 33; PPD, 51. For Bakhtin, there is a radical difference between the conception 
of time in the story and in the novel. The event in a story is always thought in terms of 
the past, even when it is related to the present or to the future, so that the event becomes 
'the absolute past'. The novel—including the historical novel—is characterised by open- 
ness toward the future. The conception of time means that the present is 'fundamentally 
and essentially uncompleted', and ‘asks with all its being for continuation, it strives for 
the future and the more actively and consciously it moves towards this future, the more 
palpable and essential its incompletion becomes.’ The novel comes into being ‘on the basis 
of a new awareness of time’ and ‘precisely through the process of the destruction of epic 
distance’, ‘of the lowering of the object of artistic representation to the level of uncom- 
pleted and current present-day reality.' See QLA, 459—483. 

2* As a rule Bakhtin talks literally about ‘consciousnesses [cosHaHua]’, but since English 
does not have this plural, I have opted here for ‘forms of consciousness’. The term ‘reflec- 
tion’ is used here in the sense of thinking about oneself and others. 
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vein of Christian ideology, incarnated in Christ, that is to say, he presents 
this truth as a person who enters into a relationship with other persons. 
[PTD, 35; cf. 60; 153; 163 £; PPD, 55] 


This is one of the few places where Bakhtin—if by means of the typi- 
cal Soviet expression ‘Christian ideology—talks about religious views 
in Dostoevsky. He does not explicitly refer to ‘the man in man’ as the 
religious heart of the character, but in the discussion this reference is 
implicitly clear. The passage underlines that theoretical categories are 
not determinative for Dostoevsky’s religious conception. It is striking, 
too, that Bakhtin reaches this conclusion in a literary-critical analysis of 
Dostoevsky’s method. 

The personified idea is heard as the voice ofthe character who voices a 
truth of her own. But in Dostoevsky it is not purely about the functioning 
of an idea in the individual consciousness: polyphony chiefly takes place 
‘between the various forms of consciousness in the sphere of ideas’, that 
is, in the interrelations of the characters. | PPD, 63] 


1.4 Dialogue within the Polyphonic Novel as a Condition 
for Exposing the Truth 


Dialogue is a key feature of the polyphonic novel. In Bakhtin the term has 
two meanings. First, dialogue is contained in language: every word is of 
someone and is meant for someone. Second, starting with this ‘twofold’ 
character of every utterance, dialogue pervades all ontological processes. 
The orientation toward the other is crucial to Bakhtin’s view of language 
and of being: 


Life is by nature dialogical. Life, this means taking part in a dialogue: asking, 
listening, answering, agreeing etc. Man takes part in this dialogue completely 
and with all his life: with his eyes, lips, hands, soul, spirit, his entire body, his 
actions. He puts his entire self into the word and this word is incorporated 
in the dialogical tissue of human life, in the world symposium. [AVC, 337]?° 


25 Cf. Kristeva, Desire in Language, 67: ‘For Bakhtin, dialogue can be monological, and 
what is called monologue can be dialogical.’ Coates, Christianity in Bakhtin, 86 uses the 
opposition ‘dialogical principle’ and ‘monological principle’. In my view this opposition 
is merely apparent: monologisation means a denial of the dialogical principle inherent 
in every linguistic expression. Cf. AVC, 313; 316; 336; and below, note 35. In contrast to De 
Saussure, who investigated language as an abstract system (/angue), Bakhtin is interested 
in the living utterance (parole) and in the context in which it is produced. At an early stage 
Bakhtin opposed the pre-Saussurian linguistics with which he was familiar mainly via the 
Romantic school (Von Humboldt, Vossler, Croce, in Russia Potebnya). The representa- 
tives of this school saw language as a subjective, creative act determined by the individual 
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In what follows I call this all-embracing nature of dialogue “the dialogical 
principle”. T. Dembski formulates the relation of formal polyphony to 
this principle: ‘If dialogism already resides in the smallest constitutive 
element of construction, the two-part word, then polyphony means the 
form of longer units of text or a complete text and is made up of dialogical 
structures.?6 In Dostoevsky two characters are confronted with each other 
under the condition that each is connected with the internal dialogue of 
the discussion partner. From the outset every thought of a character is 
part of an ‘incomplete dialogue’. [PPD, 71] For this reason it is impossible 
to learn from the individual heroes by separating them from the poly- 
phonic context of the novel, but one should learn from Dostoevsky as the 
creator of the polyphonic novel. I will return to this later. First I want to 
look at the implications of the dialogical principle for the characters. 
The polyphony of the novel is wholly dialogical and fundamentally 
incomplete. In this sense Bakhtin also interprets the catastrophe in the 
lives of Dostoevsky’s characters as an abrupt break within the action: 


The catastrophe is not an ending. The catastrophe means culmination in 
collision and struggle among points of view (equivalent forms of conscious- 
ness with their worlds). The catastrophe does not bring them to a resolution, 
but conversely, opens up their irresolvability within earthly conditions. (.. .) 
The catastrophe is opposite to triumph and apotheosis. In essence it is also 
stripped of the elements of catharsis. [AVC, 342] 


In Dostoevsky man as the vehicle of his idea (truth) is in debate with 
equivalent vehicles of other ideas (truths). Bakhtin states that the char- 
acters as vehicles of ideas cannot tell each other anything they could not 
already (unconsciously) know about themselves. 


The intrinsic material is always at once completely given to the conscious- 
ness of the character, and is given not in the form of individual thoughts 
and positions, but in the form of human intrinsic attitudes, in the form of 
voices, and all that matters is the choice between them. The internal struggle 
fought by the character is the struggle to choose between the intrinsic pos- 
sibilities already present, which remain virtually unchanged in the course 
of the novel. [PPD, 411] 


process of consciousness. Again, Bakhtin does not lose sight of individuality, but unlike the 
‘Romantics’ he emphasises the social orientation of language. For literature on dialogism, 
see Dembski, Paradigmen der Romantheorie, 108-109. 

26 Dembski, Paradigmen der Romantheorie, 11. See also her discussion of the literature 
on this relation. 
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This also means that in Dostoevsky’s work the author does not pronounce 
a relevant judgment on a character which the character himself could not 
have pronounced. Bakhtin goes even further: the reader, too, cannot say 
anything about the nature of a character which the character himself does 
not know. [PPD, 87] Dostoevsky jotted down an idea comparable to that 
in the above quotation in the notes for The Brothers Karamazov: ‘NB: All 
things and everything in the world is unfinished for man, while the mean- 
ing of all things in the world is contained in man himself.’ [PSS XV, 208; 
cf. 417] What Bakhtin calls a choice relates to another dimension as well. 
I find an indication for this in A Writer’s Diary (1873): ‘There is much one 
cannot know consciously, but only feel. Very much one can know uncon- 
sciously.” [PSS XX, 37] I do not think that any choice in a strictly rational 
sense is involved. It is an attitude toward ‘the man in man’ which the 
character can arrive at within his context. This dimension can also be 
described by means of Bakhtin’s term ‘dialogue’. Dialogue in Dostoevsky 
is not a means but an end, for only in social (linguistic) interaction can 
‘the man in man’ be revealed to himself and to others. 


For Bakhtin, Dostoevsky’s merit lies in his depiction of the character as a 
dialogical personality. ‘Dostoevsky’s hero is not an objective image, but a 
fully fledged word, a pure voice; we do not see him, but hear him.’ [PPD, 
90] By ‘word’ or ‘voice’ Bakhtin means the totality of the ‘characterologi- 
cal’ and ‘subject-pragmatic’ functions. In this way the character coincides 
with his word and at the same time is always open to the voice of the 
other. Hence Dostoevsky’s hero is never identical with himself: his lan- 
guage mirrors the language of the others and is mirrored in the voices 
of the others. The idea expressed in language represents ‘a living event 
[coösırne] of a dialogical encounter between two or more forms of con- 
sciousness’. [PPD, 100] Bakhtin’s view of dialogue suggests an evolutionary 
process in which man gets to know his true T from the fully given mean- 
ing-material.?” Bakhtin gives an ontological description of this process: 
‘Being is dialogical intercourse.?8 [PPD, 434] In this process the words 
of each character remain strictly his: ‘In the mouth of the other precisely 


27 In Dostoevsky self-knowledge is ideally acquired by surrendering one’s own per- 
sonality to the other; in essence this is Christian altruism. In this sense it is correct to 
interpret ‘the man in man’ as ‘the representative of all others for the “I”’. C£. Novikova, 
“K MeTogO0rHn”, 101. 

28 Simons rightly states that Dostoevsky overturns Aristotle’s poetics. In Aristotle plot 
forms the essence of the literary work, in Dostoevsky plot becomes subordinate to dia- 
logue. See Simons, Het groteske, 95. 
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the same word, precisely the same utterance would intrinsically take 
on a different content, a different tone and it would no longer be truth.’ 
[PPD, 94] 

I would thus define the truth of the character as the characterologi- 
cal and contextually dependent utterance of the man in man’, related to 
the specific idea which the hero expresses in the time of the novel.?? The 
evolutionary process of the character has nothing to do with the Hegelian 
pursuit of completion. 

If we start from the religious element in the characters, Bakhtin’s view 
of time in relation to the polyphonic novel is also plausible. Researchers 
who are more interested in the modern-psychological aspects of the nov- 
els will continue to have problems with Bakhtin’s emphasis on the spatial 
coexistence of the voices in the polyphony and his rejection of the Hege- 
lian dialectics. M. Jones, for instance, comments on Bakhtin’s view of time 
in Dostoevsky: ‘Some of its most challenging ideas are surely overstated 
(for example, that Dostoevsky’s presentation of character is entirely syn- 
chronic and has no diachronic or causal dimension, though one could 
defend the view that the synchronic dominates to an unusual degree).'30 


What Bakhtin analyses in terms of literary theory may be translated to 
the religious sphere. As an author Dostoevsky uses dialogue as a for- 
mal principle for expressing to the reader the religious core, ‘the man in 
man’, in the dialogical world of the novel; the characters act and think 
in this dialogue as ‘vehicles of ideas’, in which the idea serves to show 
the meaning of the religious (the man in man) for each individual hero. 
The reader always needs to ask which truth is involved, and Dostoevsky 
shows that the truth consists in how the character relates to God. This can 
only emerge from the confrontation with the other and when illuminated 
from various aspects (love, the erotic, crime, the social, the political etc.). 


29 Bakhtin’s dialogical scheme for Dostoevsky’s novels is more subtle than the account 
in A. Simons: ‘Here, too, the heroes know nothing directly about themselves. All they know 
are the other’s judgements of them. Introspection teaches them nothing about their inner 
self. They only get to know the truth when they open themselves up to dialogue with 
the other.’ Idem, 95. As stated, the heroes potentially know everything about themselves. 
Introspection and internal dialogue play an important role, for instance in the anticipation 
of the others’ judgments. But the thrust of Simons’s subsequent argumentation is correct 
and agrees with the explanation of B. Uspenskii, who asserts that ‘polyphony is a complex 
of individual statements, none of which corresponds to the truth.’ The imitation of the 
world is achieved in the polyphony via the totality of the contradictory and provocative 
statements. See Uspenskii, "Iuazor y baxruna”, 300. 

30 Jones, Dostoevsky after Bakhtin, 24-25. 
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Without this interaction the truth would be lost. The dialogue is the link 
between ‘the heart’ or ‘the man in man’ and the realism that shows truth 
as the truth in actu. 

The Russian word for ‘event [co6prrue]’, which Bakhtin uses to 
describe the encounter and the interaction between Dostoevsky’s heroes, 
literally means ‘being-together’ and also illustrates the spatiality of the 
evolutionary process. R. Coates rightly sees a connection between Bakhtin’s 
claim that Dostoevsky’s method cannot be explained in Hegelian terms 
and his criticism of monologism: ‘In refusing to treat his characters as evo- 
lutionary stages in a development towards his own synthesis, Dostoevsky 
automatically sets the polyphonic principle above the monological.’*! But 
the dialogical principle does not just guarantee the absence of a coordina- 
ting author, it also ensures that the hero can never achieve a synthesis in 
himself. It is clear that on a structural level the dialogues of the characters 
are arranged by the author. But how does the author of the polyphonic 
novel organise the dialogical interaction of his characters? How should 
the relation between the author and the characters be seen? 


In order to answer the above questions and the question of the reader's 
attitude to Dostoevsky’s novels, a number of demarcations are required. 


15 The Four Entities: Living Person, Author, Narrator, Hero 


As a methodological aid I would like to distinguish four entities. In order 
to explore in depth the question of the various entities in relation to 
the novel, I need to take a closer look at this distinction with the help 
of another work by Bakhtin. For in his Dostoevsky studies Bakhtin does 
not draw a workable distinction between author and narrator; he usually 
talks there about ‘the author’. This has led a number of researchers to 
conclude that Bakhtin does not offer a consistent theory of the autho- 
rial entity.32 However, the distinction between author and narrator is 


31 Coates, Christianity in Bakhtin, 78. A monological utterance is not addressed to the 
other, but is solipsistic. 

32 On this, cf. Coates, Christianity in Bakhtin, 100; 154. Coates agrees with J. Kristeva that 
Bakhtin’s description of Dostoevsky’s new authorial position leads to the logical conclu- 
sion that the author (as entity in the work) disappears; Kristeva positively interprets this 
‘destruction of poetics’ as Dostoevsky's revolutionary innovation.—Vice does not agree 
with Bakhtin’s suggestion that a text can be purely monological. Because she believes that 
there are always two entities (the author and the narrator), she argues for the intrinsic 
dialogism of every literary work. See Vice, Introducing Bakhtin, 44-45; 127. This conclusion 
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implicitly present in Bakhtin’s books on Dostoevsky. This can be inferred 
from the previous discussions, and from a statement like the following: 
‘The last semantic entity—the author's conception??—is not realised in 
his explicit word, but by means of words of an other which are specifically 
created and arranged as of an other’ [PPD, 321; PTD, 80] 

I will use some of Bakhtin's later writings to define and explain briefly 
the four entities. I draw from the selection “From the Notes of 1970-1971”, 
and his last essay "Toward a Methodology for the Human Sciences", both 
included in the volume of incomplete, often aphoristic and fragmentary 
texts, entitled Aesthetics of Verbal Creativity. Bakhtin states explicitly here 
that the author needs to be demarcated first from his heroes and second 
from the 'narrating' subject within the work. 


First a few words about the demarcation between the author and the narra- 
tor. In "The Notes of 1970-1971” Bakhtin distinguishes ‘the primary author 
as creator of the artistic work and 'the secondary author' as the image of 
the author created by the primary author. (Bakhtin uses various terms for 
these entities; for the sake of clarity I will call the former 'the author, the 
latter ‘the narrator.) According to Bakhtin, the author can only be found 
in the compositional whole of the literary work, since he is the organiser 
of the linguistic material. The narrator in Dostoevsky's great novels is not 
an active character within the novel. As a result, he has a creative power 
within the work which distinguishes him from the active characters. For 
his argumentation Bakhtin uses terms from traditional theology: 


The primary author is the natura non creata quae creat (the uncreated 
nature that creates); the secondary author is the natura creata quae creat 


does not seem plausible, since in Bakhtin, the dialogue leaves open the possibility of the 
hero's independent own word; the authorial and narratorial position ensures 'the dialogism 
of the last whole' [PPD, 9o], which is impossible in the monological novel owing to the 
dominant position of the narrator. Bakhtin's view of the author-hero relation has elicited 
criticism from many researchers. In their view, he eliminates the author and presents an 
impossible situation: the character can never truly enter into a dialogue with the author. 
I mention two examples here: Dmitriev, “Ageonorua n Popmanusm”, where polyphony 
is criticised from a monistic-theological viewpoint, and Brewton, "The Bakhtin Circle", 
6. These polemic reactions result from a limited reading of Bakhtin's intersubjective 
anthropology and of his theory of dialogue. Cf. AVC, 328, where Bakhtin explicitly writes: 
‘Our point of view far from claims (...) passivity of the author’ and further. For criticism 
of Kristeva and the perception of Bakhtin in 'postmodernism', cf. the rather rigorous but 
essentially correct exposition in Makhlin, “Hacnezue Baxruna”. 

33 Instead of ‘conception [samsıcen]' PTD has ‘intention [nnrennna], which would 
refer more to the living person. In that case ‘conception’ in PPD refers to the author. The 
difference I am driving at is elaborated below. 
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(the created nature that creates). The image of the hero is the natura creata 
quae non creat (the created nature that does not create).?* The primary 
author cannot be an image; he eludes any representation of an image. 
When we try to represent the author as an image, we ourselves create his 
image, that is to say, we ourselves become the primary author of this image. 
The creating image (i.e. the primary author) cannot form part of any of the 
images created by him. The word of the primary author cannot be a word 
of his own: it must be sanctified by something elevated and impersonal (by 
scientific arguments, an experiment, objective data, inspiration, intuition, 
power and the like). When the primary author comes to the fore with a 
direct word, he cannot simply be a writer; nothing can be said on behalf of 
a writer (the writer [then] becomes a publicist, a moralist etc.). Hence the 
primary author veils himself in silence. But this silence can assume various 
forms of expression (...). [AVC, 373] 


The distinction between the 'actual person' and the author is implicit here. 
Bakhtin did not think through the relations in this direction; this seems at 
least to be indicated by the contradiction between ‘[t]he primary author 
cannot be an image’ and ‘[t]he creating image (i.e. the primary author)’. 
Then there is the image of the author which the reader tries to create. It 
is the author 'for the reader. But in the first case Bakhtin is rather refer- 
ring to the author as the historical person (whom I will henceforward, 
for want of a better term, call the ‘living person’). The point can be clari- 
fied by means of a passage from "Toward a Methodology for the Human 
Sciences" where, in demarcating the author and the narrator, he explicitly 
mentions the historical person. 

Bakhtin argues as follows: literary theory often makes the mistake of 
searching for the author in a content separated from the whole. But this 
is impossible, because the author can only to some extent be found in the 
form. Even this localisation is relative, since he is positioned on the 'indis- 
tinguishable' point of contact between form and content. If one looks for 
the author in the content only, it is easy to identify him with the writer as 
living person. The writer is the person 'from a certain time, with a certain 
biography and a certain view of life'. [AVC, 383] Since the author cannot 


34 Bakhtin here uses the description of Johannes Scotus Eriugena (c. 810-c. 877). In his 
De divisione naturae Eriugena distinguishes four modes of being: 1) ‘the creating but non- 
created nature—God as the first cause of all being; 2) ‘the created and creating nature’, 
or the world of primordial causes or Ideas (Plato) that is located in God's intellect and 
determines the being of things; 3) ‘the created and non-creating nature’, or the world of 
individual things (phenomena); 4) ‘the uncreated and non-creating nature’, or again God, 
but as the ultimate goal of all being, to which all things return at the end of the world 
process. See Jeauneau, Johannes Scotti seu Eriugena, 3-4. 
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be found in the content, he is often also confused with the narrator. The 
narrator, too, should not be regarded as the image of ‘the living person’. In 
this article Bakhtin again uses metaphors from traditional theology: 


The authentic author [noyumaunsrit aBrop] cannot become an image, for he 
is the creator of every image, of everything that is image in the literary work. 
That is why the so-called image of the author [o6pas asropa] can only be 
one of many images of the literary work in question (but a special kind of 
image). The artist often depicts himself in a painting (at its edge), he can 
also paint a self-portrait. But in the self-portrait we do not see the author as 
such (he cannot be seen; in any case no more than in any other work by the 
author) (...) The creating author [aBrop-cosyarımiü] cannot be created in 
the sphere of which he himself is the creator. He is the natura naturans (the 
producing nature) and not the natura naturata (the produced nature). We 
see the creator only in his creation and in no way outside of it. [AVC, 383]?° 


In the 1974 essay the author is called ‘the uncreated nature that creates’, 
in the above quotation ‘the producing nature’. The latter formulation 
emphasises that this ‘producing nature’ is not ‘the produced nature’. One 
may infer from this that Bakhtin does not, after all, strictly distinguish the 
writer as living person from the author as creator of the artistic whole. 
This may have to do with the fact that Bakhtin was working within the 
framework of literary theory. But precisely in relation to the religious 
sphere and to religious conceptions it is important to distinguish author 
and living person, not least because critics have often attributed the reli- 
gious statements of the characters and of the narrator to the living person 
Dostoevsky. The author is just a ‘facet’ of the living person. Both in writing 
a text and in his life the living person has more roles, facets and activities 
and is therefore always ‘more’ than an author. 

By distinguishing these entities one may gain a better insight into the 
individual meaning of faith in Dostoevsky's various textual genres.?6 Thus 
there are several related grounds for distinguishing between the living per- 
son, the author, the narrator, and the character. First, a religious ground: 
to convert methodologically the above view of the individual truth in rela- 
tion to God and to ‘the man in man’. With regard to Dostoevsky this means, 
second, that the development of his individual faith cannot be deduced 
definitely from his texts. This more hermeneutical ground is discussed 


35 Bakhtin here uses the terms of the Arabian philosopher Averroes (1126-1198) appro- 
priated by scholasticism (and chiefly disseminated via the texts of Thomas Aquinas and 
later Spinoza). Cf. Daiber, Islamic Philosophy and Theology. 

36 In my study I use the distinction between these entities only in relation to my objec- 
tives, without making any claims for literary theory. 
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extensively in Part II. By following and extending Bakhtin’s method and 
explanation, I will try to point to this intangible nature of faith for man. 
Third, the above distinction involves an entirely different status for any 
“scholarly” or “theological” interpretation and approach. This ground will 
be concretely elaborated in Part II. 


1.6 The Relation between Author, Narrator, and Characters 
in the Polyphonic Novel 


Within the conditions of the polyphonic novel each voice can be regarded 
as an independent utterance of the “other”. Also, the characters in the 
polyphony do not function as products of the author, but as fully fledged 
subjects. It does not mean that the author is passive in the polyphony; 
indeed, the representation of the heroes’ independent forms of conscious- 
ness requires a high degree of activity on his part. One of the means by 
which Dostoevsky can represent the man in man is by granting each char- 
acter his own view of himself and of the world, or as Bakhtin puts it: ‘For 
Dostoevsky could correctly represent the strange idea, completely retain- 
ing its sonority as an idea, but at the same time he was able to keep his 
distance without expressing the idea in his own ideology or joining them 
together.’ [PTD, 59] 

In this connection Todorov talks about two ‘steps’ which the author 
must take according to Bakhtin. The first is a step forwards: identification 
with the character. The other is a step backwards: inversion, in which the 
author reintegrates his own position.3” In fact the genesis of texts involves 
three steps which are methodologically functional in the entire process: 
the author must first distance himself in relation to his own conscious- 
ness, in order then to penetrate the foreign’, and finally distance himself 
again from the 'foreign'. Bakhtin points out that the utterance of the pro- 
tagonist thus functions as the voice of ‘the other’. [PPD, 111] 

As indicated, in the polyphonic novel not a single idea of the author 
is expressed as such. The author of the polyphonic novel cannot treat his 
characters as objects, because they would then form a closed system.? It 
is characteristic of Dostoevsky precisely that he neither speaks out himself, 
nor speaks a final word about his characters: 'One does not find the (...) 


37 Todorov, Mikhail Bakhtine, 153. 
38 In accordance with his conception of personality in the dialogical interaction, 
Bakhtin does not find any objects in Dostoevsky, cf. PPD, 408. 
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final pronounced word in Dostoevsky.’ [PPD, 433; cf. PTD, 116; 151] The 
intrinsic dialogical principle deprives the character and the author of any 
determining power. Polyphony as a literary method is therefore essen- 
tially distinct from relativism, which excludes every dialogue or discussion 
by dismissing it as unnecessary, and also from dogmatism, which makes 
any discussion or dialogue impossible.®? For this reason Bakhtin can 
conclude: 


Dostoevsky overcame solipsism. He did not keep the idealistic conscious- 
ness for himself, but left it to his heroes, and not to one, but to all. Instead 
of the relation of the conscious and judging T to the world, it is the problem 
of the reciprocal relations of these conscious and judging Ts’ on which his 
oeuvre came to centre. [PPD, 169; cf. AVC, 331] 


All the essential substantial aspects which the author of a monological 
novel keeps for himself to form a unified novelistic world, Dostoevsky intro- 
duces into the consciousness of the characters. Whereas in the monologi- 
cal novel the self-consciousness of the hero expresses part of the author's 
outlook on reality, in the polyphonic novel the complete world of the hero 
is assimilated in his self-consciousness. The real subject of the polyphonic 
novel is to demonstrate ‘the function of this self-consciousness'. [PPD, 79] 
The characters' self-consciousness becomes the artistic dominant. 

In the polyphonic novel, the entire compositional process of the novel 
is dominated by the dialogical principle.^? This means that, via the nar- 
ratorial position, the author ensures the freedom and independence ofthe 
heroes, so that they are able to develop their own internal logic. Bakhtin's 
proposition applies here too: the author veils himself in silence.*! Via 
the narrator the author keeps his distance from the protagonists. From 
the first half of the 1920s Bakhtin calls this distance the ‘being-outside’ 


39 The modification of the dialogical principle by K. Hirschkop into ‘a vision of language 
as unevenly structured, full of forms which don't respond, as in a dialogue, but represent 
leads back to relativism. Hirschkop, “Is Dialogism for Real?”, 112. In this context Gurevich 
seems right to conclude that the starting-point of Bakhtin's philosophical intersubjective 
anthropology is not the T but the Other. See Gurevich, "IIpo6zrewa ztpyroro". 

^9 [n this connection Bakhtin states that the composition is focused on a dialogue of 
the author ‘with his characters’. [PTD, 49; PPD, 141; cf. also AVC, 328] 

4. Cf. AVC, 374: ‘The quests for one's own word are in fact precisely not quests for one's 
own word, but for a word that is larger than I myself, this is the endeavour to abandon 
one's own word, by means of which one cannot say anything substantial. (...) The author's 
quests for his own word are generally quests for genre and style, quests for the authorial 
position. (...) All this can be defined in a certain sense as various forms of silence. Dosto- 
evsky was led by these quests to the creation of the polyphonic novel. He did not find a 
word for the monological novel.' 
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or the ‘outside position [pHeHaxogumocts]’ of the author in relation to 
the hero.^? He describes the relation between the author and the hero as 
follows: 


The relation of the (...) author’s outside position to all aspects of the char- 
acter, of the outside position in terms of space, time, value and meaning, 
makes it possible to gather the entire character, who is scattered and dis- 
persed within himself in the given world of knowledge and the open event 
of the ethical act. To gather him and his life together and, so that it forms 
the whole, to supplement him with those elements which are inaccessible to 
himself in himself, for instance through the totality of the external image, 
the exterior, the background behind his back, his relation to the event of 
death and the absolute future etc. [AVC, 18] 


By occupying this outside position in relation to the heroes, the author 
can approach them as independent personalities. 


For the narrator, too, Dostoevsky leaves only ‘a necessary, pragmatic, 
purely informative surplus [u36sr1ToK]’, without which the narrative is 
impossible. | PPD, 125] This surplus means that the narrator is able to bring 
the characters together, to create the conditions for their encounters and 
the possibilities of searching for ‘the man in man’. Because the narratorial 
position has been methodologically cut to the bone, it can never be domi- 
nant as in the monological novel. In my view, the dialogical principle on 
this level means that the narrator gives the heroes as much room to speak 
as possible. So to a certain extent the narrator is also silent in the novel, in 
the sense that his judgements have been reduced to a minimum. 

The distinction between the author, the narrator, and the heroes can 
be drawn even more sharply. In “The Notes of 1970-1971" Bakhtin distin- 
guishes three kinds of relations: 


1) Relations between objects: between things, between physical phenomena, 
chemical phenomena, accidental relations, mathematical relations, logical 
relations, linguistic relations etc. 2) Relations between subject and object. 
3) Relations between subjects—personal, personalist relations: dialogical 
relations between statements, ethical relations etc. These also include vari- 
ous meaning-connections. The relations between forms of consciousness, 
truths, reciprocal influences, pupillage, love, hate, falsehood, friendship, 
respect, deference, trust, distrust. [AVC, 362] 


42 I will use the second translation, derived from Simons, Carnaval, 177. Simons sets 
out convincingly the ethical implications of Bakhtin’s outlook on the outside position of 
the subject vis-à-vis the other. An alternative translation of the term “sHeHaxogumocts” is 
‘exotopia’. See Todorov, Mikhail Bakhtine, 153. 
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These types of relation are not fixed: thus relations ofthe first type can be 
personified, while those of the third type may be objectified and mono- 
logised. However, the dialogical principle requires that this last possibil- 
ity never happens. In The Problems of Dostoevsky’s Poetics Bakhtin calls 
‘reification of man, human relations, and all human values’ ‘the most 
important pathos of Dostoevsky’s entire oeuvre’, as regards both form 
and content. [PPD, 106] In ‘Toward a Reworking of the Dostoevsky Book’ 
Bakhtin connects this with Dostoevsky’s rejection of another kind of phi- 
losophy, which argues for the right of the strong to decide the fate of the 
weak. This philosophy starts from the reification of the other. To under- 
stand in what sense the spiritual principle predominates in Dostoevsky, it 
is important to see how Bakhtin develops this idea: 


Dostoevsky made the spirit, i.e. the last meaning-position of the person, a 
subject of aesthetic consideration, he succeeded in seeing the spirit as before 
him only man’s body and soul could be seen. He helped the aesthetic view 
forward into the depths (...), but not into the depths of the unconscious, 
but into the depths-heights of consciousness. The depths of consciousness 
are at the same time its heights (...) Consciousness is much more terrifying 
than all kinds of unconscious complexes. [AVC, 331]*? 


It is clear that, according to Bakhtin, there are only intersubjective dia- 
logical relations in Dostoevsky.^^ The definition of subject (or personality) 
in intersubjective relations in “The Notes of 1970-1971” is: ‘concreteness 
(name), completeness, responsibility etc., inexhaustibility, unfinished- 
ness, openness'. [AVC, 362] Thus he believes that the narrator's self- 
consciousness is present in the polyphony as the consciousness ofa subject 
alongside and amidst the forms of consciousness of other equally entitled 
subjects. Disagreeing with Bakhtin, I would say that Dostoevsky as an 
author treats the narrator as an object to a certain extent. In any case 
the narrator is not a subject in the sense of a full personality: he is nei- 
ther the vehicle of an idea (his own truth) nor an active character.*° The 


43 [n contrast to Hegel, for whom the aesthetic was the lowest form of the evolving 
Spirit, Bakhtin saw it as the expression of man's concrete creative relation to reality and 
ultimately as the expression of every creative activity. 

44 Cf also AVC, 337: ‘The materialist world-model is replaced by the dialogical model. 
(...) Dialectics is the abstract product of dialogue.’ The Russian physiologist A.A. Ukhtomskii 
(1875-1942) already noted ‘the dominant in the face of the other’ in Dostoevsky. I. Volgin 
explains this expression as ‘a strong ability to enter into the consciousness, into the psy- 
chological world of the other, to see an equally valuable existence in the other.’ Volgin, 
Tlocaednut 200 /[ocmoeacxoeo, 153. 

45 Of the five great novels, the only one featuring an active first-person narrator, The 
Raw Youth, is the least polyphonic. 
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dialogical principle of the “silence” of the narrator (and the author) in the 
polyphonic novel is aimed at making room for the others to “speak”. He 
provides the meaning-connections within the world of the novel. 

I do follow Bakhtin in his claim that Dostoevsky’s innovative method 
concerns the narrator’s relation to the heroes as subjects. The similarity 
between the monological and the polyphonic novel consists in the author 
being creator of both the narrator and the characters. The difference is 
that the relation between the narrator and the characters in the monolog- 
ical novel is instrumental: the characters speak and act in order to confirm 
the narrator's point of view. In the polyphonic novel it is the narrator who 
stands in an “instrumental” relation to the author. The narrator in Dos- 
toevsky works formally with the spatial categories, he is not omniscient 
on the spiritual level. On the other hand the characters and the author 
are omniscient, if on different levels: the author as organiser of the entire 
artistic form, the characters inasmuch as they can know everything about 
their ideas, but nothing about the elaboration of the dialogical principle. 


According to Bakhtin, the hero can approach himself ethically, but not 
aesthetically. This is the exclusive province of the author as the creator 
of the literary form: 


The aesthetically meaningful form is the expression of the [writer's] essen- 
tial relation to the world of knowledge acquisition and action, but this rela- 
tion is neither epistemological nor ethical: the artist does not intervene in 
the event as an immediate participant,—in that case he would be cogni- 
tively and ethically active—he occupies the essential position outside the 
event as a spectator, disinterested, but understanding the value-meaning of 
what is happening; not experiencing it, but sympathising with it: because 
someone who does not also judge to a certain extent, cannot observe the 
event as event. [QLA, 33] 


So the author is not an ethically neutral subject either, his position is 
mediated by the form and the composition of the polyphonic novel. Nor 
is the narrator ethically neutral; but his function is not to express his own 
epistemological and ethical views, but those of the heroes. 


On the one hand the literary work detaches itself from the writer as 
soon as it reaches the reader(s) and starts, as it were, to lead a life of its 
own. In this regard the novel in itself is sufficient in principle for every 
reader to form his opinion and he need not take the author’s intentions 
into account. The relative equality of the narrator and the characters in 
the polyphonic novel and the fact that Dostoevsky incorporates all the 
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material into the self-consciousness of the character and leaves only the 
necessary information to the narrator, may lead to an incorrect view of 
Dostoevsky as thinker, writer, and man. Owing to the reduction of the 
narrator's ethical judgement in the polyphonic novel, it is hard for the 
reader to discover the author's point of view. The next chapter is devoted 
to a discussion of the method for dealing with the distinct entities, looking 
ahead to the next two parts of the study. 


CHAPTER TWO 


KALEIDOSCOPE 


2.1 The Two Types of Reader ofthe Polyphonic Novel; 
The Life ofthe Text in ‘Great Time’ 


So far my argument has addressed the polyphonic form of Dostoevsky’s 
later novels. This study deals with the specific interpretation of Dosto- 
evsky’s novels by Eduard Thurneysen in his Dostojewski and by Karl Barth 
in Römerbrief II, and ultimately also with my own interpretation of the 
relevant passages from the novels. In this chapter I want to elaborate 
a method for the theme “Dostoevsky and early dialectical theology” on 
the basis of Bakhtin’s thought. For this purpose the activity of the reader 
should be described first. 

Bakhtin sees the world of Dostoevsky’s novels as an autonomous 
domain characterised by the interaction between author, narrator, and 
characters. Now the dialogical principle does not just apply to Dostoevsky 
as the creator of the literary work and to his characters, but also to the 
reader, who while reading enters into a dialogue with various characters. 
The reader who understands Dostoevsky’s novels in the polyphony of 
equivalent voices is the ‘real’ reader: 


Every real reader of Dostoevsky, who does not absorb his novels in the 
monological manner, but can rise to Dostoevsky’s new position as an 
author, feels this active broadening of his own consciousness, and not just 
in the sense that he explores new objects (human types, characters, natural 
and social phenomena), but particularly in the sense of a special, hitherto 
never experienced dialogical association with fully fledged strange forms of 
consciousness and of an active dialogical pervasion of incomplete human 
depths. [PPD, n7]! 


1 So in Bakhtin the dialogical extends further than the purely textual. Hence the distinc- 
tion which L. Chernets draws in Bakhtin between intratextual dialogical relations (within 
the text) and what he calls intertextual dialogical relations (between text and context) is 
irrelevant. See Chernets, “punyan aazoruawa", 101-102. In semiotics, sociolinguistics, 
and psycholinguistics a distinction is made between ‘dialogue’ as an interactive semiotic 
process between two or more subjects and ‘dialogism’ as an inherent property of language 
‘qua system of signs imbued with a social value and manifested in its uses’. It is held 
that dialogism with regard to intratextual and intertextual relations can only be used in a 
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This quotation enables us to present the dialogical scheme relating to the 
reader and the characters. Formally speaking, the reader must take the 
same steps as the author of the polyphonic novel: he must distance him- 
self from his own consciousness in order to penetrate the thoughts of the 
protagonists, and distance himself from them as well. The author occupies 
an external position in order to portray the protagonist as an independent 
subject; the reader does so in order to return to himself. 


In the article “Response to a Question from the New World Editorial 
Staff” (1970) Bakhtin explains that the external position of a reader also 
consists in the aspect of time. The external position or distance from the 
text requires in particular respect for the alterity of the other. It allows 
disclosure of ‘the potential’ of the ‘intrinsic depth’ enclosed in any great 
(literary) work: in the course of time, new meanings are revealed in the 
text. The reader can therefore approach the text with his ‘own’ questions 
which the writer could not yet pose in his time; the text implicitly offers 
this possibility. Bakhtin does warn against an unhistorical approach which 
wrenches the text out of its context, but it is also wrong to imprison the 
text in its time. 

The timeless potential of a great work to open up new meanings can be 
described by what Bakhtin calls the life of the text ‘in great time’. [AVC, 
352; 390; 393] C. Emerson defines this expression somewhat cryptically 
as ‘some temporal level where all unexpressed or potential meanings are 
eventually actualized'.? In my view, ‘great time’ is a metahistorical rather 
than a temporal category. The time in which the recipient lives does not 
have an absolute privilege over other times. In “The Notes of 1970-1971” 
Bakhtin connects the value of the potential in Dostoevsky’s works with 
their polyphony: ‘In the struggle of opinions and ideologies (of different 
eras), only a polyphonist like Dostoevsky can fathom the unclosable dia- 
logue on the last questions (in great time). The others are concerned with 
questions which are resolvable within the limits of the era.’ [AVC, 376] 


However, in order to extend Bakhtin’s method to include the question of 
how the religious statements of the characters and of Dostoevsky should 


metaphorical sense. See Sanchez-Mesa Martinez, “Bakhtinian Criticism in Spain”, 16. For 
the use of this distinction in literature, see for instance Vice, Introducing Bakhtin, 45-46. 
For my research question this distinction is irrelevant. In my view, these terms are often 
confused. 

2 Emerson, “Introduction”, 23. 
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be interpreted, I need to draw a further distinction. For the “ordinary” 
reader, it is entirely legitimate to engage in a personal dialogue with the 
polyphonic voices. Indeed, the particular form of Dostoevsky’s novels 
invites the reader to take part in the dialogue. Someone who wants to say 
something about the novels or about Dostoevsky (in a journalistic form, 
scholarly study etc.) and contextualise them, will have to be much more 
keenly aware of the methodological restrictions which apply to this. In 
that case one should account for one’s relation to the insights and ideas of 
the living person. This is crucially relevant to further interpretation. Often 
it is enough to be aware of the problem; in a certain sense it is inherent 
in all scholarly endeavour. 

The insight that the potential of the text is infinite, that the dialogue 
cannot be closed, leads me to the insight that no claim can be made to 
true understanding or “objective” interpretation of the characters or the 
text. However, this insight differs in meaning from the way it is treated 
in many contemporary Dostoevsky studies. Thus V. Terras writes that 
every reader will approach Dostoevsky's novels with a different ‘subtext’ 
depending on their time and cultural tradition. He believes that the main 
element here is: 


the reader’s attitude towards religion. A reader whose external frame of ref- 
erence includes a belief in the basic dogmas of Christianity—or perhaps 
in some other religion which accepts the notions of a transcendental God, 
immortality of the soul, and human free will—will read the novel quite dif- 
ferently from a reader who lacks these beliefs.? 


But if we follow Bakhtin's line of thought, what matters is not the so- 
called 'subtext' (already a misleading metaphor), but the independence of 
the characters in relation to the reader. Following the same direction as 
Terras, Peuranen writes about the dialogical process in Dostoevsky: ‘This 
process is never-ending. And while it may seem frustrating to realize that 
one will never attain "the final understanding" of a text, one may find 
consolation in the fact that one is not its last reader.^ The openness which 
I aim at in my study has other implications and restrictions, which need 
to be specified. 

In his novels the writer does not aim to formulate a definition of faith, 
he shows what faith means to each character through the form of the nov- 
els. The religious problem is not solved in Dostoevsky such that one could 


3 See Terras, A Karamazov Companion, 97. 
^ Peuranen, “Bakhtin Soft and Hard", 30. 
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trace back the answers to the text; this has to do both with the polyphony 
of voices and with the depth of religious questions and answers within the 
novels. The views ofthe reader are called into question in the dialogue with 
the protagonists. The reader is ultimately referred to himself both through 
the function (finding 'the man in man") and through the form (diversity of 
expressions of ‘the man in man’) of the polyphonic novel. Hence Bakhtin's 
definition of understanding the text needs to be narrowed down. Under- 
standing Dostoevsky means arriving at a personal (provisional) answer to 
the questions posed to his texts. Because Dostoevsky’s problems force the 
reader to call himself into question, the reader cannot fall back directly on 
himself, but must distance himself in the three steps outlined above. 

For the researcher the matter is even more complicated. His external 
position is essentially different from that of the author, and at the same 
time analogous to it, since the researcher, too, is creatively occupied and 
must absorb and let go of the viewpoint of the author and the protagonist. 
Bakhtin calls it a ‘task’. A. Simons concludes that ‘Bakhtin’s hermeneu- 
tics is therefore not a theory of knowledge, but an ethics'5 The dialogical 
approach to Dostoevsky’s texts requires knowledge of his own religious 
insights; without it, this task would lead to a wrong ethics. According to 
Bakhtin, Dostoevsky of all writers had 


achieved the greatest depth in such a change of thing in meaning in reveal- 
ing the actions and thoughts of his main characters. If a thing remains a 
thing, it can only influence things; to influence the personalities, it must 
open up its meaning-potential, it must become a word, i.e. become part of 
the connotational context. (...) Each word of a text changes its shape in the 
new context. [AVC, 387] 


To indicate the openness of interpretation and the need for a correct 
approach to the religious issues in Dostoevsky, I use the image of the 
kaleidoscope. Following on from Bakhtin’s method, each individual char- 
acter in Dostoevsky’s novels may be compared with a kaleidoscope. Just 
as a kaleidoscope has a limited number of glass fragments, so the material 
which Dostoevsky assigns to his protagonist is limited because its mean- 
ing-material has been given to him from the outset as a vehicle of a certain 
idea. The same principle applies to the entire world of the novel. Just as 


5 Simons, Carnaval, 205; cf. 202: ‘The superaddressee is a participant who more than the 
others is an outsider, but at the same time he is an outsider who becomes a party in the 
dialogue.’ Cf. also Novikova, “K merononorun”, 105-106. 
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all the glass fragments in the kaleidoscope are connected, so everything in 
the novel is connected on the textual level (symbolism, detail etc.) and on 
the subject level, and precisely this connection goes beyond the details, 
but in such a way that it is necessary to consider the concrete details, 
because the pattern of the glass fragments changes at each turn for each 
character. And, as in a kaleidoscope, the possibilities of the combinations 
are unlimited: the dialogue is in perpetual motion. The dialogical model 
of Dostoevsky’s novels allows perspectives to be kept open and prevents 
any claim to a univocal perspective on the part ofthe reader. 

Anticipating Part III of this study, I will specify my approach by means 
ofa methodological problem in a recent Dostoevsky study. (A similar prob- 
lem will recur with Thurneysen’s exegetical method.) I.A. Esaulov tries to 
do precisely what Bakhtin was unable to do in his context: using Bakhtin’s 
method he searches for the Christian nucleus in Dostoevsky’s novels by 
analysing details and symbols. He asks whether one may assess certain 
statements by the characters as authentic statements by the author. He 
believes this ‘methodological problem of understanding’ can be solved 
by adopting the same ‘axiological position with regard to the spiritual 
tradition which Dostoevsky was heir to,’ that is, the Russian Orthodox 
tradition.® 

But in his analysis he makes two methodological mistakes. First: the 
ideas of a character never coincide with those of the author, because the 
character never coincides with the author. Moreover, one character can 
have totally contradictory thoughts, impulses, and strivings, something 
Esaulov in fact notes in his discussion of Bakhtin. In principle, even the 
author can have contradictory ideas. Also, the discussion of polyphony 
above shows that the author cannot be pinned down to the content of 
the text. The characters were produced by Dostoevsky’s imagination: they 
sometimes repeat ideas which he stated himself, but they remain mental 
images. They fall, so to speak, within Dostoevsky’s kaleidoscope, but their 
statements are entirely their own, they are fully fledged individuals. 

Second: it is illegitimate to read Dostoevsky from the perspective of 
a supposedly monolithic Russian Orthodox tradition, because inevitably 
this involves the direct attribution of elements from this tradition to the 
author, on the assumption that he or his characters can be completely 
understood in this way. Where Esaulov started from his view of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox tradition to interpret Dostoevsky’s Orthodoxy, Thurneysen 


6 Esaulov, ITacxaaeuocmo pycckoü caoeecuocmu, 281. 
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based his reading of the novels on the premises of early dialectical the- 
ology (what Terras dubbed ‘subtext’). Both identify, albeit in a different 
context, Dostoevsky with some of the characters.” In Part II I will outline 
how Dostoevsky may be read in the spirit of the Orthodox tradition rather 
than in (for instance) a strictly dogmatic-ecclesiological framework. 

From these methodological considerations it follows that it is impos- 
sible, certainly for the religious element, ‘to understand the text as the 
author of the given text himself understood it,’ as Bakhtin suggests.? [AVC, 
365] With regard to non-biblical texts Barth and Thurneysen believe that 
a reader could understand an author better than he understood himself. I 
will discuss this in Part III (see pp. 206-207 and chapter 12). 

In 1861 Dostoevsky seems to have voiced a view similar to that of Bakhtin, 
if more subtly: ‘Craft, for instance in a novelist, is the ability to express his 
thoughts so clearly in the characters and the images of the novel that 
the reader, when he has read the novel, understands the thoughts of the 
writer in exactly the same way as the writer understood them when he 
created his work.’ [PSS XVIII, 80] But this statement does not apply to his 
own method. Already in his first novel, Poor Folk, he opts for an epistolary 
form, allowing his characters to speak entirely for themselves. In a letter 
of 1 February 1846, he explains to his brother Mikhail why the public had 
been misled: ‘They've gotten used to seeing the author's mug in every- 
thing; I didn’t show mine, however. But they can’t even imagine that it’s 
[the main character] Devushkin speaking, and not I, and that Devushkin 
can't speak in any other way.’ [PSS XXVIII, 117; CL I, 122] The tension of 
not being able fully to comprehend the religious element will be one of 
the central themes in the next Part, and will also play a role in Part III. 

In this study I criticise, on methodological grounds, the approaches 
described in the examples of Terras, Esaulov and, in Part III, of Thurney- 
sen. Bakhtin justly writes that the reader’s perception does not reside in 
the exposing of textual meaning, for then interpretation is merely reduced 
to axiological statements. [AVC, 366] On the other hand, the relativist 
interpretation does not take the text seriously in its “alterity”, since the 
meaning of the polyphony is distorted by the reader's subjective percep- 
tion. In effect these approaches privilege the reader’s religious position 


7 This kind of identification even occurs in Bakhtin specialists: ‘And who of us doubts 
ultimately that “The Grand Inquisitor’, via the authorship of Ivan, is a direct (...) state- 
ment by the author Dostoevsky?’ Bocharov, "Ter uenoBeyecTBo npespez'". 

8 With the restriction that, like the not entirely crystallised ideas about authorial enti- 
ties, the quotation comes from “The Notes of 1970-1971". 
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over the author's and the characters’. As an academic reader I need to 
be aware of my own religious views, but they should not be given prior- 
ity in the investigation. An alternative, as I said in the Foreword, is to 
admit the dialogical into my own approach, that is, to listen to the voice 
of the other in the awareness that I will never be able fully to understand 
the other (and certainly not on the basis of his texts). How, then, should 
the relation between Dostoevsky’s first-person statements and the novels 
be interpreted? For these final methodological considerations, too, I turn 
to the thought of Bakhtin. 


2.2 The Relation between Dostoevsky's Ego Documents 
and the Polyphonic Novels 


I first propose to determine methodologically the relation between Dosto- 
evsky's first-person statements and his literary works. A reservation here is 
that both should be related to the living person F.M. Dostoevsky, who can 
never be fully comprehended. Dostoevsky's texts with first-person state- 
ments, i.e. in which he himself speaks, will be called *ego documents". 
Clearly the correspondence between Barth and Thurneysen also belongs 
to the genre of ego documents. In dealing with this correspondence, I 
must also specifically use the concept of the living person behind 'the 
uncreated nature that creates' or the ‘productive nature’ of the authors. 
Thus we find only images of Thurneysen and Barth in their correspon- 
dence. Dostoevsky as the author of the novels withdraws, as author of the 
ego documents he speaks out, but for the reader he always remains an 
image in relation to the living person. 


Dostoevsky was not just an artist who wrote novels and stories, but also a 
journalist and thinker who in those capacities published articles in Time, 
in Epoch, in The Citizen, and in A Writer's Diary. In these articles he voiced 
certain philosophical, religio-philosophical, socio-political and other ideas. 
He voiced them here (i.e. in the articles) as his own confirmed ideas in the 
systematic-monological or rhetorical-monological (properly journalistic) 
form. Sometimes he voiced the same ideas in letters to various addressees. 
Here—in the articles and in the letters—they are of course not idea-images, 
but direct, monologically confirmed ideas. [PPD, 154] 


For Bakhtin, the reader need not distinguish between the traces of Dos- 
toevsky's monological statements in his literary work and the ideas of 
other thinkers which can be discovered in the novels. What is expressed 
in the various ego documents cannot, given the polyphonic structure of 
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the great novels and the author’s position in them, be simply imposed as 
a guideline for interpretation. Yet I believe a researcher cannot disregard 
Dostoevsky’s personal voice, because it contains the substantive elements 
of the polyphony, or in my own image the glass fragments specific to his 
kaleidoscope. The ‘monological substance’ [PPD, 155] expressed in the ego 
documents constitutes the implicit basis for how ideas function in the 
polyphony. In other words, certain patterns can be expected in Dosto- 
evsky's kaleidoscope, whereas others cannot occur there. This will prove 
particularly important in Part III. By way of anticipation, I will here extend 
the methodological lines, that is (1) the relevance of studying Dostoevsky’s 
ego documents for understanding the religious element in the polyphony 
of voices; (2) the representation of time and space in the polyphonic novel 
in relation to the image of the author. 

The spiritual principle is given priority in Dostoevsky’s novels in repre- 
senting the process of formation. This spatial arrangement and the special 
position of the author in the polyphony may suggest that the author regards 
the characters sub specie aeternitatis. In the notes ‘Towards a Reworking 
of the Dostoevsky Book’ the dialogical activity of Dostoevsky as author is 
compared to ‘so to speak the activity of God in relation to man’.? [AVC, 
328] Bakhtin’s thesis implies that the author of the polyphony relates to 
his protagonists in the ‘second’ and not in the ‘third’ person, and thus 
respects the consciousness of the character in its independence. 

V.L. Makhlin notes in this connection that ‘the rejection of “the third 
person” as an authorial position, of the “objective” approach to the “other” 
allows the discovery in every other person of a special, deep dialogical 
dimension, with which the “incompleteness” of the protagonist in Dosto- 
evsky is largely connected.” Makhlin links Bakhtin’s view of this ‘divine’ 
activity to the “third”. Bakhtin uses this notion in the essay ‘The Problem 
of the Text in Linguistics, Philology, and the Human Sciences: An Experi- 
ment in Philosophical Analysis’ (1959-1961): ‘Every dialogue takes place 
as it were against the background of the reciprocal term of the invisibly 
present “third” who stands above all the participants in the dialogue.’ 


9 Behind Bakhtin’s relational views and his terminology A. Mihailovic seeks an anal- 
ogy with John 11-14 and Chalcedonian perichoresis: ‘The author becomes for Bakhtin a 
godhead and the hero his only-begotten son in an intensified interaction or perichoresis 
between the two.’ Mihailovic, Corporeal Words, 231. Coates, Christianity in Bakhtin, 153-154 
draws a similar conclusion. A. Simons traces the relation between Bakhtin and apophatic 
theology in Simons, Ons Ontbreken Heilige Namen. See also Patterson, “The Religious 
Aspect of Bakhtin’s Aesthetics.” 

10 See Makhlin, “Hossie mpo6,1embr”, 88. 
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[AVC, 323] Bakhtin also says that in certain circumstances and historical 
periods this ‘third’ or, as he also says, the ‘superaddressee’ is seen as God 
or another metaphysical entity. [Ibid.] According to Makhlin, however, 
the ‘superaddressee’ is not a theoretical, mystical or metaphysical cate- 
gory, but rather an anthropological one. He directly associates this ‘third’ 
with ‘the man in man’ in Dostoevsky: ‘The “third” is not so much an entity 
of a certain faith, but rather of the trust that I, independently of the situa- 
tion, must ultimately be heard and understood by someone; the opposite 
pole is the state of “absolutely not being heard". 

But Makhlin’s argument is based on an incorrect hermeneutical expla- 
nation of Bakhtin. He fails to recognise that ‘the man in man’ is a reli- 
gious or “metaphysical” entity, and forgets that characters are not living 
people. As Bakhtin writes: ‘The author cannot be separated from images 
and characters, since he fully forms part of these images (the images are 
twofold and sometimes have two voices). But the image of the author can 
be separated from the images of the characters; however, this image itself 
has been created by the author and is therefore also twofold. Often crit- 
ics refer to the images of the characters as if they were living people.’ 
[AVC, 31] This quotation again contains an implicit distinction between 
the living person and the author. 

The character's connection with God is mediated by the author. In 
other words the characters are brought into contact with the same reli- 
gious themes which occur in Dostoevsky's ego documents. But they refer 
to God as the same “metaphysical” entity to which real people (includ- 
ing Dostoevsky) refer. In trying to interpret to which God the characters 
refer, we must start from the religious themes of Dostoevsky's kaleido- 
scope. Precisely for this reason it is necessary to study the ego documents 
to interpret the religious element in the polyphonic novels. This is how I 
apply Bakhtin's thesis that one must learn, not from Dostoevsky's individ- 
ual characters, but from Dostoevsky as author of the polyphonic novel. 

The opposition between metaphysics and anthropology suggested by 
Makhlin seems incorrect in this light. By definition the author occupies 
an 'external position' in relation to the protagonist, but precisely this posi- 
tion ensures that not he but God becomes the 'third', as it were, for the 
protagonist. Hence the author can only be compared with God the creator 
on methodological grounds. Later I will discuss this point with Thurneysen 
(and Barth). It is no coincidence, after all, that Bakhtin does not connect 


1 Cf idem, 88. 
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the term ‘third’ with Dostoevsky or another author, and that he compares 
the activity of the author Dostoevsky only ‘so to speak’ with ‘the activity 
of God in relation to man’.!? 

Because neither the author nor the narrator stand between reader and 
character, but mediate between them, the reader gets the impression of 
being immediately in touch with the "reality" of the novel. This may create 
the illusion that fiction is more “real” or that the reader has a more “direct” 
access to the reality represented than to the fragmentary life as he finds 
it in diaries or letters. Just as 'the man in man' of Dostoevsky continues to 
elude the reader, so 'the man in man' of the character remains ultimately 
evasive.1? 


In his quest for 'the man in man' Dostoevsky opted for realism. Bakhtin 
discovered that this realism in the later novels was expressed in polyph- 
ony. For Bakhtin Dostoevsky's art of representation is based on the spatial 
principles of simultaneous coexistence and incomplete dialogical interac- 
tion between the author, the narrator, the characters, and the reader. In 
the novels the world of the characters takes shape in a temporal-spatial 
development; their thought, their emotional, intellectual, and spiritual life 
are represented as a unity. Because everything in the polyphonic novels is 
subject to the dialogical principle, and all the essential aspects of content 
have been incorporated in the self-consciousness of the character, the 
characters are never complete. The dialogical openness also explains the 
absence of the narrator's ethically dominant judgement in the novel and 
the author's location on the point of contact between form and content. 
It follows that the reader, too, can never form a conclusive opinion on the 
characters, nor transfer their statements to Dostoevsky or vice versa. 


12 Pechey, Mikhail Bakhtin: The Word in the World, 105-126; 174-179 offers an interesting 
methodological elaboration on the relation of the genres to 'an idea (...) of God' (106), and 
the ‘third’ (125), applied to the socio-political aspects. Here, too, God seems to remain a 
(hermeneutical) category, and the relation between the author's belief and the religious 
utterances in a polyphonic novel is not considered. 

13 On account of the religious element, the problem of the relation between novel and 
reality is more difficult than is usually suggested in literary theory. An example: 'Literary 
texts do not refer to reality, at least not directly, but in the first place to the world evoked 
in the text. In this respect they are referential in a specific way. Raskolnikov, who occurs 
in Dostoevsky's novel Crime and Punishment, did not really exist. The Raskolnikov who 
kills an old woman and has ideas about the difference between people who are “fleas” and 
people who are "Napoleon" is a fictional figure. Everything that is narrated happens only in 
the world of the novel. The novelistic text is referential in the sense that the text refers to 
the reality of the novel, which in turn refers to reality. The world of the novel exists parallel 
to our own world.' Van Luxemburg et al., Over literatuur, 61. 
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The religious element in the characters is doubly connected with Dos- 
toevsky's own religious conceptions and with God. The religious, or the 
man in man), as far as it refers to God, continues to elude the reader both 
in the novels and in the ego documents. Partly for this reason I have 
defended the need to introduce the formal entity of the living person as 
being ‘more’ than the author, particularly as regards religious faith. The 
formal openness of the character (his place in the dialogue of the novel’s 
world) and his intrinsic incompleteness (‘the man in man’, the religious) 
do not mean that a reader can interpret him according to concepts or 
theories external to the novel, and certainly not according to his own 
religious concepts. But the glass fragments in the novelistic kaleidoscope 
have their source in Dostoevsky’s kaleidoscope. 

I conclude from all this that we need to start from the ego documents 
and then look at which religious objects occur in Dostoevsky’s own kalei- 
doscope, aware of the limitations involved. On the one hand this allows a 
sharper demarcation of the meaning of faith in the novels. On the other 
hand it can underline my view that it is illegitimate to read religious ele- 
ments into the novels that are external to Dostoevsky’s kaleidoscope, 
or to project the formulations and thoughts of characters directly onto 
Dostoevsky. 

Simultaneously, the religious convictions expressed in the ego docu- 
ments should be assessed on methodological grounds: they do not limit 
the characters’ religious convictions or experience, rather the reader's 
eagerness to fix the faith of both Dostoevsky and the characters. Next, 
I can explore the perception of Dostoevsky in early dialectical theology, 
and explain the theological consequences which follow from the way that 
Barth and Thurneysen approach Dostoevsky. 


PART II 


THE ROOTS OF POLYPHONY, OR: HOW DO YOU BELIEVE? 
DOSTOEVSKY’S RELIGIOUS CONCEPTIONS IN THE EGO DOCUMENTS 


CHAPTER THREE 


INTRODUCTION 


Well, who of us for instance is strong in dogmas? 
PSS XXIV, 123 


In the previous Part the relation between faith and realism in Dostoevsky 
was elaborated for methodological reasons. Dostoevsky’s literary work 
was discussed here only from the polyphonic perspective. This does not 
of course exhaust the genres of fiction in Dostoevsky. His early novels, for 
instance, or Notes from the Underground, cannot be strictly called poly- 
phonic, and House of the Dead incorporates his own experiences in the 
first-person form of the fictional narrator. He also wrote short stories for 
his journalistic works (as in A Writer’s Diary). The status of Dostoevsky’s 
word in his literary oeuvre remains unchanged here: it is an other person’s 
word within Dostoevsky’s kaleidoscope. 

Some of the ego documents quoted show that faith forms the key to, 
and heart of, Dostoevsky’s novels. The first Part also laid a methodological 
foundation for the thesis that the perception of Dostoevsky in early dia- 
lectical theology can only be accurately judged if we know which religious 
conceptions were important for Dostoevsky himself. In this Part I will try 
to reconstruct what the Christian faith—in the sense of ideas about the 
existence of God, immortality, redemption in Christ, and related issues— 
meant to Dostoevsky. The question I want to focus on in his ego docu- 
ments comes from The Brothers Karamazov, where Alyosha Karamazov 
asks his brother Ivan: ‘How do you believe?’ [PSS XIV, 213] In the context 
of the novel the interrogative ‘how’ also functions as ‘what?’ In his answer 
Ivan states both what he believes and how he believes. This chapter will 
highlight the possible interaction between the ‘how’ (as existential! faith 
including doubt) and the ‘what’ (as the systematic-theological religious 
content, such as in a creed)? 


1 I do not use the terms "existence" and “existential” in the philosophical sense, but in 
the general sense of a subject's existence, without predicative additions. 

? Recently the importance of this methodological question has been approved by 
Blank, Dostoevsky's Dialectics and the Problem of Sin. Also, she distinguishes (referring to 
Bakhtin) the person Dostoevsky from the writer, cf. 22: 'I must emphasize, however, that 
it is not my goal to consider contradictions that characterised Dostoevsky as a person. 
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It is not easy to answer the question of Dostoevsky’s religious concep- 
tions, since he was not a theologian and did not write down his religious 
ideas in any systematic form. His limited theological knowledge is also 
indicated by the motto for this Part (taken from the Notebook 1875-1876). 
The continuation of this note might apply to my activity: ‘Truly even our 
specialists are sometimes not always competent in this case. And that is 
why we leave it to the specialists.’ [PSS XXIV, 123] 

A note which directly precedes these remarks points in a different direc- 
tion: ‘What is a prayer? A prayer is an elevation of the mind.’ [PSS XXIV, 
123] Yet Dostoevsky’s ego documents mainly consist of argued reflections 
on individual questions of faith. These statements should, however, be 
interpreted with caution. In relation to Dostoevsky’s ego documents I 
use terms like “systematic-theological” or “dogmatic” in order to find or 
reconstruct certain religious ideas, and never in the sense that Dostoevsky 
himself had a dogmatic system or, for instance, a detailed soteriology or 
eschatology. The term “anthropology” is also used in the general sense of 
“view of man”, in which man’s relation to God is the essential aspect. 

So far the literature on the relationship between this dogmatic dimen- 
sion in the ego documents and in the novels is rather sparse. Nor is the 
question addressed by the tradition of Russian religious thinkers who were 
influenced by Dostoevsky, including Vladimir Solovyov, Nikolai Berdyaev, 
Lev Shestov, and Vasilii Rozanov. There are two reasons for this. First, 
none of these thinkers had access to important source material which was 
only published in Dostoevsky's Complete Works in Thirty Volumes (PSS, 
1972-1990).* Second, these thinkers were not generally concerned to set 


I am interested in Dostoevsky as a creative author—that is, the intellectual and spiritual 
intersection of the dualities and contradictions that we, readers, find in his works.' Yet her 
choice for the 'creative author implies that she fails to see the methodological import of 
this difference. This makes itself felt, for example, when Blank correctly stresses the inac- 
cessibility of the faith of the living person Dostoevsky in his letter to Mikhail Dostoevsky 
(51), but at the same time, by referring to a letter to Mikhail from a totally different period 
of Dostoevsky's life (50), does not allow for the methodological consequences of periodisa- 
tion of Dostoevsky's faith in regard to the lacunae of our knowledge, —one of the central 
topics of this Part of my book. 

3 Cf. Lure, “Aormaruka”; Tikhomirov, “O 'xpucrozorus' /Iocroesckoro" Galkin, 
"CMeprb ur 6eccmeprne?”. 

4 PSS numbers thirty-three volumes: volumes XXVIII-XXX with Dostoevsky's letters 
consist of two volumes each. The difficult history of this edition in the Soviet context is 
related by Arkhipova, “Kak mbı uana", 225-236. A number of expressive ego docu- 
ments, with countless omissions and changes, was included earlier in Bazanov, JIumepa- 
mypnoe nacaedcmao. All Dostoevsky passages and all other quotations from the Russian, 
except where indicated, are given in my own translation. 
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out the (dogmatic) content of Dostoevsky’s religious ideas, but to pre- 
sent their own theological positions in his spirit.’ As a result, they often 
failed to do full justice to the specific nature of Dostoevsky's religious 
conceptions. 

Dostoevsky's religious ideas could only be investigated after the full 
corpus of ego documents had been published in PSS. The studies known 
to me are confined to articles which contain very little in the way of 
systematic-theological inquiry. The collection Dostoevsky and the Chris- 
tian Tradition, for instance, proposes the method of reading the writer 
‘religiously’.6 But the contributions to this volume do not attempt to find 
the dogmatic content of Dostoevsky's ego documents, so that interesting 
connections are lost and the emphasis lies on the authors' own religious 
interpretation. In his 2002 study J.P. Scanlan states that a philosophical 
inquiry into Dostoevsky's thought was lacking because the writer has been 
annexed by literary theory." A similar situation goes for theological stud- 
ies, though this is certainly not the only cause. Strictly speaking, only the 
article by the Russian Orthodox theologian V.M. Lur'e "The Dogmatics of 
the Religion of Love. The Dogmatic Conceptions of the Later Dostoevsky" 
(1996) deals with the same subject which occupies me in this Part. In view 
of the methodologically different approach? and the fact that Lur'e cites 
less material, this article is only used as an investigative source on a num- 
ber of relevant points. 

Scanlan considers Dostoevsky's religious thought from a philosophical 
viewpoint. In my discussion of Scanlan in chapter 6 I will ask whether 
justice is done to Dostoevsky's ego documents when approached from a 


5 To be sure, there were exceptions. Thus V. Zen’kovskii offers an excellent survey 
of Dostoevsky's religious and philosophical insights, but his material was limited. See 
Zen'kovskii, Hcmopua pycckoü Guaocoguu, 1/2, 220—244. Losskii, Jocmoeecxuit u eeo xpuc- 
muanckoe MupononuManue, contains an astonishing amount of ego documents, especially 
in view of the fact that it was prepared for publication in 1939. 

$ See Pattison, Thompson, Dostoevsky and the Christian Tradition. 

7 Scanlan, Dostoevsky the Thinker, 3. Scanlan's meaning becomes clear when one reads, 
for instance, the following passage in H.-J. Gerigk: 'No matter how much Dostoevsky, the 
novelist, may be of interest to theologians (...), penologists (...), psychiatrists (...), moral 
philosophers (...), he belongs completely to literary theory, though this science can only 
meet its obligation to aesthetic experience if it does not withdraw to purely formalistic 
positions, but allows the individual sciences challenged by its texts to speak as comple- 
mentary sciences and sees itself as general and comparative literature with poetology as 
its centre.’ Gerigk, “Dostojevski’s Wirkung”, 42. 

8 Like most inquirers, Lur'e does not apply the methodological distinction between 
Dostoevsky's literary and ego-documentary texts, leading him to inappropriate conclu- 
sions about Dostoevsky's "faith". 
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philosophical perspective only. This question has to do with Dostoevsky's 
existential faith and doubt and with the methodological function of the 
gaps in our knowledge. And can the meaning of faith in Dostoevsky be 
really understood if influence of or similarity to a systematic thinker 
(Kant), or even a certain tradition, can be pinned to Dostoevsky? This 
question follows from the methodological starting-point of this study. The 
issue returns in a different way in the last Part, when I discuss Dosto- 
evsky’s influence on early dialectical theology. 

Another point requiring attention is how the choice of sources from 
Dostoevsky’s ego documents can be justified. In general three genres of 
Dostoevsky’s ego documents can be distinguished. Each is connected with 
the context of his time in a specific way: ı. journalism (articles, A Writer’s 
Diary)? in which he formulated his thoughts for a broad audience; 2. let- 
ters (and inscriptions in albums), which were intended for private per- 
sons; 3. personal diary: notes which were not meant to be read by others.!° 
Dostoevsky did not keep a regular diary. Personal notes, records of his 
epileptic fits, reminders, brief reactions to current affairs etc. are often 
scattered among the notes for his literary or journalistic work. In writing 
down his thoughts he often consulted notebooks from other years, so that 
it is hard to determine the chronological order of his notes." This is prob- 
ably why some ego-documentary notes from the same period ended up 
in different volumes of PSS. Thus the note—discussed in chapter 5—after 
the death of his first wife (1864) was included in volume XX, while other 


9 On Dostoevsky's attitude (his intended sincerity) in relation to A Writer's Diary 
and on problems he sometimes had with this, see PSS XXI, 5-8; 371-373; XXII, 265-266; 
306-15; XXIX, 178; Rozenblyum, Teopueckue dnesnuku /[ocmoeeckoeo, 52-58; Vladimirtsev, 
Tloamuxa "7[ueenuxa nucamena”, 22. 

10 These are included in PSS on account of their ‘diarian and autobiographical content', 
though the editors were aware that these ‘materials were not intended by Dostoevsky for 
publication’. [PSS XXVII, 267] In volume XXVIII, with which the publication of Dosto- 
evsky's letters begins, no justification is given for the publication of documents from Dos- 
toevsky's private life. [See PSS XXVIII, 393-394.] 

11 ‘Dostoevsky often used two or even three notebooks at once; one notebook would 
sometimes be filled in the course of several years and would of course contain notes which 
were produced in different times and related to various themes. (...) It is well known that 
Dostoevsky did not fill his notebooks in succession. He could simply open a page, which 
was sometimes partly written, in order to hastily record new thoughts and images. Often 
he turned the pages from left to right, opened the notebook from the other side and wrote 
in the opposite direction for a while, but would then return to the beginning of the note- 
book or to a random page in another notebook.’ Bazanov, Jlumepamypuoe nuacaeócmao, 
5-6. 
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autobiographical notes (1860-1881) are found in volume XXVII. How- 
ever, Dostoevsky attached great importance to his work books and work 
notebooks. 

The religious themes specific to Dostoevsky can be found in all three 
kinds of ego documents. Statements about religion are usually confined 
to stray remarks or relatively brief passages, most of which are discussed 
here. In what follows I simply call all three genres “ego documents”, 
because the dogmatic conceptions do not depend on genre. 


The focus being on the religious themes in the ego documents, I will 
make little use of biographies. Both Dostoevsky’s biography and the cli- 
mate of his age are painted magisterially in J. Frank’s five-volume mag- 
num opus. Partly because Frank had set himself a much broader task than 
the description of Dostoevsky’s faith, he was not able to explore the reli- 
gious issues in all their aspects. Nevertheless, in view of its importance, 
I will regularly refer to his work. Together with the classic studies by 
K. Onasch,} it will also play a role in addressing the methodological ques- 
tion of the relation between the living person, the author, and the literary 
oeuvre. In addition there will be occasional recourse to recollections of 
Dostoevsky (which, with reservations, can be regarded as the fourth ego- 
documentary genre). 

E. Opochinin remembers a conversation around 1879, in which Dosto- 
evsky relates how he thinks faith should be lived: ‘One must believe, strive 
for the invisible God (...) People can say to me that such a faith is blind 
and naive, but I will reply that faith should be precisely that. Surely not 
everybody should become a theologian.” At first sight Dostoevsky’s reli- 
gious conceptions are in fact rather simple and almost naive, and revolve 
around a few essential points. The religious themes connected with these 
central points will show that their interrelation is actually complex. 


The structure of this Part is as follows. Chapter 4 looks at biographical 
moments crucial to Dostoevsky's faith. Chapter 5 goes on to explore 
in depth one such moment, which is reflected in a diary entry. The 


12 Alongside other ego-documentary notes from 1864 included in volume XXVII, the 
note in volume XX is found in The Russian State Library in the same fond 93, L2.7. 

13 Onasch, Dostojewski als Verführer; Onasch, Der verschwiegene Christus. 

1^ Vatsuro et al. (eds.), //ocmoesckuü e eocnowunanuax, vol. 2, 387. 

15 In his letter of 15 July 1876 to his second wife Dostoevsky mentions' as his only good 
trait [PSS XXIX,, 99]; cf. Volgin, ITocnednuü 200 Jocmoescxozo, 224, 226. 
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entry allows us to tackle the question whether his faith can be under- 
stood within a philosophical conceptual framework. This takes place in 
chapter 6, after which chapter 7 conducts a search for other dogmatic 
foundations of Dostoevsky’s faith. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE REBIRTH OF RELIGIOUS CONVICTIONS 


4.1  Dostoevsky's Youth 


An inquiry into Dostoevsky's religious views cannot start without mention- 
ing some of the biographical facts relevant to his religious development. 
Dostoevsky grew up in a devout family, in which prayer and churchgoing 
were a part of everyday life. Looking back on his youth in 1873, he says: 


I came from a Russian and devout family. As long as I can remember, I 
remember my parents' love for me. In our family we knew the Gospel from 
our earliest youth. (...) Visiting the Kremlin and the Moscow cathedrals was 
always something solemn to me. [A Writer's Diary (1873), PSS XXI, 134] 


This memory touches on a highly characteristic connection of love and 
religious feeling in Dostoevsky, a connection which returns in many ego- 
documentary texts. Important, too, is Dostoevsky's early familiarity with 
the Russian Orthodox tradition and liturgy. The memories of his younger 
brother Andrei also describe the devout atmosphere in the parental 
home.! Dostoevsky's parents paid a great deal of attention to the religious 


1 Dostoevsky, A., Bocnomunanua, 65, 69. Onasch suggests that these recollections are 
more reliable than what Dostoevsky himself says about his religious upbringing (in A 
Writer's Diary) since his statements there are placed in specific ‘mental constructions". 
See Onasch, Der verschwiegene Christus, 13-14. In my view, Dostoevsky's memories are 
completely reliable, but they do not cover all the aspects of his (religious) experience. We 
also need to qualify the still prevalent view that Dostoevsky had an unhappy childhood, 
overshadowed by a dominant and unstable father, Mikhail Andreevich Dostoevsky. This 
picture of his childhood is often used to explain the alleged gloominess of his novels. But 
the literature provides varying opinions on the character of his father. For instance, the 
authors of the renowned Chronicle of the Life and Work of F.M. Dostoevsky support the view 
that Dostoevsky's father was 'a surly, tense, jealous and suspicious man': Budanova and 
Fridlender, lemonuco, vol. 1, 25. On the other hand S.V. Belov writes that he was ‘a kind- 
hearted, excellent father, a humane and enlightened human being’. Belov, Jocmoeecxuit, 
12. Without exploring the issue in detail, both the primary and secondary sources show that 
the truth must be somewhere between the two opposites. Though Dostoevsky’s father was 
apparently a quick-tempered man, both the writer and his brothers Mikhail and Andrei 
always talk about him with respect and love. And the surviving letters of the father to his 
wife and children are suffused with love and genuine solicitude, though stylistically, in 
keeping with the spirit of the times, they make a somewhat sentimental impression. See 
Grossman, lym» /[ocmoeeckoeo, 16-17; PSS XXVIII, 55, 62, 410; XXIX,, 76; Dostoevskaya, 
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upbringing of their children. Religious instruction was one of the com- 
pulsory subjects in all Russian schools (up to the October revolution in 
1917). To prepare them for school, Dostoevsky’s parents enlisted the help 
ofa deacon, much loved by the children, to give them religious lessons at 
home.? Probably the first book that Dostoevsky read, under his mother’s 
wing, was a selection of stories from the Old and the New Testament.? 
Dostoevsky himself wrote that he listened to the stories of saints’ lives 
before he learnt to read, and that the book of Job was one of the first 
books that deeply moved him in his early years.* 


As we shall see in the next section, there are different attestations to 
Dostoevsky’s faith in his youth and to his relationship with the Ortho- 
dox Church. Here I will confine myself to a recollection of his friend A.E. 
Vrangel’ regarding Dostoevsky’s faith in his younger years around 1855: 
‘He was pious [HaGoxex], rather, but rarely went to church and did not 
like priests.’> K. Onasch rightly calls Dostoevsky a representative of the 
intelligentsia, who were characterised by this combination of inner piety 
and distrust of the church as an institution. According to Onasch, the 
estrangement between the clergy and the laity (the two estates of which 


Bocnomunanua, 77; Budanova and Fridlender, Jlemonuce, vol. 1, 39; Schoultz, Ceemanui, 
ocusuepadocmnoiii /locmoesckuü, 56-57; FRANK: I, 16-18; V, 247. Dostoevsky’s second wife 
confirms that her husband ‘liked to think back to his happy, peaceful childhood’. Dos- 
toevskaya, Bocnomunanua, 89. Losskii rightly points to the link between Dostoevsky’s 
thoughts about his family and those about God; cf. Losskii, Jocmoeecxuii u eeo xpucmu- 
anckoe Mupononumanue, 56. 

2 Cf. Dostoevsky, A., Bocnomunanua, 65. 

3 Cf Grossman, Cemunapuü no /[ocmoeeckoy, 68. 

^ PSS XXV, 215 and XXIX,, 43. Cf. Grossman, Cemunapuü no JJocmoeecxomy, 68. Accord- 
ing to his second wife, the writer incorporated impressions from his childhood in The 
Brothers Karamazov in the memories of Starets Zosima. PSS XIV, 264. The figure of Job 
also interested Dostoevsky while he was writing The Raw Youth, cf. PSS XVI, 140-141, 346; 
also: XIII, 330; XVII, 423. 

5 Vatsuro et al. (eds.), /locmoeeckuit e socnomunanuax, vol. 1, 358. In his youth (1838- 
1843) he was also well-known for his piety. See the memories of A.I. Savel'ev in idem, 
vol. 1, 163. Cf. also the memories of S.D. Yanovskii, who knew Dostoevsky in 1846-1848. 
Idem, 245-246. 

$ See Onasch, "Dostojevskij in der Tradition". Onasch refers to a long tradition of oppo- 
sition between clerical and secular thinkers since the Byzantine Empire. In his view, Dos- 
toevsky's thought may also have been influenced by the conflict surrounding the heretic 
Fedor Kuritsin (early 19th century), because it concerned the freedom of the soul and the 
legitimacy of the burning of heretics. As he puts it, the official church had become institu- 
tionally weakened since the time of Peter the Great and the concomitant Europeanisation 
of the upper classes, because a secular power was appointed as Head of the Holy Synod. In 
this way the Church was directly confronted with e.g. the influence of the rapidly growing 
Freemasonry. 
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the unity of the Russian Orthodox Church consists) was related to the 
monopoly of the official church regarding, above all, the interpretation 
of Scripture. The Church’s rigid attitude led to the development of the 
unique phenomenon of Russian religious philosophers. These were intel- 
lectuals who, certainly in the nineteenth century, did not belong to the 
clerical estate. 

Onasch mentions three points shared by the representatives of this tra- 
dition of nineteenth-century ‘profane theologians’, among whom, besides 
Dostoevsky, he ranks two founders of the Slavophile movement, Ivan 
Kireevskii and Aleksei Khomyakov: 1) dissatisfaction with the philosophi- 
cal stagnation of the official theology; 2) detachment from the Church, 
together with a strict preservation of Russian Orthodox rites and precepts; 
3) an absence of interest in Church doctrine, in which the religious philos- 
ophers independently studied the patristic sources and incorporated them 
in their thought.” Onasch’s observations are correct; only the description 
of Dostoevsky as a ‘profane theologian’ seems untenable. I will show this 
in my further discussion. 

Besides the Orthodox tradition, Russian and Western literature (and 
philosophy) had a deep impact on the writers world-view. The princi- 
pal figure for Dostoevsky was doubtless the Russian poet A.S. Pushkin 
(1799-1837). He experienced the death of Pushkin as a personal loss: his 
brother Andrei remembers the young Fyodor saying that if he had not 
worn mourning for the death of his own mother at the time, he would 
have worn it for Pushkin’s death.® And in the last year of his life Dosto- 
evsky gave his “Pushkin speech”, which earned him the name of prophet. 
Since his youth he was also well-versed in the Romantics, such as 
Zhukovsky, Griboedov, and Lermontov. Later he passionately followed 
the developments and movements in Russian literature and read writ- 
ers like Gogol, Aksakov, Saltykov-Shchedrin, Goncharov, and of course 
Tolstoy. In Western literature he admired Shakespeare and Cervantes, 
Hugo and Hoffmann, and he knew Schiller by rote. His translation of 
Balzac’s Eugenie Grandet was published as early as 1844. He felt attracted 
to George Sand, but particularly in Dickens he found many similarities to 
his own insights. He was familiar with the systems of French utopians like 
Fourier and Saint-Simon. One could add more names to this list of poets 
and thinkers. It is more important to know that Russia at this time saw a 


7 See Onasch, “Dostojevskij in der Tradition”, 117. 
8 Dostoevsky, A., Bocnomunanua, 79. 
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specific mingling of the Russian Orthodox world-view and Western secu- 
lar thought. 

In general one can distinguish between the Western element in Dos- 
toevsky, which is particularly prominent before 1849 and is generally 
expressed in his idiom, and Eastern Orthodox spirituality, which comes 
strongly to the fore in the essential aspects of his religious insights from 
at least 1864 onwards. In my view, the Western influences identifiable in 
Dostoevsky do not have fundamental significance for his religious ideas. 
Partly for this reason, my discussion puts more emphasis on the spiritual 
aspect, also against the stress often laid on the ‘Western’ aspect or on a 
strictly interpreted Orthodox aspect in Dostoevsky. 


4.2 The Periodisation of Dostoevsky’s Faith 


Dostoevsky’s religious experience was not undisturbed or harmonious. He 
knew moments of profound doubt, moments when he would try to hold 
on to his faith. Precisely in these moments, dogmatic conceptions were 
crucial. Usually his life is divided into four periods as regards the relation 
of faith and doubt. The first covers his convictions until 1849. It is often 
said that he was inclined towards atheism in this period. The second cov- 
ers the change in his beliefs in the following fifteen years. The third is 
seen as the maturation of his religious ideas in the years 1864-1870, after 
which the last period begins, up to his death in 1881. On the basis of the 
ego documents I hope to show in this Part that, from a dogmatic perspec- 
tive, Dostoevsky’s faith is characterised by constants, certainly from 1864 
onwards. 


The ego documents do not give enough insight into the content of Dosto- 
evsky's religious ideas before 1849. That is, before this time it is not really 
possible to say anything about constants or changes. Dostoevsky himself 
talks about the transfiguration of his convictions in the article “One of 
Today’s Falsehoods” in A Writer’s Diary (1873), in which he records memo- 
ries of his youth. I already quoted from this article. He also writes: ‘I would 
find it very hard to tell about the history of the rebirth of my convictions, 
especially because it is perhaps not so interesting and not really suited 
to a serial article.’ [PSS XXI, 134] In the 1876 Notebook he returns to the 
theme, but now claims that there was no essential ‘rebirth’ of his convic- 
tions, and that his religious foundations never underwent a change: 
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But you will say: the Dostoevsky of now and of then are different, but after I 
accepted other convictions (Christian ones and not those ofthe Slavophiles) 
and united as far as possible with our people (during the forced labour I 
already felt how far I had become alienated from it, the robber taught me a 
great deal). But I have not changed my ideals at all: I believe, only not in a 
commune, but in the Kingdom of God.? [PSS XXIV, 106] 


This last memory seems to be confirmed by a memory of A.P. Milyukov, 
an acquaintance of Dostoevsky from the time before 1849. He remembers 
that ‘life in an Icarian commune or phalanstery seemed to him more ter- 
rible and repugnant than any forced labour,’ and his statement that ‘in 
life and in the eternal historical structure of our people (...) in a com- 
munity, in a collective enterprise and in joint responsibility there have 
long been foundations which are firmer and more normal than all the 
dreams of Saint-Simon and his school. The ideas of utopian socialism 
and the German Left Hegelians were discussed in the circle around the lit- 
erary critic V.G. Belinskii. Dostoevsky met Belinskii in the summer of 1845. 
A few months earlier, Belinskii had become a confirmed socialist-atheist.! 
Precisely the relation between Dostoevsky's socio-political and eschato- 
logical views forms one of the greatest difficulties in the ego-documentary 
research. 


Christology is another aspect that can only be discussed in general terms 
in relation to this first period. The ego documents do not offer a defi- 
nite answer here either. Thus Dostoevsky's letter of 1 January 1840 to his 
brother Mikhail contains an ambiguous statement about Christ: ‘Homer 
(a legendary person, perhaps like Christ incarnated by God and sent to us) 
can only be paralleled with Christ, and not with Goethe.’ [PSS XXVIII, 69] 
Itis unclear here whether Dostoevsky sees Christ as merely a human being 
incarnated by God. In fact, he is talking primarily about Homer here, not 
Christ. We cannot say from this one quotation whether Dostoevsky in this 
period saw Christ as the incarnate God. 


9 On the correlation of this passage and A Writer's Diary (1876), see Rozenblyum, 
Teopueckue Onesnuku /Jocmoesckoeo, 56. Dostoevsky's view of the Slavophile movement 
changed, from his polemic with its representatives in 1861 until he "joined" the movement 
in the "Pushkin speech". 

10 Vatsuro et al. (eds.), Jocmoeeckuit e seocnomunanuax, vol. 1, 263-264. An ‘Icarian com- 
mune' is a commune as described in the book by E. Cabet, Voyage en Icarie (1840); in the 
works of Fourier a ‘phalanstery’ is an agricultural community formed by members of an 
'association' living under one roof. 

1 See FRANK I, 186. 
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Precisely the belief in Christ as God-man became a point of conten- 
tion in his discussions with Belinskii.!? This is shown by several ego docu- 
ments. A first example comes from the same A Writer’s Diary (1873): 


When I got to know him he was a passionate socialist and he started to talk 
to me at once about atheism. (...) He knew that moral principles are the 
foundation of all things. (...) But as a socialist he was obliged in the first 
place to bring down Christianity; he knew that the revolution must unavoid- 
ably begin with atheism. He could not but bring down the religion which 
had brought forth the moral foundations of the society which he rejected. 
(...) But what remained was always the shining personality of Christ him- 
self, which was the hardest to oppose. As a socialist he had to reject the 
doctrine of Christ and call it a wrong, undeveloped love of man which had 
been condemned by present-day science and economic principles; but still 
there remained the shining face of the God-man, his unattainable moral 
stature, his wonderful and wonder-working beauty. [PSS XXI, 10] 


Belinskii had no alternative to Christ; he constantly started by reviling 
Christ in foul language. (See Dostoevsky’s letter to Strakhov of 18 May 
1871: PSS XXIX,, 215; cf. PSS XI, 73.) Every time Dostoevsky was moved: his 
face contorted and he would almost cry. [PSS XXI, n] The only surviving 
note from the literary critic to the writer also shows what the discussions 
between the two were about: ‘Dostoevsky, my (immortal) soul longs to see 
you.’ [Quoted in: PSS XVIII, 355] 

Comparison of Dostoevsky's letter to Mikhail from 1840 with this 
memory of the conversations with Belinskii raises the following question. 
Could Dostoevsky’s view of Christ’s divinity have changed in these five 
years? This seems improbable, but nothing can be said with certainty 


12 The history of the Greek term is found in Valliere, Modern Russian Theology, 13: ‘It 
should be noted that theandria, theanthröpia and their derivatives occur relatively rarely 
in patristic sources and usually indicate Origenist or Monophysite tendencies. The atti- 
tude of the fifth-century Orthodox bishop Quintianus is typical: ei tis theanthröpian legei, 
kai ouchi theon kai anthröpon mallon legei, anathematizesthö (“If anyone says theanthropy 
rather than saying God and human being, let him be anathematised”; Patrologia Graeca, 
ed. Migne, 85:1740). The most prominent case involving these terms was the effort by 
Emperor Heraclius, Patriarch Sergius of Constantinople and Patriarch Cyrus of Alexandria in 
the seventh century to reconcile the Monophysites to Orthodoxy by offering the formula mia 
theandriké energeia (“one divine-human activity”) to describe the activity of Christ the God- 
man. The effort broke down over objections from Rome as well as from many Eastern theo- 
logians. In any case, nowhere in the annals of patristic theology is there an example of a 
theological system founded on theandria or theanthröpia. Theologies of the humanity of 
God are modern constructs, examples of the reconstructionism characteristic of the Russian 
school.’ By ‘the Russian school’ Valliere means the three thinkers from the title of his book. 
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here.? Another ego document may support the idea that Dostoevsky’s 
faith in Christ as God-man was temporarily weakened: ‘Through the Rus- 
sian people I have once again received Christ in my soul, whom I had got 
to know as a child in my parents’ house and whom I almost lost when in 
my turn I had changed into a "European liberal”? [A Writer's Diary, August 
1880: PSS XXVI, 152] 


Another moment during a crucial event in Dostoevsky's life seems to 
contradict this recollection. Because he took part in the political circle 
of Mikhail Butashevich-Petrashevskü (1821-1866), whose Friday eve- 
ning meetings he had attended since the spring of 1847, he was arrested 
together with 34 other visitors ofthe "Fridays" on the night of 22 to 23 April 
1849. After interrogation by a special committee, and after eight months' 
imprisonment in the Peter and Paul Fortress in St. Petersburg, Dostoevsky 
was sentenced to death. For want of evidence, the sentence was vaguely 
motivated. For instance, he was accused of publicly reading out Belinskii’s 
letter to Gogol. In actual fact the government saw extreme danger in a 
group which discussed theoretical and practical avenues for the reform 
of Russia. 

On 22 December 1849 the prisoners were taken from their cells and 
brought to Semenovsky Square, where a scaffold had been erected. 


13 N. Losskii states that the loss of Christ through Belinskii’s influence may have meant 
no more than that Dostoevsky did not himself take the Eucharist in the summer of 1845 
until June 1847. See Losskii, /Jocmoesckuü u eeo xpucmuanckoe Mupononumanue, 40. 
Cf. Volgin’s observations on Dostoevsky’s last year: ‘But despite a life filled with drama, 
forced labour, illnesses, prosperity and adversity, despite age and experience, there is lit- 
tle evidence of a changed spiritual organisation.’ Volgin, Hocaeðnuŭ 200 /Iocmoescko2o, 
224. J. Frank also believes that Belinskii’s role in shaking Dostoevsky’s faith should not be 
overestimated. He acquainted Dostoevsky with the atheistic arguments of Strauss, Feuer- 
bach, and perhaps Stirner. Frank rightly concludes that if Dostoevsky failed in 1845 to find 
counter-arguments to the ideas of atheistic humanism, 'he amply made up for it later by 
the creation of his negative heroes. For when such characters reject God and Christ, they 
invariably engage in the impossible and self-destructive attempt to transcend the human 
condition, and incarnate the Left Hegelian dream of replacing the God-man by Man- 
god’. FRANK I, 198. Müller, “Wer bist du, Jesus?", 21 states in connection with ‘Old People’ 
(A Writer's Diary, 1873): 'Furthermore Dostoevsky admits explicitly that, despite the disa- 
greement with Belinskii which was soon to ensue, he “passionately accepted his entire 
doctrine" —so also atheism, which Feuerbach had given a new, deeper foundation, and the 
rejection of the Church's doctrine of Christ and the (...) criticism, reinforced by Strauss, of 
the historical credibility of the stories of the New Testament. But the criticism of Christian 
dogma did not affect the love for the "radiant personality", for the “bright countenance" of 
Jesus Christ’. But Dostoevsky does not say anywhere in the text that he has adopted the 
atheism of Belinskii, let alone that of Feuerbach or Strauss. Rather he is referring to the 
doctrine of the ‘milieu’, to which the next chapter of the Diary is devoted. 
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Before the execution Dostoevsky seems to have been ‘somewhat ecstatic 
[Bocropxen], he recalled ‘The Last Day of the Condemned Man’ by 
Victor Hugo.!* The prisoners spent some time waiting for the moment 
when they would be shot. Dostoevsky approached Speshnev and said 
‘“Nous serons avec le Christ”. “Un peu de poussiéres” [“We will be with 
Christ.” “A handful of dust”], Speshnev answered with a grin.’ Perhaps 
Dostoevsky was referring to Luke 23:43. It is significant that, of all people, 
he shared his hope with Speshnev, a confirmed atheist.!? 

At the last moment a courier arrived with the news that it had pleased 
the Tsar to revoke the death sentence. Initially Dostoevsky's sentence was 
commuted to eight years of forced labour in Siberia; in the end Nicho- 
las I halved the sentence and determined that Dostoevsky should sub- 
sequently serve as an ordinary soldier for an indefinite period. This new 
scenario, apparently devised by Nicholas I himself, starts a new era in the 
writer's life. After four years of penal servitude (1850-1854) and military 
service from early 1854 to October 1856, Dostoevsky was commissioned. 
Five years after the Tsar's death he was allowed to return to St. Petersburg 
in 1860. This meant a return from the Siberian periphery to the principal 
cultural centre of Russia. 


In conclusion, the contradictions in the passages quoted seem rather to 
stem from the fragmentary nature ofthe sources. It is almost impossible to 
infer from the ego documents of this time what Dostoevsky thought about 
religious themes and how such subjects and statements are connected. 
At the same time one should not conclude that there was no coherence, 
or that he was not actually religious. Again we should be aware that the 
living person is more than the image of the author which we can form on 
the basis of his writings. 


14 The reference is to Le dernier jour d'un condamné (1829). 

15 Quoted from: Vatsuro et al. (eds.), Jocmoeeckuti e eocnowunanuax, vol. 1, 12. Cf. Luke 
23:43 in French: "Aujourd'hui tu seras avec moi dans le paradis". N.A. Speshnev (1821- 
1882) had been very important to Dostoevsky since the autumn of 1848. Speshnev was 
a petrashevets, and also leader of a separate group, of which Dostoevsky was a member. 
L.I. Saraskina believes that Speshnev was the main prototype of Stavrogin (The Possessed): 
Saraskina, "becsr". N.V. Balashov states in his valuable article that Dostoevsky most proba- 
bly had the Gospel in Church Slavonic in this period: Balashov, "Crop o pycckoii bn6nun”, 
3. From the Peter and Paul Fortress, Dostoevsky first asks his brother for the French trans- 
lation, and then adds: ‘if you could include the Slavic translation, that would be perfect.’ 
[PSS XXVIII, 158-159] He probably received the Church Slavonic translation only, cf. PSS 
XXVIII, 160-161 and 449. For the Bible translations in Dostoevsky's library, see Desyatkina 
and Fridlender, *bu6zmorexa /IocroeBckoro", 257. 
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4.3 The Meaning of Siberia for the Periodisation 
of Dostoevsky’s Faith 


For four years Dostoevsky lived amidst the “dregs” of Russian society. 
In general his relationship with fellow prisoners was difficult: he was 
hated and humiliated on account of his aristocratic descent. Yet he man- 
aged to befriend a number of fellow convicts, and especially: to keep his 
faith in humanity. As I said earlier, he incorporated many biographical 
observations into The House of the Dead (1860-1862), the book which 
besides its literary value gives a unique social and psychological por- 
trait of the Russian convicts at this time. In a letter of 30 January-22 
February 1854 to his brother Mikhail, he reports on the years of hard 
labour. I quote a passage from this letter to give the reader an idea of the 
circumstances: 


Our life was very hard. Military penal servitude is more severe than civilian. 
I spent the entire four years in prison without going out, behind walls, and 
went out only for work. The work that fell to us was difficult, of course not 
always, and on occasion I exhausted myself in bad weather, in the wet, in 
the slush, or in the wintertime in unbearable cold. Once I spent about four 
hours at special work when the mercury had frozen, and it was perhaps 
40 degrees below freezing. My foot got frostbitten. We lived in a heap, all 
together, in one barracks. Imagine for yourself an old, dilapidated, wooden 
building that should have been torn down long since and that could no lon- 
ger serve. In the summer the stuffiness is unbearable, in the winter the cold 
beyond enduring. All the floors have rotted through. The floor is an inch 
thick with mud, you can slip and fall. The little windows are covered with 
hoarfrost, so that for a whole day it’s almost impossible to read. There’s an 
inch of ice on the window panes. There is a drip from the ceiling—it’s all 
full of holes. We're like herring in a barrel. If they stoke the stove with six 
logs there's no warmth (the ice barely melted in the room), but the fumes 
are unbearable—and that's our whole winter. The prisoners do their laun- 
dry right there in the barracks and splash water all over the whole little 
barracks. There's no room to turn around. It's impossible to go outside to 
answer the call of nature between sunset and sunrise, because the bar- 
racks is locked and a tub is placed in the hall, and therefore the stuffiness 
is unbearable. All the prisoners stink like pigs and say they can't help doing 
swinish things because, they say, ‘a man's a living thing.’ We slept on bare 
plank beds, one pillow was allowed. We covered ourselves up with short 
half-length fur coats, and your feet are always bare all night. You shiver the 
whole night. Mountains of fleas, lice, and cockroaches. [PSS XXVIII, 170; 
CL I, 187] 
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The rest of the letter yields evidence that Dostoevsky grew to love the 
Russian people in these years.!6 Since then he believed that this people 
is essentially good, pure, and strong. But his most important personal 
experience was that the Russian nation is basically a Christian nation. 
It is interesting in this regard that Belinskii in his letter to Gogol calls 
the Russian people ‘in essence deeply atheistic'!" The denunciation by 
P.D. Antonelli shows that precisely this passage met with great approval 
in the Petrashevskii circle. But it is clear from Dostoevsky's statement 
that he did not agree with the content and tone of the letter, and that 
he therefore did not reckon with a serious reception. He says that he had 
read the letter purely as a literary phenomenon, because he had been on 
friendly terms with the writer. [See PSS XVIII, 178 and 182.] In any case, 
in the course of years, and especially in the last decades of his life, he 
increasingly bases the idea of Russia's election on his observation of the 
nation's singular Christianity. His criticism of the West and in particular of 
Catholicism can be partly explained by this idea of Russian authenticity. 


The reason why religion plays a less prominent role in Dostoevsky before 
1849 is that he was more interested in social issues. But are we dealing 
with a radical transformation of his faith, or a stabilisation? Even after 
years of imprisonment, forced labour and military service, he does not 
abandon his dream of a more harmonious and happy world. However, he 
no longer sees the starting-point in an external reorganisation of social 
structures, but in an internal transformation of the personality. These 
years might signal his awareness of the primary role of Christ and Chris- 
tian love in this transformation.!? 

Vsevolod Solovyov remembers a conversation in which Dostoevsky 
talked about the salutary effects of his forced labour: 


after all, fate helped me then, I was saved by hard labour (...) I became an 
entirely new person (...) And as soon as everything had been decided, all 
my worrying stopped, even during the judicial inquiry. When I ended up 
in the fortress, I thought I was done for, I thought I would not even last for 


16 For a discussion of the depiction of the “Russian people" in his great novels and in 
his Writer's Diary see Ivanits, Dostoevsky and the Russian People. Ivanits limits herself to a 
literary analysis, and does not raise methodological or theological questions. 

17 Belinskii, JIornoe coópauue couunenuü. Vol. X, 214. 

18 Robin Feuer Miller suggests that Dostoevsky's ‘conversion’ (but was it?) may have 
taken place before the Siberian years; see her Dostoevsky's Unfinished Journey, 4-8, and 
27-28. She does, however, overrate the sparse testimonies, and gives no convincing 
interpretation. 
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three days, and suddenly I became completely calm. (...) and after that, the 
further it went, the better it became. Oh, it was a great happiness for me: 
Siberia and the forced labour! People say: horror, bitterness [os100,1enne |, 
people talk about the legitimacy of some or other bitterness! Sheer non- 
sense! I only had a healthy, happy life there, I understood myself there (...) I 
understood Christ (...) I understood the Russian soul and I felt that I myself 
am a Russian, that I am one of the Russian people. All my best thoughts 
occurred to me, now they only return and not even as clearly.!9 


A reminiscence of the poet A.N. Maikov shows that Dostoevsky saw forced 
labour as a tribulation. According to the writer, the purpose of this tribula- 
tion was to search behind the worst crimes and sins for the hidden core, 
for ‘the most important thing, without which one cannot live’. He saw 
his task in mediating his experience to a broad public, ‘so that others (if 
not everybody, if only a few) would improve at least the tiniest bit.’ This 
was a necessary task, ‘otherwise people with their material development 
will devour each other.’? Later, too, the writer goes on searching for ‘the 
man in man’ in marginal situations.?! These elements: the view of fate as 
the will of God, the wish to show others the deepest reason for existence, 
and the insight into the danger of the destruction caused by a society 
aimed solely at material prosperity, return constantly in Dostoevsky’s ego 
documents. 


44 Doubt and Constants of Faith. Christ as the Truth 


To demonstrate Dostoevsky’s faith or lack of faith, secondary literature 
has often pointed to his well-known ‘symbol of faith’, which he formu- 
lated in an 1854 letter to N.D. Fonvizina. Fonvizina (1805-1869) was the 
wife of the Decembrist M.A. Fonvizin. She voluntarily followed her exiled 
husband to Siberia and spent twenty-five years there by his side. With 
three other women she met the petrashevtsi in Tobolsk in January 1850, 
and gave each a New Testament in which 10 roubles was hidden. This 
Russian translation of the New Testament was the only book which 


19 Vatsuro et al. (eds.), Jocmoeeckuit e gocnomunanuax, vol. 2, 212. 

20 Vg]. idem, vol. 1, 16-17. 

7! A few examples: in 1875 he visits a colony for under-aged criminals, in 1876 an 
orphanage; he feels involved in the trial of a middle-class woman Kornilova. The writer 
is always highly interested in the Russian revolutionary movement: in Geneva in 1867 he 
"studies" the revolutionary emigrants, in March 1878 he attends the trial of Vera Zasu- 
lich, and in February 1880 he witnesses the execution of another revolutionary-terrorist, 
1.0. Mlodetskii. 
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Dostoevsky constantly kept with him during his penal servitude.?? He 
developed the habit of consulting this book, which he preserved religiously 
his whole life, in order to foresee his fate. On the very last day of his life, 
28 January 1881, he opened the Gospel at Matt. 3:14-15. He explained Jesus’ 
words, addressed to John the Baptist (‘Let it be so now; for thus it is fitting 
for us to fulfil all righteousness’) to his wife as a sign that she should not 
stop him, because he would die that day.?? The many notes and markings 
in this New Testament with pencil, pen and his fingernail make it clear 
that the writer read this book again and again.?* 

In the letter to Fonvizina, Dostoevsky refers to her hard lot and contin- 
ues with a personal confession: 


at such moments [of misfortune and suffering] you thirst for faith like ‘a 
withered blade of grass?* and find it, precisely because the truth shines 


22 Dostoevsky talks about this in the chapter ‘Old People’ in A Writer's Diary (1873): PSS 
XXI, 12. Grossman mentions that during his hard labour Dostoevsky rejected the books 
which his visitors brought along. He only made an exception for two novels by Dickens. 
Grossman, Cemunapuü no /Jocmoesckomy, 9. 

23 See Dostoevskaya, Bocnomunanua, 374-375. This New Testament with markings can 
be found on the internet: Zakharov (ed.), Texcm Eeaueeaua c nomemamu /locmoeeckoeo. In 
Dostoevsky's Gospel, page 6 starts with Matt. 314. Some researchers try to date the mark- 
ings in Dostoevsky’s gospel, but in the absence of scientific justification this is doubtful, 
particularly as regards the fingernail markings. See e.g. Kogan, "Beunoe u rexyrmree". Jones, 
Dostoevsky and the Dynamics, 55-58 gives examples which clearly show that the markings 
cannot be directly projected onto the novels or the characters either. Some biblical texts 
referred to in a novel are unmarked, and some marked passages are not ostensibly incor- 
porated in the novels. All subsequent references to markings in the gospel are intended for 
the reader’s information only, without any intention to suggest an interpretation. 

24 On these notes, see Kjetsaa, Dostoevsky and his New Testament. The largest number 
of notes (58) is found in the Gospel of John. Kjetsaa attributes this to John’s specific 
emphasis on God’s revelation in Jesus Christ. In his study Kjetsaa was unable to consider 
the fingernail markings. These are discussed in Kirillova, “Dostoevsky’s Markings in the 
Gospel According to St. John”; cf. Tikhomirov, */Iocroesckuii yutupyer Esanrenne”. The 
history of this New Testament translation by the Russian Bible Society is telling. The Soci- 
ety prepared the translations of the New Testament and the Psalms in 1818-1821. But the 
representatives of the Holy Synod believed that dissemination of these translations among 
lay people was pernicious and dangerous. The entire imprint was confiscated in 1825 to 
be burnt. A restriction by Nicholas I in 1826 allowed the sale of copies already purchased. 
However, the Metropolitan of St. Petersburg had all copies taken out of circulation. Appar- 
ently the charitable institutions ministering to the prisons were forgotten. The politically 
most dangerous part of the population, prisoners and exiles, were long provided with the 
New Testament from the stocks of these charities. See Chistovich, Hcmopua nepeeoda Buö- 
Auu; Balashov, "Crop o pycckoit Bn6nun”, 4-5. For a list of editions of the Old and the 
New Testament in Dostoevsky's library, see Grossman, Cemunapuü no /[ocmoeeckoMy, 43; 
Desyatkina and Fridlender, *bu6zmorexa /Iocroesckoro", 257. 

25 Cf. Ps. 101:5, 12; Isa. 42:15. 
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through clearly in the midst of misfortune. I'll tell you of myself that I've 
been a child of the age, a child of unbelief and doubt up till now and will be 
even (I know this) to the grave. What horrible torments this thirst to believe 
has cost me and continues to cost me, a thirst that is all the stronger in my 
soul the more negative arguments there are in me. And yet God sometimes 
sends me moments at which I'm absolutely at peace; at those moments I 
love and find that I am loved by others, and at such moments I composed 
for myself a credo in which everything is clear and holy for me. That credo is 
very simple, here it is: to believe that there is nothing more beautiful, more 
profound, more attractive, more wise, more courageous and more perfect 
than Christ, and what’s more, I tell myself with jealous love, there cannot be. 
Moreover, if someone proved to me that Christ were outside the truth, and 
it really were that the truth lay outside Christ, I would prefer to remain with 
Christ rather than with the truth. [PSS XXVIII, 176; CL I, 194-195 ]?® 


As often in Dostoevsky, the content of his idea is accentuated by the 
grammatical form in which it is expressed. In this credo the infinitive ‘to 
believe’, for instance, is given strong emphasis and sounds like an impera- 
tive which brings out even more the doubt in the first part of the quota- 
tion. The faith inspired by God must be kept when doubt becomes too 
strong. The related idea that the truth becomes keener in suffering is typi- 
cal of Dostoevsky and forms a guiding principle of his entire oeuvre. In 
this letter we find another important aspect: the love of Christ is directly 
connected with the love of one’s fellow man (in the sense both of loving 
and of being loved). Thus in these early years Dostoevsky already links 
love to a ‘specific religious element’.?7 

This aspect, certainly from this time onwards, forms a constant in Dos- 
toevsky’s faith and is expressed in superlatives used to stress Christ as a 
personal and universal ideal. Dostoevsky seems to imply that this exalted- 
ness cannot be achieved by man. But Christ is not an idealistic concept in 
this letter. The passage is highly personal; the idea expressed in superla- 
tives gives Dostoevsky something to hold on to. The ethics of love, too, 
attests to a personal view of Christ. For all the despair, doubt ultimately 
has a purifying effect. 


26 The same idea is attributed to the main character Stavrogin in The Possessed. PSS 
X, 198. 

27 B.N. Tikhomirov, on the other hand, believes that this credo lacks a ‘specific religious 
element‘. He compares the credo with Dostoevsky's statement in A Writer's Diary (1873) on 
E. Renan's Vie de Jesus (1863), ‘a book full of unbelief’: ‘that Christ is nevertheless an ideal 
of human beauty, an unattainable type that cannot be repeated even in the future'. [PSS 
XXI, 10-11] Tikhomirov, “O ‘xpucronorun’ /Iocroesckoro", 102, 110-111. 
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A quarter of a century later, in the 1880 notes, Dostoevsky repeats his 
idea almost literally: ‘Christ was mistaken—this has been proved! But this 
fervent feeling says: I would rather stay with a mistake, with Christ, than 
with you.’ [PSS XXVII, 57] Again: by giving such cross-references between 
statements from different periods, I merely want to indicate a general ten- 
dency, not present them as a closed and systematic whole. 


This adherence to Christ has led researchers to compare Dostoevsky’s 
faith with the statement ‘credo, quia absurdum attributed to Tertullian.?8 
But Dostoevsky’s choice of Christ above the ‘truth’ cannot be fully under- 
stood as long as the contents of these two different ‘truths’ have not been 
distinguished. In both quotations, and in many other ego documents, 
Dostoevsky opposes (directly or indirectly) the positivist ideas of ‘healthy 
egoism’ and utilitarianism discussed in many Russian salons and in the 
press.?? Viewed against this background, the truth of Christ consists in 
the commandment to love thy neighbour, the truth of the social sciences 
in acting out of self-interest. 

Compared with the letter to Fonvizina, the expression of doubt and 
despair in the 1880 note not only sounds more muted, it seems as if the 
truth of Christ is of a different, higher order and transcends the eviden- 
tial value of human reasoning. Dostoevsky’s writing is based on faith, 
expressed very directly here as ‘this fervent feeling’. In the 1854 letter he 
does not describe faith so much as a feeling, but as inspired by God. So 
both quotations rather bring out his personal passion and involvement 


28 Cf e.g. Kirpotin, /Jocmoesckuu—xydoschux, 39; critically, Tikhomirov, “O xpncrono- 
run’ /LocroeBckoro", 102-104; 108. It is interesting to mention here that Thurneysen under- 
lined the following passage (italicised here) in his copy of Nötzel, Dostojewski und wir, 69: 
'[Dostoevsky's] faith must be wholly faith, nothing but faith—absolutely nothing accessible 
to reason should be part of it—nothing which is somehow confirmed by external reality. And 
this principally because one part of us—our rational part—never wants to (and can) do 
without the sufficient reason for what somehow must be granted power over the soul. Faith 
against reality is the only true faith for Dostoevsky, and notes in the margin: ‘Credo quia 
absurdum’. [UBB, Nachlass Thurneysen, E 51] With a view to Part III, it is also useful to 
quote what follows (with Thurneysen’s underlining): ‘The last sacrifice which we can make 
is therefore to reject the sufficient reason for an assumption which cannot be proved to us. 
God must replace it. The purely incomprehensible should take the place which, according 
to our reason, can only be occupied by the incontrovertibly tangible. Only in the impen- 
etrable mystery is all contradiction completely cancelled! For Dostoevsky, this is the only 
legitimate content of faith.’ (69) 

29 The first position is for instance expressed in N.G. Chernishevskii’s novel What Is To 
Be Done? (1863); the literary critic N.A. Dobrolyubov expressed a utilitarian position. See 
also Tikhomirov, “O 'xpucrozoruu' /Ilocroesckoro", 107. 
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than a certain interpretation of the nature of faith. More significant than 
the specific formulations is the underlying idea that faith and ethics are 
inextricably linked. 

‘Christ and the truth’ are positively connected in A Writer’s Diary (1880). 
Dostoevsky calls the imitation of Christ ‘the great idea’. Again he argues 
polemically: 


It is not at all about usefulness, it is about the truth. After all, if I believe 
that the truth is here, precisely in what I believe, what do I care that nobody 
in the world wants to believe my truth, laughs at me and goes a different 
way. The great moral idea is so strong, unites people into a most solid alli- 
ance, precisely because it is not measured by its immediate usefulness, but 
makes them strive for the future, for age-old goals and absolute joy. [PSS 
XXVI, 164] 


I therefore take the truth of Christ in both ego documents to refer to 
Christ’s charity and the commandment which follows from it. For Dosto- 
evsky the truth without Christ is a lie.3° 


Dostoevsky’s entry in the 1881 Notebook shows how difficult the path to 
the stabilisation of faith and the allaying of doubt was:?! ‘Not as a boy do 
I thus believe in Christ and profess Him, but in the great melting-pot of 
doubts my hosanna was purified.’ [PSS XXVII, 86] In a letter of 6 April 1870 
to Maikov the writer also talks about his doubts: ‘The main question (...) 
is the same one that I have been tormented by consciously and uncon- 
sciously all my life—the existence of God.’ [PSS XXIX, 117; CL III, 248] 


In conclusion I would like to refer once again to the ‘how?’ and the ‘what? 
of faith, this time resorting to the image of the kaleidoscope. Religious 
experience and dogmatic themes are matters of a different order. The 
dogmatic themes remain constant and can be compared to the glass frag- 
ments in a kaleidoscope. The religious experience, on the other hand, the 


30 Tikhomirov acknowledges that the question of Dostoevsky’s symbol of faith is not 
sufficiently answered by the article ‘Christ is Outside the Truth’: ‘Dostoevsky’s faith was 
by no means established “according to Tertullian”, but as a search for a connective prin- 
ciple, for a linking of Christ to the truth, of the ideal and reality.’ Tikhomirov, “O ‘xpuc- 
ronorun’ /Iocroesckoro", 104. See also Volgin, [ocaeduuti 200 /[ocmoeeckoeo, 408: ‘Christ 
is the measure of truth and of beauty: precisely Christ himself and not just his doctrine 
(...). The act of life itself of Jesus of Nazareth, his suffering, the conciliatory meaning of 
his sacrifice—for Dostoevsky all this is no less important than the ideas expressed in the 
Sermon on the Mount.’ 

31 In his Gospel the corner of the page containing Mark 9:24: ‘I believe, help my unbe- 
lief" has been folded over. 
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attitude to the dogmatic themes, can change, and may be compared to the 
movement ofthe kaleidoscope. What we see in each individual ego docu- 
ment is a pattern of certain religious ideas at a particular moment. Yet 
constants in Dostoevsky’s religious ideas can be inferred from the various 
texts. In the next chapter I will look more closely at the most important 
ego document with a view to these constants. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


‘MASHA IS LYING ON THE TABLE’ 


Now you are lifted from the bed, 

Now you are carried on to the table... 
Your pale arms are laid quietly 

Across your breast. 

A. Grigor’ev (1857) 


5.1 Introduction. The Text 


The ego document to be discussed next is indispensable for the research 
question of this Part. It may also help to illustrate the relation of the liv- 
ing person and the author. One day after the death of his first wife, Maria 
Dmitrievna Dostoevskaya-Isayeva (1824-1864), Dostoevsky confided a 
number of thoughts to his notebook. On 16 April 1864 he wrote literally 
face to face with death: in accordance with Russian Orthodox tradition 
the body of his wife was lying on a table, waiting to be ministered to. 

In this entry below Dostoevsky writes about several themes: the immor- 
tality of the soul and the possibility of resurrection, the contradiction 
between egoism and the demand for self-sacrifice in imitation of Christ, 
the reason for suffering, and the bond between the generations. This text, 
written in circumstances under which everything a person says may be 
regarded as a confession, is the most extensive ego-documentary ‘testi- 
mony’ to Dostoevsky’s religious insights. It is given a central place in this 
Part, because as a kind of microcosm it not only contains many elements 
of Dostoevsky’s dogmatic ideas, but also reflects his doubts. The question 
is how these two perspectives, existential doubt and dogmatic ideas, are 
related. I will first give a complete translation of the text, then discuss it, 
and finally look at the other ego documents.! 


! For the Soviet public this text was first made accessible (in an abridged form) 
in Grossman, [lyme /Iocmoeeckoeo, 130-131 (for the Russian-reading Western public: 
Vysheslavtsev, "/Iocroesckuit o 1106Bn n 6eccmeprun”). The full version was published in 
Bazanov, JIumepamypnoe nacnedcemeo, 173-175. The first translation was in German: see 
Fülöp-Miller and Eckstein (eds.), Der unbekannte Dostojewski. For an English translation, 
which I have consulted, see The Unpublished Dostoevsky, 39-41. To make the discussion 
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1. 16 April. Masha is lying on the table. Will I see Masha again? 

2. To love a person as one’s own self according to Christ’s command- 
ment—is impossible. The law of personality on earth is the constraint. 
The J forms an obstacle. Christ alone was able to do this, but Christ 
was the age-old ideal of all ages,” to which man aspires and by the laws 
of nature should aspire. Meanwhile, after the appearance of Christ as 
the incarnated ideal of man, it has become clear that the highest, the 
final development of the personality should lead precisely to the point 
(at the very end of the development, at the point of attaining the goal) 
where man finds, realises and becomes convinced with all the strength 
of his nature that the highest use which man can make of his personal- 
ity, of the fullness of the development of his J, is as it were? to destroy 
that I, to give it over wholly to each and everyone, wholeheartedly and 
selflessly. This is the greatest happiness. In this way the law of the I 
merges with the law of humanism, and in merging, both, both the 7 
and the all (in appearance two extreme opposites), mutually destroyed 
for each other, each apart, attain at the same time the highest goal of 
individual development. 

3. This is precisely the paradise of Christ.* All history, both of humanity 
and to some extent of each person separately, is only development, 
struggle, striving and attainment of this goal. 

4. But if this is the ultimate goal of humanity (which, having attained it, 
will no longer need to develop, that is, to attain, to struggle, for all its® 
failing to understand the ideal and eternally strive for it, consequently 
it will no longer be necessary to live)—then as a result man, attaining 
it, ends his earthly existence. Thus man on earth is a being that only 
develops, so not completed, but in a transitional phase [nepexo;moe]. 

5. In my view, however, to attain such a great goal is completely sense- 
less if upon being attained everything ebbs away and disappears, i.e. if 


easier, each paragraph of Dostoevsky's text has been numbered. I have translated the entry 
on the basis of the manuscript (in: Russian State Library, fond 93.1.2.7, pp. 41-55). 

2 {T]he age-old of all ages [Bekoneunrrii or Beka]! is inserted. 

3 '[A]s it were [kax Opı]’ is inserted. 

4 '[OJf Christ [Xpucros]’ is inserted in the manuscript. The attributive use of proper 
names in nineteenth-century Russian is fairly common, and occurs regularly in Dostoevsky. 
It refers here to the kind of paradise which he will talk about further on; in paragraph 
2 ‘commandment is also used attributively for Christ in the expression [‘no sanoBeg4 
Xpucronoit ]. 

5 '[I]ts [cBoux]' is inserted. 


10. 


“anruxpncruane (antichristians)". 
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there will no longer be life for man after the goal has been attained. 
So: there is a future, paradisal life. 
What kind of life is this, where is it, on what planet, in what centre, 
perhaps in the ultimate centre, that is, in the bosom of the universal 
synthesis, so of God?— we do not know. We know only one trait of 
the future nature of the future being, regarding which it is doubtful 
whether it will still be called man (consequently we have no idea what 
kind of beings® we will be). This trait was foretold and anticipated 
by Christ,—the great and ultimate ideal of the development of all 
humanity,—who appeared for us, according to the law of our history, 
in the flesh; 

this trait: 

‘They neither marry nor desire, but live as God's angels.’-—A highly 

remarkable trait. 

1) They neither marry nor desire, because it does not serve any pur- 
pose; it is no longer necessary to develop, to attain the goal by 
means of the succession of generations, and 

2) Marriage and the desire for a woman is as it were, the greatest 
rejection of humanism, the complete isolation of the pair from 
everybody (little remains for everyone). The family, or the law 
of nature, is still an abnormal, absolutely speaking egoistic state 
apart from man. The family is the most sacred thing of man on 
earth, for by means of this natural law man attains the development 
(i.e. by means of the succession of generations) of the goal. But at 
the same time, according to the same natural law, in the name of 
the ultimate ideal of his goal, man must continually deny it [the 
family]. (Duality.) 

NB. The antichrists” are wrong when they try to refute Christianity 

with the following chief point of their refutation: 1) ‘Why does Chris- 

tianity not reign on earth if it is true; why does man suffer up till now 
and not join in brotherhood?’ 

It is entirely clear why: because this is the ideal of the future final life 

of man, whereas man on earth is in a transitional phase [B cocroaHuu 

nepexogHoM]. This will happen, but only after the goal has been 
attained, when man, according to the laws of nature, is finally born 
into another nature, which neither marries nor desires, and, 2nd. Christ 


6 “([C]onsequently ...be) [cnen<oBarensHo>... cymecrsamu]’ is inserted. 
7 Here and in paragraph fourteen the Russian has ‘“anruxpucrr [antichrists]” and not 
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16. 
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himself only preached his doctrine as an ideal, He himself predicted 
that until the end of the world there will be struggle and development 
(the doctrine of the sword), for this is the law of nature, because life 
on earth is developing, whereas there—being is synthetically com- 
plete, eternally taking pleasure and being fulfilled, and consequently 
‘there will be time no longer? 

NB,. Atheists, who deny the existence of God and future life, are ter- 
ribly inclined to depict all this in a human form, and precisely in this 
they err. The nature of God is completely opposite to the nature of 
man. According to the great result of science, man goes from great 
diversity to Synthesis, from facts to their generalisation and knowl- 
edge. But the nature of God is different. It is the full synthesis of all 
being which observes itself in the great diversity, in Analysis. 

But if man is not man—what will his nature be? 

It is impossible to understand this on earth, but all humanity can have 
a presentiment of the law of this nature in immediate emanations 
(Proudhon, the origin of God) and so can each individual separately. 

This is the merging of the full 7, that is to say [the merging] of knowl- 
edge and the synthesis with everything. ‘Love everything as your own 
self. This is impossible on earth, because it contradicts the law of per- 
sonal development and of the attainment of the final goal to which 
man is bound. Consequently, this law is not ideal, as the antichrists 
say, but [it is the law] of our ideal. 

NB. So everything depends on this: whether Christ is accepted as the 
ultimate ideal on earth, that is to say [everything depends on] the 
Christian ideal. (If? you believe in Christ, you also believe that you 
will live eternally.) 

In that case is there a future life for every J? They say that man per- 
ishes and dies completely. 

We already know that [this] does not [occur] completely, because 
man, when he physically gives birth to a son, passes on a part of his 
personality to him, and also morally bequeaths his memory to people 
(NB. The wishing of eternal memory during requiem masses is signifi- 
cant), that is to say that with part of his former personality, which 
lived on earth, he forms part of the future development of humanity. 
We clearly see that the memory of the great developers of man lives 


8 Cf. Rev. 10:6 (King James version). 
9 ‘If [kou] is inserted. 


18. 


19. 


19 '[A]gain' in ‘live again’ [ 
1 Liza Knapp translates this word “kocHocr»p” with ‘inertia’, which appears to allude to 
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on among people (like the development of evildoers) and that it is 
indeed the greatest joy for man to resemble them. This means that a 
part of such natures is incorporated in flesh and also in spirit in other 
people. Christ was wholly incorporated in humanity and man strives 
to transfigure himself [npeo6pasursca] into the 7 of Christ as into his 
own ideal. When he has attained this, he will clearly see that every- 
body who was attaining the same goal on earth has been incorporated 
in his ultimate nature, that is to say, into Christ. (The synthetic nature 
of Christ is astonishing. For it is the nature of God, this means that 
Christ is the reflection of God on earth.) How then each I—in the 
total synthesis—will be resurrected is hard to imagine. But the living, 
not yet having died even before the true attainment [of the goal] and 
being reflected in the ultimate ideal—must live again!° in the ulti- 
mate, synthetic, endless life. We shall be—persons who continually 
merge with everything, without desiring and marrying, and in various 
categories (in my Father's house are many mansions). All things will 
then be felt and known forever. It is difficult for man himself even to 
imagine definitely how it will be, in what form, in what nature. 
Therefore man on earth strives for an ideal that is opposite to his own 
nature. When man has not fulfilled the law of striving for the ideal, 
that is to say, has not sacrificed his J in love to people or to another 
being (Masha and 1), he feels suffering and has called this state sin. 
Therefore man must continually experience the suffering which is bal- 
anced by the paradisal pleasure of fulfilling the law, that is to say, by 
sacrificing himself. This is precisely the earthly balance. Otherwise the 
earth would be senseless. 

The teaching of the materialists is universal stagnation and the 
mechanism of matter, ie. death. The teaching of true philosophy is 
the destruction of stagnation," that is the idea, that is the centre of 


aay 


o" in “outs” | is inserted. The word “xurs” means ‘to live’. 


the Newtonian law of vis inertiae. This is a central notion in her The Annihilation of Inertia. 
Here I opted for the English ‘stagnation’ for two reasons. The Russian word *kocnocre" 
appears in Dostoevsky's oeuvre alongside with *unepuus" (cf. for example PSS XIX, 171; 
XXIV, 35; XXV, 14; XXVI, 132 resp. XXI, 39; 44, 51; XXVI, 168; XXVII, 30). Besides, Newton's 
teachings do not figure in Dostoevsky's writings (cf. the only mention of Newton in PSS 
XXVII, 35). On a methodological level, Knapp draws too direct a line from the diary entry 
of 16 April 1864 to the polyphonic voices and themes in the novels. Perhaps, most obvi- 
ously, in the following: ‘In Alyosha's assertions that they (including Ilyushechka) will “see 
each other again," Dostoevsky answers his own question from Holy Thursday 1864.' (207) 
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Synthesis of the universe and its external form— matter, that is God, 
that is eternal life. [PSS XX, 172-175] 


5.2 The Scientific-Ethical Problem of the Ego Documents; 
The Lacunae 


This section discusses the often complicated and cryptic diary entry which 
I will henceforward call “the 1864 entry". First a few words about the rela- 
tion of the living person and the image of the author. The combination of 
its existential character and religious content makes this entry a unique 
example. Because the text does not actually give a picture of the dead 
woman on the table and the watching and thinking T, the reader is forced 
to form his own image of this death. See for instance J. Frank, who begins 
his discussion of the entry thus: 


Luckily, no appeal to any (...) fiction is required in order to insert ourselves 
into Dostoevsky's own mind; he allows us to do so very easily because, while 
sitting in the eerie stillness, he threw open his notebook and, by the dim 
light of the flickering candles, jotted down his reflections. This text has long 
been known from a copy of the original, and the original itself has recently 
been edited and published. Yet surprisingly little attention has been paid 
to this crucial document, even though nothing else from Dostoevsky's pen 
takes us so directly to the heart of his religious idea-feelings—those adum- 
brations of the absolute in which he tried to give shape and form to 
his beliefs. Nowhere else does he tell us so unequivocally what he really 
thought about God, immortality, the role of Christ in human existence, 
and the meaning of human life on earth. [FRANK III, 296-297] 


Such a description offers a good indication of the tension between text 
and reality. For Frank cannot know whether Dostoevsky wrote in the 
eerie stillness by the light of flickering candles. Though he himself under- 
lines that there is too little information about this 'crucial document, this 
image does not stem from the text, but from Frank's own imagination. 
In this way Frank actually reads the ego document, perhaps unintention- 
ally, as literature. This leads him to claim that one can get 'directly to the 
heart of [Dostoevsky's] religious idea-feelings'. He confuses his image of 
the author with the living person.'? 


This, however, does not undermine many valuable thoughts and discoveries in her book, 
but is rather another confirmation of the necessity of balanced hermeneutics. 

12 A theological interpretation of this diary entry without any hermeneutical consid- 
erations of the difference between the author and the novelist is given in Jantsch, Die 
römische Kirche im Urteil Dostojewskis, 50-52. 
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Whereas Frank at least considers the biographical situation in his discus- 
sion of the religious content, J.P. Scanlan ignores the existential situation. 
His argument takes its starting-point in philosophy: ‘Dostoevsky’s 1864 
reflections on the death of his first wife are as important for his moral 
philosophy as they are for his views on immortality.’ 

Undoubtedly the entry is important for Dostoevsky’s view of immortal- 
ity and for his ethics. But he did not primarily write it to discuss these 
themes philosophically. 

The existential situation determines the character and the content of 
the text, and also influences the style. Any discussion of the entry must 
start from the existential situation, or rather, from the awareness that this 
situation is elusive. With this awareness one observes certain lacunae in 
the text. In my discussion of the “1864 fragment” and in this part generally 
the question of the lacunae proves hard to place. Our understanding of 
Dostoevsky’s thought and faith is never complete, because we only pos- 
sess the ego-documentary texts. Within the ego documents we can indi- 
cate two kinds of lacunae. 


1) There are lacunae in Dostoevsky’s thought. By this I mean that certain 
ideas or conceptions seem at odds with other ideas or conceptions. 
The discrepancy between his central religious conception (the love 
commandment) and his Great Russian chauvinism and anti-Semitism 
is the chief lacuna of this kind.!* Perhaps such lacunae are due to the 
fact that he did not think through his religious conceptions system- 
atically; perhaps they are connected with his personality. The point is 
that what can be observed in the way of contradictions between spe- 
cific ideas was not a contradiction for him. In effect these are lacunae 
for the reader. 

2) There are also lacunae in the arguments in the ego-documentary texts. 
These are due to the fact that at the moment of writing Dostoevsky 
does not correlate specific ideas and conceptions. One cannot always 
clearly distinguish between these two kinds of lacunae. They simply 
draw our attention to the ultimate inaccessibility of the living person. 


As I see it, the difficulties in the approaches of Frank and Scanlan follow 
from their disregard of the scientific-ethical problem that this diary entry 


13 Scanlan, Dostoevsky the Thinker, 82; cf. 21-22; 164. 
14 See a valuable assessment of this in McReynolds, Redemption and the Merchant God. 
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was not intended for outsiders. The text’s logic or lack of logic cannot 
be projected onto the living person, because he is not subsumed by the 
text and because his subsequent life, with all the doubts and convictions, 
continues. For the same reasons any attempt to visualise the living person 
on the basis of the ego document must fail. We are confronted with this 
ethical problem in every ego document. 

On the basis of several ego documents we have seen that we cannot 
determine the development of Dostoevsky’s individual faith, and we can- 
not do so on the basis of his literary texts either. The figure of the living 
person is crucial to a correct understanding of individual faith in relation 
to the fragmentary character of a text. His faith exists integrally in the 
life of the living person, and a diary entry or a letter can at most offer an 
image of his faith, but never contain its core. The cohesion is inaccessible 
to the reader, and he should neither mirror it in the text, nor disregard it 
because he cannot gain an overall view. 


My point of view can be clarified by an example from the visual arts, from 
the art of painting. I am thinking of the works of the Swiss painter Fer- 
dinand Hodler (1853-1918), who painted his lover, Valentine Godé-Darel 
(1873-1915), on her sickbed and later on her deathbed. All in all, Hodler 
devoted more than sixty oil paintings and 130 drawings and sculptures to 
her.!6 Most of the works were made at the time of her illness and death. 
On the day of her death, 25 January 1915, he did not paint her. 


Art historians do not give an account of the scientific-ethical problem in 
relation to these works, in which some see a ‘cycle’. A comparable problem 
occurs here to that in Dostoevsky studies: whereas “the 1864 fragment” is put 
on a par with his literary works (Frank with the story “A Gentle Creature’, 
Scanlan with Notes from the Underground), Hodler’s ‘cycle’ is put on a 
par with the representations of death by other artists: 


15 In Dostoevsky research there is no discussion about the legitimacy of publishing these 
ego documents. For the history of their publication, see Rozenblyum, Teopueckue dnesnuku 
‚/locmoescxoeo, 3-12; Bazanov, JIumepamypnoe nacaedcmeo, 93; Volgin, IIocaeóuuii 200 
Alocmoescxozo, 189-250. 

16 See Brüschweiler (ed.), Ein Maler vor Liebe und Tod, 8. 

17 V.M. Lure puts the entry on a par with Notes from the Underground (1862-1864): 
‘Actually in faith the Dostoevsky of 1864 has not yet succeeded in letting go of his hero.’ 
Lure, “Jjormaruxa”, 296. But the differences are not just formal. Dostoevsky argues from 
his religious premises; in this he differs crucially from his hero. This gives rise to another 
major difference, that is, the view of neighbourly love. In a note from 22 March 1875, Dos- 
toevsky says about Notes from the Underground that he is ‘proud’ to have succeeded for 
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F. Hodler, The Dying Valentine Gode-Darel, 24 January 1915 (Kunstmuseum Basel) 
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F. Hodler, The Dead Valentine Godé-Darel, 26 January 1915 (Kunstmuseum Solothurn) 


F. Hodler, Sundown on Lake Geneva, 1915 (Kunsthaus Zürich) 
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When one compares the Solothurn version of The Dead Valentine Gode- 
Darel with its iconographic mother image, Hans Holbein the Younger's The 
Body of the Dead Christ in the Tomb (Kunstmuseum Basel) or the Staeche- 
lin version with Andrea Mantegna’s The Lamentation over the Dead Christ 
(Milan, Brera), one also becomes aware of the personal note which Hodler 
contributed to the theme of death in the history of painting: Hodler monu- 
mentalised the image of death, as he had done in landscape painting with 
his depiction of mountains. By depicting his passion for Valentine and her 
agony in his highly individual visual language, he did justice to the calling of 
art to win from transient life a measure of intransient beauty and truth.!? 


In actual fact the problem already lies in the view and consideration of 
Hodler's paintings and sketches as a work of art, as a ‘cycle’. Hodler's dying 
and dead model was his life partner. Together they had a daughter who 
was born when Valentine Godé-Darel was already mortally ill. Precisely 
because of this personal relation between Hodler and Valentine Gode- 
Darel, the works are located on the edge of what is permissible in art.!? 
Hence the question of ‘aesthetic judgement’ by a third party is problem- 
atic. In the above quotation Valentine Godé-Darel is reduced to a subject 
of representation, and Hodler presented as a “contributor to art history”. 
The art historian sees this cycle as an ‘iconography’ of death. So the same 
problem of how real existence relates to scholarly consideration can also 
be found in non-textual forms. 


My methodological aim in analysing “the 1864 entry” and other ego docu- 
ments is a reading in which the tension between the text and the bio- 
graphical situation of the author is maintained. In order to clarify less 
accessible aspects of the text I will, where possible, discuss it paragraph 
by paragraph and evaluate the findings subsequently. 


the first time in representing ‘the inner ugliness’ of ‘the Russian majority’. [PSS XVI, 329] 
A remark in his letter of 26 March 1864 to M.M. Dostoevsky shows precisely in what respects 
the writer depicted his hero as an antipode of his own convictions: ‘it would have been 
better not to print (...) than to print it as it is (...) The swinish censors, where I mocked 
everything and sometimes blasphemed for the sake of effect—it was permitted, and where 
I deduced from all that the need for faith and Christ—it was prohibited.’ [PSS XXVIIL, 73; 
CL II, 100] Tarasov, Henpowumannoıü Yaadaee, 154 calls the note ‘crucial to an understand- 
ing of Dostoevsky’s artistic problems and of Crime and Punishment in particular. 

18 Briischweiler (ed.), Ein Maler vor Liebe und Tod, 32. 

19 [n his article “Dostoevsky and Evil" J. Frank discusses another aspect of the problem, 
in connection with a lecture by J.M. Coetzee. Coetzee raised the question whether limits 
can be imposed on the artist in the public depiction of evil. See the discussion in Frank, 
“Dostojevski en het kwaad”, 183-195. With regard to Dostoevsky's diary entry and Hodler's 
paintings there is another aspect to the problem: the attitude of a researcher to these kinds 
of personal elements. 
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1+2 ‘Masha is lying on the table. Will I see Masha again?’ 

These two sentences reveal the reason why the author is writing: his 
doubt.2° This personal moment is immediately followed by: ‘To love a 
person as one’s own self according to Christ’s commandment—is impos- 
sible.’ Immortality and love of one’s neighbour are inextricably linked in 
Dostoevsky.?! These two themes determine the kaleidoscope image of his 
religious convictions. The cause of the impossibility of neighbourly love is 
the law of personality’ on earth. As a result, the T' will never be able fully 
to obey the second commandment. The paradoxical duality is concealed 
in the second commandment itself: to love your neighbour as your own 
self is impossible precisely because of the self. But with Christ as an ideal, 
man must realise that—in order to be complete— it is the highest task to 
create the possibility of giving oneself fully to the ‘other’ (to 'all') by ‘as 
it were destroying the T (the personality). The vague ‘as it were’ of this 
'destruction' suggests that Dostoevsky means the destruction of the egois- 
tic component of the T. Nevertheless he seems to view the full personality 
as being 'constrained' by the earthly law of egoism. 

In the entry Dostoevsky radically sets the T against Christ and the 
neighbour. This view of the ‘law of personality’ threatens to deprive the 
love commandment of its dialogical character. The awareness that this 
commandment must be lived in the same breath as the first is not made 
explicit. The page with Matt. 22:37-39 is, however, folded three times from 
the top in Dostoevsky’s Gospel. (‘You shall love the Lord your God with 
all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your mind. This is the 
great and first commandment. And a second is like it, You shall love your 
neighbour like yourself.) In view of the commandment which emerges 
from this fragment, the categorical conclusion that its observance is 
‘impossible’ is not surprising. It seems the opposite of another idea which 
often occurs in Dostoevsky’s ego-documentary and literary oeuvre, the 
idea that man forms a unity with his fellow man and with his environment. 
This view is also implicitly present in this fragment, since it makes a huge 
leap from ‘is impossible’ to ‘that is the greatest happiness’. 


20 Obviously in terms like “faith”, “doubt”, or “fear” I refer to personal elements without 
claiming a complete understanding of the living person. 

21 [n Dostoevsky's copy of the Gospel, John 15:12 is marked with pen. (‘This is my com- 
mandment, that you love one another as I have loved you.) But he need not necessarily 
have been thinking of this biblical passage here. 
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Man should not only love a particular fellow human being, but all 
‘humanity’. This puts even stronger emphasis on the impossibility of love. 
Only Christ is the timeless ideal for humanity. The expression ‘the age-old 
ideal of all ages’ is reminiscent of Church Slavonic, and refers to Christ's 
divine nature and at the same time to man’s earthly constraint and the 
unachievable goal of ‘the greatest happiness’. Dostoevsky not only con- 
nects the surrender of the ‘T’ to ‘each and everyone’ with the imitation 
of Christ, but also subsumes it under the law of ‘humanism’. Humanism 
stands for all humanity here (‘all’). 


3 At first sight the third paragraph does not seem to introduce a new 
aspect. The noun ‘attainment [aocrrxenne]’ is misleading, because it sug- 
gests that a paradisal state on earth is possible. In effect this paragraph, 
following on from the previous one, lays down neighbourly love as the 
norm for every human being within humanity in a historical perspective. 
The distinction which determines the argument in the next paragraphs is: 
humanity strives continually toward the final goal, the individual human 
being must strive toward this goal as a commandment. Dostoevsky views 
the commandment of neighbourly love as a generally valid law, because 
it has become ‘clear’ after the advent of Christ that humanity as a whole 
strives for its fulfilment. Dostoevsky’s argument should not be taken in 
the sense that a separate individual can attain the goal of the destruc- 
tion of his T. ‘Each person separately’ has an individual relation to the 
commandment to be obeyed; at the same time he takes part in the gen- 
eral collective movement of humanity towards the fulfilment of the same 
commandment. The possible misunderstanding has to do with the com- 
pletion which the word ‘attainment’ implies. This needs to be examined 
more closely in the next two paragraphs. 


4+5 The argument of paragraphs four and five constitutes a whole. The 
awkwardness of these paragraphs is due to both the grammatical and the 
logical form of the argument. The first problem is mainly caused by Dos- 
toevsky's use of the word 'attain', because it implies that the final goal 
of history lies within the transience of earthly and mortal life, whereas 
‘attainment of the goal’ belongs essentially to immortality.2? Hence one 
needs to look more minutely at the logical path followed by Dostoevsky. 


22 [n connection with the ‘goal’ this word occurs six times in various forms. The com- 
pletion implicit in 'attaining the goal' seems to lead to a contradiction in these paragraphs, 
for instance in the sentences: ‘which, having attained [nocrurnys] it, will no longer need 
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What happens in these two paragraphs reflects a trait in Dostoevsky’s 
thought which can also be found in ego documents to be discussed later: 
the conjunction of faith and doubt. The principal “glass fragments” in the 
pattern of his faith are: the existence of God, the immortality of the soul, 
and the ethical imperative of the commandment ‘Love thy neighbour’. The 
doubt is expressed in his need to reason out his religious premises. These 
premises effectively function as “axiomatic statements”. In my view, it is 
important that doubt does not lead him to unbelief, but that his doubts 
appear to confirm his religious premises (the “glass fragments"). 

These two paragraphs also allow me to show that the existential situa- 
tion determines the form and content of *the 1864 entry". 

Both paragraphs form a logical whole. The concentration of conclusions 
is striking. Dostoevsky seems to be proving a theorem, in which he starts 
from unprovable hypothetical presuppositions as if they were proven axi- 
oms. Briefly, these "hypothetical axioms" are the following: 


e there is an ultimate goal for humanity; 

e this goal is necessarily attained; 

e attainment of this goal is impossible; 

e earthly life is development towards this ideal goal; 
e earthly life cannot be senseless. 


The form of the argument could be seen as a construction which in propo- 
sitional logic is called modus tollendo tollens. I use the term here as an aid 
for distinguishing two different lines in Dostoevsky's train of thought. 

The notion modus tollens means that the argument denies the premise 
by denying the consequent. In general modus tollens has the following 
structure: 


If p, then q; q is untrue, therefore p is untrue.?? 


(p 2 q) (- q) (- p) 


to develop, that is, to attain’ and ‘upon being attained [npu gocrwxenun] everything ebbs 
away and disappears’. First, ‘attaining’, taken literally, leads to death as the total end, 
which would not fit the ‘transitional phase’ of man as a species. Second, it suggests that the 
goal on earth can be attained before death, whereas the opening sentence of the second 
paragraph (‘To love a person as one's own self (. ..) is impossible.’) stated the opposite. But 
the description of life in its ‘transitional phase’ in the words ‘development’, ‘struggle,’ and 
‘uncompleted’ in the fourth paragraph indicates that the goal cannot be comprehended in 
earthly categories. So in a way the ambiguous use of ‘attaining’ is consistent. 
?3 A fallacious argument in modus tollens is: If p, then q; if not p, then not q. 
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Application produces a more complicated scheme of modus tollens: 


1) ifp,theng, (pq) 
2) ifg,thenr, (qr) 
3) but notr,  (-r) 
4) ergo:notq, (-q) 
5) ergo:notp  (-p). 


The argument of these paragraphs can be represented thus: 


1) p>q Ifthe ultimate goal of man(kind) involves a state in which, 
once attained, life will no longer be necessary (p), then attainment of 
the goal means for man(kind) the end of existence (q). 

2) qdr Ifattainment of the ultimate goal is the end of existence (q), then 
everything disappears after attainment of the goal and ebbs away (r). 

3) -r But the disappearance of everything after attainment of the goal 
makes life (attainment of the goal) absurd, 

4) -q therefore: attainment of the ultimate goal cannot be the end of 
existence, 

5) -p therefore: the ultimate goal of man(kind) is a state which once 
attained, he/she must live on in paradise. 


In a formal-logical sense this is a specious argument, a petitio principü: 
Dostoevsky wants to prove that eternal life exists, something which is not 
evident, but he presupposes it as the “axiomatic truth” before it has been 
proved. The basis for this attempt is a proposition which he disputes, in 
this case (p). What he wants to see proved is actually quite simple: if it 
is impossible on earth to love your neighbour as yourself, it must be pos- 
sible in the hereafter. At the end of the fourth paragraph this leads, for 
instance, to a provisional conclusion that man finds himself in a transi- 
tional phase. 

On closer analysis his attempt to prove faith by means of logical argu- 
mentation turns out to be invalid. The reductio ad absurdum concealed in 
this entire argument also points to Dostoevsky’s need, for all his doubt, to 
infer the existence of immortality: though there is no proof or argument 
for the meaningfulness of earthly existence, he assumes this as a given, 
not just for the proposition, but for the entire argument, from the second 
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paragraph onwards.?* The two lines which seem to run together here are 
doubt about the initial question, fear that immortality does not exist, and 
faith that wants to eliminate this doubt by framing the question in a gen- 
eral human perspective. 


Perhaps this text is so impenetrable because of the personal passion with 
which Dostoevsky, by means of logical deduction, tries to convince him- 
self that he can see Masha again. But even this explanation can only be 
accepted with reservations. One may, however, interpret the “hypotheti- 
cal axioms" as props which help Dostoevsky to conquer his doubt. He 
assumes positions which go beyond logic; that is why they prove logically 
untenable. 

We may conclude that logic—and therefore my deduction from the 
argumentation—are secondary to Dostoevsky's existential faith. The logi- 
cal mistakes here and in other ego documents are subordinate to faith. 


6 Dostoevsky does not want to describe the paradisal state after death 
in human terms, because he is (still) a human being, whereas the creature 
that finds completion in the hereafter cannot be called a human being. 
This is a reservation which applies to the whole text.?° Dostoevsky's con- 
cept of God in this paragraph is also consistent with his rejection of any 
form of speculation. The idea of Christ as the second person of the Trinity 
in conjunction with the 'universal synthesis' is strikingly absent. At the 
same time the words 'appeared in the flesh' refer to his divine nature. 
The words 'according to the law of our history' are not entirely clear here. 
Perhaps they express mankind's systematic pursuit of the Ideal. They may 
also refer to the holy history, to the Old Testament prophecies about the 
coming of the Messiah. This second possibility would make for an intrin- 
sic link with the next idea, in which the prophetic gift of anticipating 
eternal life is attributed to Christ. No definite answer can be given here 
on the basis of the text. 


24 Scanlan, Dostoevsky the Thinker, 21 also observes the reductio ad absurdum in the 
entry. 

?5 At the end of his life Dostoevsky still had no image of man in the hereafter. 
Konstantin Romanov remembers what Dostoevsky said after attending the execution of 
LO. Mlodetskii, a member of the organisation Narodnaya Volya, on 22 February 1880: ‘The 
imminent pain, the suffering prior to death are not frightening: what is terrible is the 
transition to another, unknown image [o6pas]'. Quoted in Volgin, Hocaeðnuŭ 200 /[ocmo- 
E8CK020, 143 (cf. 155); cf. FRANK V, 486. 
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But it is possible to say something about what Christ foretold’ and 
‘anticipated’. This is the only aspect of eternal life that man knows: 


7 +8 ‘They neither marry nor desire, but live as God's angels.’ Dosto- 
evsky takes this ‘highly remarkable trait’ from the synoptics (Matt. 22:30; 
Mk 12:25; Lk. 20:35).26 Despite clear gaps, Dostoevsky's train of thought in 
these paragraphs is consistent. This passage also contains another remi- 
niscence of the first two paragraphs. Again Dostoevsky aligns humanism 
with ‘everybody’ (‘Marriage and the desire of a woman is, as it were, the 
greatest rejection of humanism, the complete isolation of the pair from 
everybody’). 

According to Dostoevsky, the fact that man begets children and thus 
moves towards the goal of his development, but must also avoid marriage 
to attain the goal, is ambiguous. He sees the isolation of the couple from 
humanity as ‘absolutely speaking egoistic. The awkward description of 
this egoism (“cocroaHue oT ue;rosexa" literally: ‘the state apart from man’ 
is perhaps simply a slip of the pen) emphasises even more the isolation 
of the couple. But at the beginning of the second paragraph Dostoevsky 
claimed that it is impossible to love any other personality as your own self. 
The relation between these two ideas is not elaborated. 

In this connection it is interesting to bear in mind the context of the 
biblical text evoked. It is a vain trick question of the Sadducees to which 
Jesus gives his somewhat hermetic answer. The Sadducees tell Jesus about 
a woman who had seven brothers as her successive husbands, because 
the brothers died childless and the law of Moses dictates that the brother 
must provide the offspring of the brother who has died childless. The 
question of the Sadducees is: ‘In the resurrection, therefore, whose wife 
will the woman be? For the seven had her as wife’. (Lk. 20:33) Implicitly 
Jesus’ answer means that earthly marriage has nothing to do with eternity, 
because there is another life in which ‘those who are accounted worthy 
to attain to that age and to the resurrection from the dead’ (Lk. 20:35) 
do not die, and live before God like the angels. The indirect accusation 
which Christ makes against the Sadducees (Lk. 20:38: ‘He is not God of 


26 In Dostoevsky’s gospel the passage from the Gospel of Luke, ‘but those who are 
accounted worthy to attain to that age and to the resurrection from the dead neither 
marry nor are given in marriage,’ is marked with ink with the addition of ‘NB’, and the 
word resurrection has been underlined in the text. Perhaps Dostoevsky is quoting from 
memory, for “his” Russian translation does not have ‘and do not desire [He nocararor]’, but 
‘nor are given in marriage’. See Balashov, "Crop o pyccKoii Bnönnu”, 10. 
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the dead, but of the living’), transposed to the context of “the 1864 entry”, 
means that man has the choice either to remain ‘living’ dead like the Sad- 
ducees, or to follow the religious directions of the Gospel. In other words, 
given the right priorities, the resurrection can already start in this life. The 
Gospel is unambiguous about this: the love for God leads to the relation- 
ship with one’s fellow man. Between the lines one may therefore read 
the question of personal responsibility with regard to the two command- 
ments (Matt. 22:37-39). 


9-10 At this point Dostoevsky moves on to a new theme, formulat- 
ing a question in the ninth paragraph and searching for an answer in the 
tenth. In the ‘NB’ excursus he engages in a polemic with the ‘antichrists’, 
who doubt the truth of Christianity because the suffering on earth does 
not stop. This formulation of the question leads to an original theodicy, 
though the brief passage cannot be called a theodicy in the strict sense, 
since it does not provide a justification of God. Dostoevsky does not dis- 
cuss evil, but takes suffering as his starting-point. By suffering he means 
specifically the suffering which people cause each other. The question 
whether God is responsible for the possibility of such suffering is side- 
stepped. In fact this question cannot even arise. Suffering is inherent in 
earthly life in the transitional phase and can be explained by a lack of 
neighbourly love. In this way, suffering is interpreted as a natural “given” 
or a kind of ontological law. Dostoevsky connects this view of suffering 
with the account of Christ’s proclamation in Matt. 10:34: ‘Do not think that 
I have come to bring peace on earth; I have not come to bring peace, but a 
sword.’ Thus the ultimate goal is again shifted to the eschatological ‘end of 
the world’, after which there will be no more ‘struggle’ and ‘suffering’. This 
explanation of the cause of suffering renders superfluous the discussion of 
God’s properties and other parts of the traditional theodicy. 

Dostoevsky’s statements about paradisal life in the hereafter (‘there— 
being is synthetically complete, eternally taking pleasure, and being 
fulfilled, and consequently “there will be time no longer”’) remove the 
uncertainty about the question of immortality. Here he seems to speak 
a more religious language; the style and tone differ markedly from the 
fourth and fifth paragraphs. 


n Earlier (in the sixth paragraph) Dostoevsky refused to speculate about 
life in immortality: "What kind of life is this, where is it, on what planet, 
in what centre, perhaps in the ultimate centre, that is, in the bosom of 
the universal synthesis, so of God?—we do not know.' This may help to 
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explain his outburst against the ‘atheists’ in ‘NB,’, since they present a too 
narrowly anthropomorphic image. He himself constructs his argument as 
a kind of negative theology: ‘The nature of God is completely opposite to 
the nature of man.’ I will discuss the concept of God in this paragraph in 
section 7.2. 

Here I will confine myself to the anthropology. The term ‘great diversity’ 
is reminiscent of the second paragraph. According to the law of nature— 
the motive underlying the Christian love commandment—the T strives 
for harmony in this diversity. In other words: mankind already strives for 
God in earthly life, and this striving is not a choice or a question of will 
power, but a natural 'given'. Thus, this paragraph, too, implies the distinc- 
tion between man's two natures, a distinction which is characteristic of 
Dostoevsky's anthropology in general. 


12 +13 ‘But if man is not man— what will his nature be?’ The elabora- 
tion of this question shows that Dostoevsky still does not speculate about 
eternal life; he is concerned only with the possibility of gaining a 'sense' of 
it. It is not entirely clear why he mentions Proudhon in connection with 
'sensing' the immortal nature. Since his Petrashevskii period Dostoevsky 
was familiar with the ideas of this founder of anarchism.?" Dostoevsky’s 
Notebook 1860-1862 shows that in any case in the early 1860s he wanted to 
(re)read Proudhon: ‘Read and reread (...) "Contradictions Économiques" 
by Proudhon (...).' [PSS XX, 154] 

Perhaps Dostoevsky is thinking of Proudhon's ‘hypothesis of God’ in 
his Systéme des Contradictions Économiques. Like the Young Hegelians, 
Proudhon assumes that God is an abstract anthropomorphic image that 
does not exist outside of man. He considers this hypothesis necessary 
to his analysis of society, because the idea of God presents itself to man 
in spite of himself. In brief, this hypothesis involves the assumption of 
God's traditional transcendent properties (omnipotence, omniscience, 
infinity, all-goodness, omnipresence), which are set against man's short- 
comings. Precisely on account of his human origin, God must be radically 
different from man, that is, he must be imagined to possess non-human 
characteristics. 


2” Works by Proudhon that circulated among the Petrashevtsy were Qu'est-ce que la 
propriété? (1840) and Systéme des Contradictions Économiques, ou Philosophie de la Misére 
(1846). See Vatsuro et al. (eds.), Jocmoeecxuit e eocnomunanuax, vol. 1, 577. 
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Dostoevsky too states that God is radically different from man. The dif- 
ference is that this alterity is a human projection in Proudhon, whereas 
Dostoevsky regards it as a “given” truth. Proudhon’s aim is to show that all 
these transcendent properties follow by necessity from human conscious- 
ness and are hostile to man. Moreover, the metaphysical idea of God can- 
not be reconciled with the many (in Proudhon mainly social) evils in the 
world which God does not prevent. The task of man is to banish the con- 
ventional theistic idea of God from his consciousness. Proudhon’s conclu- 
sion is that the God who exists is an evil God.?8 

J. Frank explains the reference to Proudhon as follows: 


Proudhon argued that mankind had not been mistaken in equating the 
mysterious force making for social cohesion with something called ‘God’; 
and perhaps Dostoevsky meant that Proudhon, in sensing this force through 
such an immediate ‘emanation,’ had caught a glimpse of the ultimate har- 
mony of paradisial existence. [FRANK III, 305] 


In essence Dostoevsky’s ‘emanations’ must mean the opposite of Proud- 
hon’s notion. I do agree with Frank that Dostoevsky may have felt attracted 
to some of Proudhon’s ideas, including the notion that true love was 
shown in Jesus Christ, and that man is obstructed in the fulfilment of this 
love by his egoism. According to Proudhon, however, love flows from man 
and Christ is merely a human ideal, whereas in Dostoevsky love expresses 
a kind of divine principle, and Christ is the earthly incarnation of God. 


14 From the second paragraph onwards Dostoevsky writes about neigh- 
bourly love. The ‘merging of the full J (...) with everything’ in eternal life 
extends the commandment to include the requirement of loving all cre- 
ation. This implies a recreation, a continuity of creation in the hereafter. 
In this way Dostoevsky clarifies the connection between continuity and 
the transformation in which man will ‘no longer be man’. It is remark- 
able that the new formulation of the commandment is put between quo- 
tation marks and underlined in the manuscript: ‘Love everything as your 
own self’, with ‘everything [Bcé]' even double-underlined. This view of the 
love commandment reflects the unified view characteristic of Orthodox 
belief, and in fact the entire entry seems to have been written against that 


28 K.S. Vincent suspects a contradiction in Proudhon’s argument: ‘There is a contradic- 
tion between depicting God as an anthropological projection of humanity on the one hand 
and depicting God as an independent, ontologically distinct entity on the other.' Vincent, 
Pierre-Joseph Proudhon, 106. 
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background. The norm cannot be met in earthly life: ‘This is impossible 
on earth, because it contradicts the law of personal development and of 
the attainment of the final goal by which man is bound.’ 

Again this idea departs from the two natures in man—the egoistic and 
the “Christian”, i.e. the altruistic. Dostoevsky’s focus here is on the devel- 
opment of the individual. The question arises whether this form of love 
is attainable via the collective development of mankind. I will deal with 
this question in chapter 7. 

The impossibility of loving all creation leads Dostoevsky to conclude 
that ‘this law is not ideal (...) but [it is the law] of our ideal.’ In this exten- 
sion of the love commandment, too, the opposition ‘ideal law’ versus ‘the 
law of our ideal’ demands that the Ideal be followed, despite the goal’s 
unattainability. The pursuit of the ultimate goal as internal law also forms 
an external moral norm. This confirms the connection of the T with the 
‘general synthesis’ (God). Though Dostoevsky’s specific conception of 
creation and fall remains open, it is clear that the entire development of 
humanity and the coming of Christ serve to heal the breach and the lack 
of neighbourly love. 


15 The new digression NB’ can be seen as the focal point of the entire 
fragment. The answer to the question of ‘seeing again’ depends entirely 
on faith in Christ. ‘If you believe in Christ, you also believe that you will 
live eternally.’ We heard this result earlier in the text: the quotation from 
the Gospel of Luke in paragraph 8 functioned as a hidden reference to the 
possibility of resurrection in earthly life. Perhaps for the first time after 
the first paragraph the argument therefore sounds unequivocally per- 
sonal again. This also comes out in the untranslatable joy of the colloquial 
expression “Kom Bepunrb [if you believe]." Even more than in the tenth 
paragraph, the style contrasts with the more formal expressions in the 
preceding paragraphs. This sentence does not just stand out stylistically, 
it is also the only time in the text where Dostoevsky says directly, without 
philosophical argumentation, what it is all about: faith in Christ. 

This faith also determines the conception of man in the entire text. Pri- 
marily the commandment of neighbourly love is binding for Dostoevsky as 
a believing Christian, and is the ideal for his attitude to life. Later we will 
see that this connection of faith and ethics was an important foundation 
for his eschatological views. 


16 +17 Yet Dostoevsky continues: ‘In that case is there a future life for 
every I? On earth man is subject to two aspects of ‘immortality’. The first, 
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physical one was brought up previously and involves the continuity ofgen- 
erations. The second aspect Dostoevsky calls ‘moral’. He relates it to the 
Russian Orthodox liturgy: ‘The wishing of eternal memory during requiem 
masses is significant.7? The love commandment as a moral imperative 
also holds good after the death of one's fellow man, in the commemora- 
tion by contemporaries and future generations. This corresponds with the 
religious view of the ethical norm in the text. As the most 'remarkable' 
personality on earth, Christ *was wholly incorporated in humanity'. 

The idea connected with this (‘man strives to transfigure himself 
into the / of Christ as into his own ideal") is particularly important, because 
the transfiguration contains the key for overcoming doubt. Also, the previ- 
ously observed internal connection of man with God is ethically specified 
in the idea of transfiguration into the 7 of Christ’. The divine as personal 
and foreign (the ‘Synthesis’) is perceived as the internalisation of the love 
commandment. Dostoevsky thus connects the historical Jesus with (the 
nature of) God. The implicit unity of Christ and the 'universal synthesis' 
noted in paragraph six is expressed in so many words here: ‘The synthetic 
nature of Christ (...) is the nature of God.’ I will return in detail to the 
meaning and the sources of the idea of the transfiguration into the 7 of 
Christ' in sections 7.5 and 7.6.30 


A new idea in this paragraph is that man will not lose his personality 
in the coalescence with everything. (‘We shall be—persons.’) Here again 


?9 During the Funeral Service the Russian Orthodox priest says: 'Eternal your memory, 
brother/sister, worthy of blessedness and ever-remembered. Eternal memory, eternal 
memory, eternal memory.’ Cf. in the Ikos: May his/her soul be established in the just, and 
his/her memory from generation to generation.' 

39 This idea reinforces my impression that Dostoevsky did not ask questions about 
the essence of immortality because he was afraid of being excluded from the hereafter, 
as L. Shestov thought. Shestov saw the tragedy of the later Dostoevsky in his fear of not 
being admitted to paradise, but also in his petty bourgeois fear of society's judgement. 
Shestov believed that there were actually two persons in the writer: a genius with a lofty 
mind and a cynical and malevolent ‘underground man’. No matter how Dostoevsky tries 
to hide behind his positive heroes (Prince Myshkin, Alyosha Karamazov, Starets Zosima), 
no matter how he squeeses himself into the 'general uniform' or tries to convince soci- 
ety of his normality, he is unable to ban the ‘underground man’ from his soul, and in 
the end deceives himself and his reader. Shestov saw Dostoevsky as a writer who had 
to keep his revelations secret as if they were shameful diseases. What he detested in 
Dostoevsky was the spiritual bondage from which he could not escape all his life. Cf. 
Shestov, /Jocmoesckuü u Huywe, 237. Losskii, Jocmoeecxuti u eo xpucmuanckoe mupo- 
nonumanue, 55 rightly refutes Shestov's original and often profoundly elaborated but 
ultimately mistaken view. He states that the underground man reflects the need to be 
redeemed from evil with the help of God. 
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faith, in which the love commandment is acknowledged as a law, cannot 
be “logically” derived from the synthesis potentially present in man. All 
argumentations are still no more than presuppositions. The line of reason- 
ing revolves on hope: ‘But the living (...) must live again in the ultimate, 
synthetic, endless life.’ Dostoevsky’s argument also goes for ‘everybody 
who was attaining [nocruragume] the same goal on earth’. Perhaps the 
reminiscence of John 14:2: in my Father's house are many mansions’ refers 
again to the Orthodox Service of the Dead.?! The echo of the Orthodox 
liturgy functions as a kind of bridge to the next paragraph. 


18 Dostoevsky returns here to the sacrifice of neighbourly love, in a kind 
of summary of the two sentences starting with ‘Therefore’: ‘Therefore man 
on earth strives for an ideal that is opposite to his own nature. (...) There- 
fore man must continually experience the suffering which is balanced by 
the paradisal pleasure of fulfilling the law, that is to say, by sacrificing him- 
self.’ Between these two sentences one word—‘sin’—reflects something 
which had not yet been expressed. From the second paragraph onwards, 
guilt had been introduced in more general terms, and becomes explicitly 
personal here. He has 'not fulfilled' the love commandment in relation to 
his wife. The confession of guilt is also echoed in the inconsistent use of 
tense forms: ‘man strives’, ‘has not fulfilled’, ‘has not sacrificed in love’, ‘he 
feels suffering and has called this state sin’. Between the lines there is a 
contrast with another biblical statement: ‘for he who loves his neighbour 
has fulfilled the law’ (Rom. 13:8b). Perhaps one might see the sense of guilt 
towards his wife as the existential basis of the entire fragment. 


19 However, a plain answer to the opening question cannot be found in 
the last part of the text either. We do find a new testimony to Dostoevsky's 
choice of the spirit, in which man is connected with the ‘Synthesis’, over 
matter, which is now explicitly called the way of ‘death’. This leads back 
to Luke 20: according to Dostoevsky, man can only survive by believing in 
Christ. The ‘teaching of true philosophy’ offers ‘eternal life’. But in fact we 
are dealing rather with religious insights. Dostoevsky did not draw a sharp 


31 During the Service of the Dead friends and relatives sing at home: ‘Establish the soul 
of his servant, N., departed from us, in his holy mansions.’ The same passage from the 
Gospel of John is mentioned during the church service: Mercifully vouchsafe, O Good One, 
that he (she) who from the transitory, unstable things of corruption hath passed over unto 
thee, may dwell with joy in the heavenly mansions, O God, being justified by faith and by 
grace.’ See Anon., Service Book, 368; 381. 
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distinction between “philosophy” and “theology”.3? Moreover, Dostoevsky 
derives elements and doctrines from theology and philosophy, but with- 
out their systematically binding character. Precisely the most illogical or 
incoherent parts of this entry are attestations of faith. 


5.4 The Form of “the 1864 Entry” in Relation to Other Genres 


In every textual analysis, awareness ofthe problem ofthe relation between 
the image of the author and the living person creates a tension between 
the momentariness of the text and the absolute character which the anal- 
ysis necessarily bestows on it. Obviously this also applies to individual 
thoughts. Dostoevsky himself formulates the problem of a possible wrong 
explanation of his written thoughts in a letter of 16 March 1878: 


I love to receive letters, but I consider writing letters almost impossible and 
even absurd: I absolutely don’t know how to express my views in a letter. 
You write a letter, and suddenly you are sent an opinion or an objection to 
ideas allegedly written by me in it, about which I could not ever even have 
thought. And if I land in hell, then, of course, for my sins I'll be condemned 
to write a dozen letters a day, no fewer. [PSS XXX,, u; CL V, 17] 


Rozenblyum rightly states: 


Of course there is an essential difference between a letter and a diary entry. 
A letter takes observation by a stranger into account, whereas a diary is writ- 
ten for oneself. But apparently the hardest thing for Dostoevsky was not that 
which distinguishes letters from diaries, but that in which they resemble 
each other: the difficult thing was the need for a direct monological expres- 
sion of his thoughts and feelings.?? 


Therefore “the 1864 entry" does not allow us to talk about the author's 
doubt, faith or dogmatic ideas in a definite way. As in his letter of 
31 October 1838, he tries in analysing to use the mind as ‘an implement, 


32 In A Writer's Diary (1876) he talks for instance about the ‘philosophical basis of 
the sects’. The context makes it clear that he means the religious basis. See PSS XXII, 99. 
Dostoevsky has the convict Fyodor in The Possessed confuse philosophy and theology. [PSS 
X, 428] On 28 May 1870 he writes to Strakhov: ‘I’m weak [msaxogat] in philosophy (but not 
in the love of it; in the love of it I’m strong).’ [PSS XXIX, 125; CL III, 257] Consider, too, that 
the Western distinction of theology and philosophy was never so strict in the East. 

33 Rozenblyum, Teopueckue Onesnuku /[ocmoeecxoeo, 15. 
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a machine powered by the fire of the soul'.?^ In this vein, doubt becomes 
a constructive element for faith. 

In “the 1864 entry” the conception of man is linked to the conception of 
Christ: man has an internal connection with God via Christ. This connec- 
tion makes for a peculiar soteriological view which, as we shall see further 
on in this Part, involves an eschatological view of history. In the entry 
Dostoevsky links his anthropology to Christological, soteriological, and 
eschatological ideas, instead of for instance pouring out his feelings about 
his relation with his wife. Still, the form in which Dostoevsky expressed 
his emotions and thoughts is entirely personal. This can be clarified by 
comparing the entry with a late story. 

In “A Gentle Creature” (A Writer’s Diary, November 1876) the situation 
at the beginning of the story is, at first sight, comparable with that of 
Dostoevsky in 1864. The main character narrates in the first person; on the 
table lies his dead wife, who committed suicide an hour ago. Yet the form 
in which Dostoevsky has the character express his emotions and thoughts 
is peculiar to this character. The man starts to talk with an imaginary 
discussion partner and narrates the history of their relationship. The reli- 
gious themes he addresses take on a different complexion if the reader is 
familiar with Dostoevsky’s view of neighbourly love and egoism in the ego 
documents. The main character is then seen to formulate a view opposite 
to that of Dostoevsky. 

We may refer here to a third text. In the journalistic article “Two Sui- 
cides” in the October issue of A Writer’s Diary (1876) Dostoevsky compares 
the prototype of the “Gentle Creature” (M. Borisova), who puts an end 
to her life in full faith, with the suicide of another young woman, who 
kills herself out of a kind of atheistic boredom. Dostoevsky contrasts the 
two motives for suicide. [PSS XXIII, 146; 407-408] He shares in the fate 
of the devout suicide and feels partly responsible for it. The story of the 
man in “A Gentle Creature” places entirely different psychological and 
religious accents. In both genres, journalism and story, the author’s reli- 
gious insights are brought up only indirectly. In all the explicit religiosity 
of Dostoevsky's writings, this indirect message forms a subtle element. 
I will return to this later. 


34 But B.N. Tikhomirov states in connection with the letter to Fonvizina that Dosto- 
evsky's faith is born ‘as reaction to the analysis’: Tikhomirov, “Nocroescknä marupyer 
Epanresme’”, 109. 
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In his 1881 notebook Dostoevsky clearly formulates the basis of ethics and 
logic: If we do not have authority in faith and in Christ, we err in all 
things. Moral ideas exist. They stem from religious feeling, but with logic 
alone they can never be justified. Life would then become impossible.’ 
[PSS XXVII, 85] 

In this entry, too, the writer sets his religiously founded morality 
against the atheists: ‘On the ground on which you stand you will always 
be defeated. You will not be defeated if you assume that moral ideas exist 
(of feeling, of Christ), surely one cannot prove that they are moral (con- 
tact with other worlds).’ [Ibid.] 


The indirect communication of the Christian message in A Writer’s Diary 
and the view of this message itself in other ego documents will be dis- 
cussed against a systematic-theological background in sections 7.9 and 
7.10. In the next chapter I conclude the discussion of “the 1864 entry”. 

J.P. Scanlan sees similarities between the philosophical views in this 
entry and the philosophy of Kant. His approach gives us the opportunity 
to view the methodological constraints regarding Dostoevsky’s faith from 
another angle. I discuss some similarities and differences between the 
philosopher and the writer. 


CHAPTER SIX 


‘HOW DO YOU BELIEVE?’ PHILOSOPHICALLY 


Moral is only that which agrees with 
your sense of beauty and with the ideal 
in which you realise it. [PSS XXVII, 57] 


6.1 Introduction. ‘A Philosophical Deist’ 


Both in the letter of 31 October 1838 to his brother Mikhail and in the 
note after the death of his first wife, Dostoevsky discussed religious issues 
in a philosophical fashion. L.H. Simonova-Khokhryakova remembers 
that in 1876 the writer answered her question ‘Are you an atheist your- 
self?’ by saying: T am a deist, a philosophical deist!! In the dictionary of 
V. Dal’, which reflects the Russian language of Dostoevsky’s time, deism 
is explained as ‘the doctrine that recognises God the Creator, but rejects 
revelation and theological dogmatic doctrine in general.’ But this defini- 
tion does not apply to Dostoevsky’s religious convictions. A more exten- 
sive article in the Russian Encyclopaedic Dictionary of Brokgaus and Efron 
(1890-1907) shows a development of the term towards the modern view 
of deism as the belief in God the Creator who does not concern himself 
with the subsequent fate of his creation.? In the next chapter Dostoevsky's 
correspondent Kovner will express precisely this view. Dostoevsky refused 
categorically to discuss this position. 

In the June issue of A Writer's Diary (1876) we find Dostoevsky's own 
description of deism: 'George Sand died as a deist. She believed unshakably 


1 Vatsuro et al. (eds.), Jocmoeeckuit e eocnowunanuax, vol. 2, 355. The character Versi- 
lov in The Raw Youth also calls himself 'a philosophical deist'. See PSS XIII, 379. 

? See Dal’, Torkosvıü caoeape (1880-1882), at: http://vidahl.agava.ru/cgi-bin/dic.cgi?p=40 
&t=6175. 

3 See Kononov, "]Ieusw [Deism]”, in Averintsev et al. (eds.), Xpucmuancmeo, 467-469. 
The beginning of the article reads: Deism (...) is usually contrasted with theism and, 
according to Kant’s definition, means a belief in the existence of the first cause, which is 
immanent in the world and determines the world order. Theism, on the other hand, means 
the belief in a personal God and in the existence of Providence. The same article errone- 
ously subsumes a number of clearly theistic positions under deism. Possibly, “deism” was 
not yet completely established in 1870s Russia. 
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in God and in her own immortal life. But there is more to be said about 
her: she was also a Christian (...), though (as a Catholic) she did not 
formally profess Christ.’ [PSS XXIII, 37] Dostoevsky explains this bizarre 
conclusion: 


As a Frenchwoman George Sand of course (...) could not consciously pro- 
fess the idea that the most important idea of Orthodoxy is: ‘in the entire uni- 
verse there is no name excepting that of Him by whom one can be saved’; 
but I repeat that despite the apparent and formal contradiction George Sand 
was perhaps one of the most complete professors of Christ, without know- 
ing it herself. [Ibid.] 


According to this description, a deist is someone who believes in God and 
the immortality of the soul, and professes the name of Christ. 

At the end of his life, in 1881, Dostoevsky explicitly contrasts faith with 
philosophy. He writes that Christ is a touchstone of morality. ‘But already 
this is not a philosophical buta religious issue,’ he continues. | PSS XXVII, 56] 
Dostoevsky’s statement about his philosophical deism should not, then, 
be taken in a strictly philosophical sense. 


6.2 Dostoevsky and Kant 


There are no clear indications that Dostoevsky read Kant. In 1854, from 
Omsk, he asked his brother Mikhail to send him the Critique of Pure Rea- 
son, together with the Koran, Hegel’s History of Philosophy, and other 
books. It is uncertain whether he received these books. [Cf. PSS XXVIII, 
173, 456]* However, Kant's philosophy was generally known in 1860s Rus- 
sia, and we may assume that Dostoevsky was familiar with its basic tenets. 


4 In his letter Dostoevsky asks for the French translation of Kant. See Grossman, 
Cemunapuü no /Jocmoesckomy, 65. Kant is missing from the list of Dostoevsky’s library: 
idem, 42-45; Desyatkina and Fridlender, “Bu6muorexa /Iocroesckoro". The Critique of Pure 
Reason was first published in Russian in 1867; the Critique of Practical Reason in 1879. But 
Dostoevsky could have had access to the Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals (1785) 
which was translated by J. Ruban in 1803. At most one may conjecture that Dostoevsky did 
receive the books in view of a reminiscence of N.N. Strakhov: ‘During penal servitude he 
apparently wanted to embark on serious study and asked his brother to send him Hegel’s 
history of philosophy; but the book remained unread and he gave it to me soon after we had 
first met.’ Vatsuro et al. (eds.), Jocmoeecxutt e eocnowunanuax, vol. 1, 378. Cf. also the state- 
ment by A.E. Vrangel’, who wrote to his father on 2 April 1856: ‘With him I study every day, 
and now we are going to translate Hegel’s philosophy and Carus’ “Psyche”. Vatsuro et al. 
(eds.), Jocmoescxuti 6 eocnomunanuax, vol. 1, 352. 
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Thus in the following passage from Winter Notes on Summer Impressions 
he does not directly discuss Kant but Russian Kant criticism: 


But reason, after all, has proved powerless for reality and moreover wise and 
learned people are now themselves learning that there are no arguments of 
pure reason, that there is no pure reason on earth at all, that abstract logic 
does not connect with humanity, that there is a reason of Ivan, Peter or 
Gustave, but a pure reason never existed; that it is nothing but an unfounded 
fabrication from the eighteenth century. [PSS V, 78]? 


Yet this philosophy may have played a part in Dostoevsky’s line of thought 
in “the 1864 entry”: this could be suggested not just by the connection of 
the moral norm and immortality, but also by the terms ‘synthesis’ and 
‘analysis’. I will return to the use of these terms in my discussion of Dos- 
toevsky’s concept of God. As regards systematic-theological and philo- 
sophical insights, there is a striking similarity between his ‘argument for 
the requirement of moral perfection’ in “the 1864 entry” and Kantian 
philosophy. 


But there are significant differences between Kantian ethics and the view of 
the imitation of Christ in the entry. Because several scholars have assumed 
that he was familiar with Kant’s philosophy and have made a direct con- 
nection between Dostoevsky and Kant, it seems useful to demonstrate 
methodologically that such parallels require more qualification.” Since 
the question of Dostoevsky's knowledge of Kant as a primary source is 
unresolved, my discussion deals only in general with Kantian ethics in the 
way that it underlies Scanlan’s discussion. I confine myself to the revised 
edition of the Critique of Pure Reason (Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 1787)8 
and the Critique of Practical Reason (Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, 1788), 
and at the end of the chapter glance briefly at some of his later works, 
such as the Metaphysics of Morals (Die Metaphysik der Sitten, 1797). 

Kant stated that the existence of God and immortality cannot be derived 
from theoretical reason because neither can be perceived in the world as 


5 See also the commentary in PSS V, 370. 

$ See Scanlan, Dostoevsky the Thinker, 21. 

7 On Dostoevsky and Kant, see Osmolovskii, *"2rwueckas cbunocoduan’. Osmolovskii 
wrongly assumes that Dostoevsky knew Kant well and opposed the German philosopher. 
Also, the many mistakes in quotations from Dostoevsky's ego documents make a care- 
less impression. A more interesting work is Golosovker, /J[ocmoeeckuii u Kanm.—A similar 
methodological approach could be used for Dostoevsky's relation to other thinkers. 

8 [n quotations the German original of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft will, as usual, be 
referred to as 'B', followed by the page number in the Akademie-Ausgabe. 
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it presents itselfto human consciousness.? Scientific knowledge of God is 
impossible within human thought, which uses sense-oriented categories 
like causality, time, and space. Only morality provides a connection with 
God. For reason prescribes its moral law to the individual, which is that he 
must do everything to make him worthy of happiness. Because someone 
who acts purely morally does not obtain his well-deserved bliss on earth, 
God and immortality function “merely” as postulates of practical reason 
in the second edition of the Critique, postulates which guarantee that bliss 
will be obtained after all.!° 

The connection of morality with the existence of God and immortal- 
ity in the Critique remains hard to reconcile with the “dialectics” of pure 
reason which did not provide certainty about the existence of God and 
immortality." In fact an important shift has taken place in the Critique of 
Practical Reason. Morality here follows immediately from the autonomy 
of the individual who obeys the moral law from a sense of duty. This view 
of the autonomous subject determines the position in the Critique on rea- 
son striving to be worthy of happiness: reason needs to be “stimulated” by 
the necessary presupposition of an external guarantee. 

Morality merely indicates the path to happiness. Hence one should 
treat morality ‘as a doctrine of happiness, that is, as instruction in how to 
become happy; for morals have to do solely with the rational condition 
(conditio sine qua non) of happiness and not with the means of acquir- 
ing it.!2 Pure or autonomous moral action thus means to live from the 
sense of duty prescribed by reason. The basic principle of practical reason, 
whose compelling nature is revealed in the categorical imperative, is: ‘So 
act that the maxim of your will could always hold at the same time as a 
principle in a giving of universal law.” In the Critique of Practical Reason 


9 Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, 492 (B 781). Cf. the definitions of theoretical and practi- 
cal knowledge: ‘On this definition, the theoretical employment of reason is that by which 
I know a priori (as necessary) that something is, and the practical that by which it is known 
a priori what ought to happen.’ (421; B 661) 

10 Idem, 518-519 (B 826); 526-27 (B 839). In the Critique Kant does not yet talk about 
‘postulates’, but about a thesis that God and immortality are practically necessary ‘presup- 
positions’ connected with pure reason. Cf. Idem, 527 (B 841): ‘Thus without a God and 
without a world invisible to us now but hoped for, the glorious ideas of morality are indeed 
objects of approval and admiration, but not springs of purpose and action (...).’ 

! On Garve's criticism of Kant in this matter and its influence on the second edition of 
the Critique and on the Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals, see Mertens, "Inleiding", 
16-17. 

12 Kant, Critique of Practical Reason, 130. 

13 Idem, 30. Cf. the other formulation of the categorical imperative: act in such a way 
that you ‘never [see] all others purely as a means, but always at the same time as a goal 
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the postulate of immortality has been purified of any remunerative char- 
acter. The doctrine of obedience to the sense of duty as the highest good 
and the impossibility of completely fulfilling the categorical imperative 
in this life necessarily presuppose infinite progression in the moral goal 
after this life too.!4 Belief in God and the soul’s immortality are rationally 
founded as a moral necessity. 


Like Kant, Dostoevsky in “the 1864 entry” recognises the binding char- 
acter of the moral imperative and the impossibility of fully expressing 
this on earth. For this reason Scanlan draws a parallel between Kantian 
ethics and Dostoevsky’s moral views in “the 1864 entry”. Scanlan notes a 
difficulty in Kant’s argumentation in the Critique of Practical Reason: the 
soul’s immortality does not follow directly from Kant's argument, but its 
existence must be logically assumed to guarantee any duration of moral 
perfection in the afterlife. But this does not prove that life after death will 
last eternally, and in order to underpin the idea of immortality Kant states 
that moral perfection will never be achieved, but will continue infinitely 
towards qualitatively higher levels. According to Scanlan, Dostoevsky is 
able to skirt this difficulty in Kant’s reasoning. He constructs his argument 
on the premise that the goal will be attained in the hereafter or at the end 
of time. I concluded the same in my textual analysis. 

Another similarity which Scanlan observes between the postulate of 
immortality in the Critique of Practical Reason and Dostoevsky’s diary 
entry consists in the implicit reductio ad absurdum in their common the- 
sis that the rejection of immortality as a proposition leads to meaningless- 
ness. But, Scanlan notes, their interpretations of this absurdity differ. For 
Kant, it is absurd that man would have no time for progression in moral 
perfection after death too. For Dostoevsky, it is absurd to assume that 
man, who strove for moral perfection during his life, would be destroyed 


in itself’: Kant, Fundering voor de metafysica van de zeden, 90. The Critique had not yet 
formulated the categorical imperative as such; it only asked ‘what ought I to do?’, with 
the answer: ‘do that by which you become worthy of being happy’. Kant, Critique of Pure 
Reason, 525 (B 837). 

14 Cf Kant, Critique of Practical Reason, 123: ‘For a rational but finite being only endless 
progress from lower to higher stages of moral perfection is possible. (...) All that a creature 
can have (...) is consciousness of his tried disposition, so that, from the progress he has 
already made from the worse to the morally better and from the immutable resolution he 
has thereby come to know, he may hope for a further uninterrupted continuance of this 
progress, however long his existence may last, even beyond this life (...).’ 
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instead of rewarded. Both cases are argued on the basis of moral norms, 
but no justification for these norms is given. 

Scanlan also points to specific problems in their respective argumenta- 
tion. He notes two weak points in Kant's ethics. First, what exactly are we 
to understand by degrees in moral perfection in the afterlife? Second, in 
what way does the presupposition of infinite progression in moral perfec- 
tion help to understand the categorical imperative, if moral perfection can 
never be fully achieved? The tension in Dostoevsky’s argument, Scanlan 
argues, involves the relation of the individual to humanity as a whole. 
Dostoevsky confuses the feasibility of individual moral perfection with 
the immortality of all mankind at the eschatological end of history. This 
confusion implies that only people who died before ‘the end of the world’ 
must have achieved moral perfection to enter life in the hereafter: 


Indeed, perhaps the most serious difficulty with Dostoevsky’s argument is 
its apparent confusion of the immortality of ‘each person separately’ with 
the immortality of all ‘humanity’ at the end of human history. Although he 
begins his reflections on a personal note (‘Will I ever see Masha again?’), he 
proceeds to state his argument primarily in terms of the collectives ‘man’ 
(chelovek) and humanity (chelovechestvo); he refers to moral perfection as 
‘the final goal of humanity,’ reached, as he says apocalyptically later in the 
text, at ‘the end of the world,’ after which ‘there will be no more time’. For 
individuals dying before the end of history, it would appear that to achieve 
immortality they must all (including the greatest earthly villain?) attain 
moral perfection by (or just after?) the end of their earthly lives—surely an 
unlikely prospect.!® 


In my view, “the 1864 entry” does not involve a confusion between individ- 
ual immortality and that of mankind as a whole. The word ‘man [uezosek]' 
functions at once as a particular and as a general term in the text. Nor 
does the train of thought show a contradiction between the eschatologi- 
cal view of the individual and that of mankind, since they who were only 
unconsciously attaining the goal on earth will also be included in future 
life at the apocalyptic ‘end of time’. This idea has to do with two aspects. 
First, with the implicit distinction: mankind strives for the goal, individual 
man must strive for it. Second, Dostoevsky’s eschatological conception, 
in which all mankind is included in the resurrection at ‘the end of time’, 


15 But this idea does not occur explicitly in the text of the entry. In Winter Notes on Sum- 
mer Impressions (1863) and in the draft for an article “Socialism and Christianity” (1864) 
Dostoevsky emphatically rejected the idea of remuneration; see below 151; 283 (n. 109). 

16 Cf. Scanlan, Dostoevsky the Thinker, 21-24. 
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is connected with his concept of sin, a theme to be discussed in the next 
chapter. And attainment of the ultimate goal on earth is impossible. Scan- 
lan’s disregard for the existential problem in this ego document makes 
itself felt here. 

The eschatology in “the 1864 entry” should be seen as a process of col- 
lective and individual pursuit of the goal, so that all history becomes one 
eschatological movement. This also helps to explain the tension between 
two lines in this text: the continuation of life after death and the belief 
in ‘the end of time’, which is followed by an apokatastasis, a renewal 
to perfection in the general resurrection. It is not entirely clear how an 
intermediate state, in which the personality is incorporated in the general 
Synthesis, is related to the general resurrection. On account of the lacuna 
between these two parallel lines, I concluded that the entry does not con- 
clusively reveal when Dostoevsky hopes to see his wife again: at the end 
of time, or after his own death. 


However, the main distinction between Kant and Dostoevsky passed over 
by Scanlan consists in the starting-point of the argument, the categori- 
cal imperative of purely practical reason as opposed to the love impera- 
tive which follows from an unconditional faith in the incarnated ideal.” 
Scanlan’s thesis that Dostoevsky argues from ethics is disputable, since it 
ignores the religious origin of this ethics. 

In the ‘Preface’ to the Critique Kant writes: ‘I have therefore found it 
necessary to deny knowledge, in order to make room for faith.”!® Here 
faith can be understood within the framework of rational orientation. In 
Dostoevsky, on the other hand, the philosophical orientation can only 
be understood in the light of faith. Kant holds: ‘Reason comes from God. 
And by God is meant the ultimate authority of rationality (...).!9? This 
philosophical connection of God and reason is entirely alien to Dosto- 
evsky. He is not concerned with the faith of practical reason, but with 
‘the man in man’, for whom the only categorical imperative is formulated 
in the commandment ‘Love thy neighbour as thyself’ In the same way 
Kant considers action in accordance with the categorical imperative to 


17 Cf. Recki, "Der Kanon der reinen Vernunft”, 600: In the context of a critique of rea- 
son this requires a purification of a concept of faith from which effusive or sentimental 
features and any suspicion of irrationalism have been removed.’ 

18 Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, 19 (B XXX). 

19 Recki, “Der Kanon der reinen Vernunft”, 608. 
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be independent of the result, whereas Dostoevsky conceives of action in 
a strictly teleological sense (towards the ‘ultimate goal’). 

The great commandment for Dostoevsky is Christ himself. It is laid 
down by God, and not by human reason as in Kant. He infers the exis- 
tence of immortality from the impossibility of fulfilling on earth the moral 
norm which was made explicit to mankind as a whole and to each per- 
son individually in the manifestation of Christ in the flesh. According to 
the Kantian theory of duty, this specifically ethical Christocentrism is a 
fundamental error. “The 1864 entry” effectively starts from the existence 
of ‘a supreme Being’ adequate to our transcendental idea, which Kant 
believes is impossible.?? But precisely this impossibility is presupposed 
in the Christian doctrine of the incarnation of the second Person of the 
Trinity. And in Dostoevsky’s diary entry we are above all dealing with the 
view of a Christian—the question of his Orthodoxy aside—for whom 
the incarnation is the mystery of God in the flesh, with all the questions 
this involves, such as how the finite can contain the infinite. Consider 
again Dostoevsky’s words: ‘The synthetic nature of Christ is astonishing. 
For it is the nature of God, this means that Christ is the reflection of God 
on earth.’ 

In “the 1864 entry” Christ is therefore much more than a vehicle or 
exponent of a moral imperative. By following the view of Christ as God 
on earth, Dostoevsky makes not only an immanent but a transcendent use 
of reason, which Kant had warned against in the Critique: 


Moral theology is thus of immanent use only. It enables us to fulfil our 
vocation in this present world by showing us how to adapt ourselves to the 
system of all ends, and by warning us against the fanaticism, and indeed 
the impiety, of abandoning the guidance of a morally legislative reason in 
the right conduct of our lives, in order to derive guidance directly from the 
idea of the Supreme Being. For we should then be making a transcendent 
employment of moral theology; and that, like a transcendent use of pure 
speculation, must pervert and frustrate the ultimate ends of reason.?! 


According to Kantian philosophy, Dostoevsky makes improper use of 
reason by seeing Christ as the adequate embodiment of the transcen- 
dental idea.?? Or in other words, in Dostoevsky a purely intelligible norm 


20 In the Critique he adduces this argument against the proof for the existence of God 
given by ‘physical theology’. See Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, 413-414 (B 649). 

21 Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, 531 (B 847). 

22 Cf the definition of the moral and intelligible world: I entitle the world a moral 
world, in so far as it may be in accordance with all moral laws. (...) Owing to our here 
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becomes empirically evident in the manifestation of the historical Jesus, 
whereas Kant believes ‘in a personal God, the Christian God purified of 
his historical manifestations.’23 


In the Critique of Practical Reason Kant himself gives an interpretation of 
the great commandment which, in accordance with the primacy of rea- 
son, differs essentially from Dostoevsky’s interpretation. Thus Kant distin- 
guishes between ‘duty’ and ‘inclination’: obedience to the moral law is not 
based on love but on a sense of duty. Man cannot love God by ‘inclina- 
tion’, since God is not a ‘sensory object’. ‘The same thing toward human 
beings is indeed possible but cannot be commanded, for it is not within 
the power of any human being to love someone merely on command."7^ 
The precept to perform God’s commandments and duties regarding the 
other ‘gladly’ is also untenable because there is an internal contradic- 
tion in the commandment to do something gladly. If man does some- 
thing gladly, it need not be commanded and it is not a virtue either. And 
conversely: if man acts only out of respect for the moral law, he violates 
the love commandment. In this way duty, inclination and ideal merge, 
something which human consciousness cannot comprehend: ‘That law of 
all laws, therefore, like all the moral precepts of the Gospel, presents the 
moral disposition in its complete perfection, in such a way that as an ideal 
of holiness it is not attainable by any creature but is yet the archetype 
which we should strive to approach and resemble in an uninterrupted but 
endless progress.?5 In Kant's view, the natural element, including physical 
processes and feelings, must be guided and governed by reason. 

In Dostoevsky, on the other hand, the internal supernatural law of love 
also presupposes love for God. Striving to obey the commandment is not 
due to respect for a rational moral law, but for Christians follows necessarily 
from the only objective (external) and subjective (internal) ideal—Christ.?® 


leaving out of account all conditions (ends) and even all the special difficulties to which 
morality is exposed (...), this world is so far thought as an intelligible world only.' Kant, 
Critique of Pure Reason, 524-525 (B 836); see the definition of the idea of the highest 
good: 'The idea of such an intelligence in which the most perfect moral will, united with 
supreme blessedness, is the cause of all happiness in the world—so far as happiness stands 
in exact relation with morality, that is, with worthiness to be happy—I entitle the ideal of 
the supreme good.' Idem, 526 (B 838). 

23 Ferrari, “Das Ideal der reinen Vernunft”, 520. 

?^ Kant, Critique of Practical Reason, 83. 

?5 [bid. 

26 R. Lauth similarly concludes: ‘According to Dostoevsky, there is no objective norm 
which is based on reason alone, independently of experience. Lauth, Die Philosophie 
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Scanlan underestimates the significance of this double effect of the love 
commandment and is only partly right when he states that ‘the essence 
of Christianity as Dostoevsky conceived it was the categorical law of love, 
which makes sense as a moral imperative only if we can freely choose to 
observe it’.2” In “the 1864 entry” Dostoevsky starts from two contradictory 
laws in man: from the second paragraph onwards ‘the law of personal- 
ity’ (egoism) is at odds with ‘striving for the goal’ or ‘the ideal’. The text 
says that both laws are laws of nature: there is a permanent conflict in 
man, since the law of the ideal makes him strive to overcome the egoistic 
principle. Strictly speaking, therefore, the law of egoism is the only law 
of nature; the second can be called supernatural, or Divine. Both Kant 
and Dostoevsky show a division in man; their views on this division are 
essentially different. 


Scanlan mainly refers to Kant’s major works. But if we look at Kant's later 
writings, too, such as Religion within the Boundaries of Mere Reason (1793), 
The Metaphysics of Morals (1797), and Anthropology from a Pragmatic 
Point of View (1798), there are more points of difference than of similarity 
to “the 1864 entry”. Though in his later ethics Kant expresses profound 
appreciation of Jesus Christ as a moral ideal and Teacher, he believes that 
the historical manifestation of this ideal actually forms an obstacle to imi- 
tation, since man has a moral man inside of him, and must strive to make 
practical use of his reason: ‘On the contrary, the elevation of such a Holy 
One above every frailty of human nature would rather, from all that we 
can see, stand in the way of the practical adoption of the idea of such a 
being for our imitation.?? For Dostoevsky, neither Christ nor ‘the man in 
man’ are just ideas. The manifestation of the Ideal incarnate in Christ is 
crucial to belief in the Ideal of neighbourly love and thus in the immortal- 
ity of the soul, which in turn is indispensable to awareness of the meaning 


Dostojewskis in systematischer Darstellung, 271. But Lauth, too, fails to see that the incar- 
nation forms the absolute core of Dostoevsky’s religious-philosophical insights, in par- 
ticular of his ethics. An analogous, not entirely correct, emphasis on the part of Russian 
Orthodox reception is found in Antonii (Khrapovitskii): ‘These thinkers [Kant and Dos- 
toevsky] meet [where] both (...) most appreciate the moral good and thence in some or 
other way appreciate religion (...). See Khrapovitskii, "/Iocroesckuit kak IPONOBeAHHK 
BO3poxgrenusr", 156. 

27 Scanlan, Dostoevsky the Thinker, 101, n. 13. 

28 Kant, Religion within the Boundaries of Mere Reason, 64. 
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of existence. Whereas Kant generally avoids talking about the relation of 
man to his neighbour,?? this relation takes centre stage in Dostoevsky. 


Over the years the theme of love did occur more often in Kant, but again 
in a philosophical-abstract sense. Thus in The Metaphysics of Morals he 
distinguishes between love and duty: ‘When, therefore, it is said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, that is not to be understood, thou 
shalt first love thy neighbour, and then, by means of this love, act kindly 
towards him; but, contrariwise, do good to thy fellow-men, and this benef- 
icence will work in thee philanthropy, i.e., a habitude or inclination to 
be beneficent’.2° To do good to your neighbour remains a duty indepen- 
dent of love, even if you would have to conclude that the human race is 
not worthy of your good deeds. An antithesis between duty and love is 
unavoidable and occurs later in the text in a section entitled 'Of the offices 
of charity’. There Kant sees love not as a feeling but as a general principle: 
‘But love must not be here understood to mean an emotion of compla- 
cency in the perfection of other people, there being no obligation to enter- 
tain feelings; but this love must be understood as the practical maxim of 
goodwill issuing in beneficence as its result?! A synthesis can be found 
in the article "The End of All Things" (1794) in Kant's consideration that 
love helps people to perform their duty. Religion within the Boundaries of 
Mere Reason contains related ideas: ‘The highest goal of the moral perfec- 
tion of finite creatures, never completely attainable by human beings, is, 
however, the love of the Law. In conformity with this idea, “God is love" 
would be a principle of faith in religion.'?? 

This formulation comes very close to Dostoevsky's line of thought. 
The difference remains subtle. In Kant the law (“Gesetz”) is explicitly 
and emphatically the moral law dictated by reason. Dostoevsky's law of 
striving for the ideal', the law of love, is doubtless also a moral law in its 
practical application, but this law is not founded in reason, as in Kant, 
but in man's divine core of love. Clearly, therefore, love in Dostoevsky's 
view finds its best interpretation in moral actions and so, as in Kant, is not 
taken in an aesthetic or sensory sense. But this practical interpretation is 
only the result of a deeper foundation. Again: the difference is subtle, but 


?9 Cf De Vos, Kant als theoloog, 142. 

30 Kant, The Metaphysics of Ethics, 219 (unfortunately, no recent translation was avail- 
able to me). 

3! Idem, 267. 

32 Kant, Religion within the Boundaries of Mere Reason, 145. 
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essential. In Kant reason occupies the place which in Dostoevsky belongs 
to the man in man’, 


The treatise on religion contains several points of agreement with Dos- 
toevsky's thought. For instance, Kant's consistent and—more than in 
Dostoevsky—logically thought-through rejection of anthropomorphic 
conceptions of God. But the problem of further comparison lies outside 
the scope of this chapter. To conclude the chapter, a few words about 
Kant’s Anthropology from a Pragmatic Point of View. 

Both thinkers are concerned with man. In Kant anthropology remains 
a result of the connection between ‘inclinations’ and reason, whereas in 
Dostoevsky it results from the connection with God. Another point of dif- 
ference relates to their views on the process of formation. According to 
both, man is an individual thanks to self-consciousness. ‘Nobody can be 
something or achieve something without first being himself,’ Dostoevsky 
writes in the 1863-1864 Notebook. [PSS XX, 176] In Kant man remains him- 
self, despite the changes one undergoes. But after having distinguished 
between the four types of temperament and character (as a property of 
will underlying obedience to practical moral principles), he states: ‘A man 
who is conscious of [having] character in his way of thinking does not 
have it by nature; he must always have acquired it.’?? 

In Anthropology from a Pragmatic Point of View egoism stems from self- 
consciousness. Like Dostoevsky, Kant regards this as a natural quality of 
man, and like the writer he sees a stimulation of rational egoism in the 
consideration of the isolated individual, which was the starting-point of 
Enlightenment thought. According to Kant, egoism in all its expressions 
is incompatible with rationality. He contrasts it with pluralism—a mode 
of thought in which man does not regard his “I” as the entire world, but 
only as part of the world. Dostoevsky's position on man's pursuit of syn- 
thesis with his fellow man and the world as a whole is close to these ideas. 
The synthesis itself and its possibility in man comes from God, and only 
becomes a rational endeavour instrumentally. By contrast, in the later 
Kant, too, faith in God is only right if it is founded on the postulate of 
reason. 


33 Kant, Anthropology from a Pragmatic Point of View, 294. Cf. also: 'It is not a question, 
here, of what nature makes of man, but of what man makes of himself", idem, 292. 
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Scanlan’s reading of “the 1864 entry”, based purely on a comparison with 
Kant, in which Dostoevsky is effectively regarded as a philosopher, disre- 
gards the existential and thus the intrinsic problem of the fragment. For 
the existential question is ‘how’ something is believed. Philosophy and 
theology, often perhaps unwittingly, make the ‘how’ of faith into a ‘what’, 
without realising why this ‘how’ always eludes the interpreter in the end. 
Scanlan also seems to be aware of this: ‘he [Dostoevsky] believed that 
some fundamental philosophical issues are not fully amenable to rational 
treatment and hence can be resolved with certainty only by faith.’3* Scan- 
lan does not consider the implications of the existential element of faith 
in relation to the text and the inaccessibility of the living person, and thus 
reduces the existential to the philosophical. Though establishing similari- 
ties between Dostoevsky and certain writers and thinkers can therefore 
form an important backdrop to research, it can never touch the essence 
of this writer's original thought. 

My own comparison of Dostoevsky with Kant in this chapter took its 
methodological starting-point in the inaccessibility of the living person. 
Furthermore, it seems as if these two thinkers hold their kaleidoscopes 
from different angles, so that a number of comparable glass fragments 
produce totally different patterns. 


Summing up the discussion of “the 1864 entry”, it may be said that Dos- 
toevsky formulated his most important religious convictions in this text: 
faith in Christ, in particular his commandment of neighbourly love, and in 
the immortality of the soul. All other themes and ideas mentioned in the 
entry are connected with these constants. The themes are related to the 
philosophical form in which they are expressed. In paragraphs four and 
five I could show that Dostoevsky unfolds his thoughts as a logical argu- 
ment. The errors in his argument point to the tension between doubt and 
faith, in which faith retains its primacy. This is typical of some other ego 
documents which will be discussed in chapter 7. Dostoevsky tries to argue 
his faith by reflecting on—for him—important articles of faith against 
the background of doubt (usually by way of arguments of the materialist 
socialist-atheists), and apparently convinces himself time and again of the 
truth of these articles of faith without noticing his own logical mistakes. 


3^ Scanlan, Dostoevsky the Thinker, 6. 
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Conscience without God is horrifying, 
it can stray into extreme immorality. 
[PSS XXVII, 56] 


74 Introduction 


In this chapter I will try to provide an overview of Dostoevsky’s main 
religious conceptions. A guideline here is that these conceptions have a 
different significance for the ego documents and for the novels: both the 
author and his protagonists have their own existential faith. 

There are, of course, methodological risks involved in searching for 
a direct formulation and connection in often indirect and incoherent 
statements. 

I will deal with a number of central themes which occur in Dostoevsky. 
For most of these themes I look more closely at the Orthodox background, 
and refer to religious thinkers like Khomyakov and Fedorov, so as to place 
Dostoevsky’s individual statements in an Orthodox context. His individual 
and often apparently incoherent remarks and thoughts can at least be 
understood against this background. 

This is not to suggest that Dostoevsky was strictly Orthodox or did 
not absorb “Western” influences. Moreover, he always tried to reconcile 
his religious conceptions with scientific developments of his time. The 
Orthodox religious views sketched below are not directly projected onto 
his faith. I offer some indications in the awareness of the lacunae in our 
knowledge of his faith. 

Nevertheless, my thesis for this chapter is: Dostoevsky’s religious con- 
ceptions are based on Eastern Orthodox spirituality, and not for instance 
on German idealism or another “Western” system of thought. In this regard 
it is necessary to distinguish between Orthodox spirituality and Orthodox 
doctrine. What we can glean from the ego documents provides a founda- 
tion for understanding Dostoevsky’s spirituality even though he does not 
explicitly discuss specific Orthodox (or Church) doctrines. The concepts 
of spirituality and Orthodox doctrine will be elaborated further on. 
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7.2 The Conception of God in Connection with 
Christology and Ethics 


Talking about religious conceptions, it is natural to start with the concep- 
tion of God. Since in Dostoevsky the various religious conceptions and 
dogmatic themes are interwoven, my discussion cannot follow a system- 
atic-theological scheme. This interwovenness, indeed, is partly the reason 
for the seeming “incoherence” of the ego documents. 


Dostoevsky’s conception of God is virtually unreconstructible, since he 
rarely addresses the notion directly. For instance, he never discusses God 
the Father in relation to the other two persons of the Trinity. His most 
extensive comments are found in the eleventh paragraph of “the 1864 
entry”: 


The nature of God is completely opposite to the nature of man. According 
to the great result of science, man goes from great diversity to Synthesis, 
from facts to their generalisation and knowledge. But the nature of God is 
different. It is the full synthesis of all being which observes itself in the great 
diversity, in Analysis. 


J. Frank explains this description of the conception of God as follows: 


By ‘science’ Dostoevsky means philosophy in the sense taken into Russian 
from German thought, and he seems to be restating the Kantian distinction 
between the analytic and synthetic understanding. (...) Dostoevsky’s con- 
ception of God, if we can judge from his remarks here, is noticeably abstract 
and philosophical, derived more at this stage of his life from German Ideal- 
ism than from the mystical theology of the Eastern Church. It may be that, 
in responding to the ‘antichrists,’ Dostoevsky deliberately confines himself 
to arguments that do not appeal to religious experience; or perhaps he was 
simply not yet as familiar with such theology (...) [FRANK III, 304] 


Dostoevsky uses the terms ‘synthesis’ and ‘analysis’ rather idiosyncrati- 
cally. To man he assigns an epistemological movement ‘from facts to their 
generalisation and knowledge’, which strictly speaking is induction rather 
than analysis. To God, in contrast, no movement is assigned: ‘[t]he nature 
of God is (...) synthesis’. God is what man is not. According to the text, 
this means: God is not subject to development, struggle, suffering, and 
deviation from and return to the ideal of love. For Dostoevsky, God does 
not coincide with being in time. 

Earlier the entry indicated this Synthesis of ‘all and everybody’ as the 
‘place’ of God. In the sixth paragraph Dostoevsky writes that he does not 
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know where this place is, nor whether man after his death will be part of 
‘the centre of the synthesis’. He confirms (in the seventeenth paragraph) 
man’s resurrection in a ‘synthetic’ life. In any case it is clear that man 
moves towards ‘the nature of God’, which is a Synthesis that ‘observes 
itself in (...) Analysis’. Dostoevsky does not say that man is characterised 
by analysis and God by synthesis, as Frank suggests. There is Analysis and 
Synthesis in ‘the nature of God’, which man strives for on earth. The philo- 
sophical terms function here as attributes of God. 

The “Western” idiom in the eleventh paragraph goes along with a con- 
ception of God as fullness of being, which may also suggest an Ortho- 
dox conception. According to Dostoevsky, God’s nature is literally ‘the 
full synthesis of all being [novum cuHTe3 Bcero ObiTua]’. In the Russian 
Orthodox Theological Encyclopaedia (1900-1911), for instance, we find a 
comparable definition of God: ‘Being unity, God is the fullness of being 
[nozHora 6pırua] (...)’1 This recalls the above-mentioned distinction 
between the Russian Orthodox clergy and religious philosophers observed 
by K. Onasch. But even if one could pinpoint to which tradition he is 
referring (if at all), this would hardly help us to understand the existential 
meaning of Dostoevsky's conception of God, which can in fact be called 
‘noticeably abstract and philosophical' here. 

Compared with theology and dogmatics, the difference is that these 
tend to draw up a distinct formal conception of God, and determine man's 
relation to this conception in connection with various other dogmatic 
issues. Dostoevsky's argument does not proceed step by step in this sense: 
he does not see God as separate from man, but sees both so to speak in 
one turn of the kaleidoscope. This anthropological unity of “dogmatic” 
themes is a constant feature in other ego documents as well. Hence Dos- 
toevsky never explicitly formulates a conception of God; the most general 


1 Glagolev, S.S., “Baarogatp [Grace]" in Averintsev et al. (eds.), Xpucmuancmao. 
Iryuknoneduueckuü caoeapo, vol. 3, 339. At the beginning of this article the author phi- 
losophises about God as person in connection with man (T) as person (338). Cf. also the 
Catholic view in Catechism, art. 213: ‘The revelation of the ineffable name “I AM WHO 
I AM" contains then the truth that God alone IS. The Greek Septuagint translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures and, following it, ecclesial Tradition understood the divine name in 
this sense: God is the fullness of being and of all perfection, without origin and without 
end.' However, there were deep Catholic and Protestant influences in Russian theology 
(as early as the seventeenth century), which makes the question of Dostoevsky's views 
highly complicated. Perhaps a separate study could show whether Dostoevsky's secular 
terminology does in fact deviate that strongly from Russian Orthodox usage in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. On the problem of Western influences within Orthodoxy, see 
for instance Florovskii, IIymu pycckoeo 6020ca06ua, 30-233. 
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Christian ideas (such as the first commandment) may be presupposed in 
his anthropology. 


Dostoevsky, then, doubtlessly conceives of God as the Creator of heaven 
and earth.” One of the rare references to the biblical story of creation 
is found in his letter of 7 June 1876 to a reader of A Writer's Diary, 
V.A. Alekseev: 


And even then—let man be descended from whatever (the Bible does not at 
all explain how God moulded him from clay, took him from the earth), but 
on the other hand God breathed the breath of life into him (but it is wretched 
that through sin man can turn back into an animal). [PSS XXIX,, 85] 


An interesting feature of this quotation is that Dostoevsky separately 
brings up the origin of man and that of the soul. He does not base him- 
self here on Gen. 1:26, but on the second creation story in Gen. 2:7. The 
passage does not show what Dostoevsky thought about the creation of the 
concrete soul. In general there are two main schools of thought: creation- 
ism and traducianism. Creationism assumes that God separately breathes 
the soul into every human being after Adam. The letter to Alekseev may 
suggest a ‘vertical-creative’ act of God, which is typical of creationism. 
Traducianism starts from the idea that parents pass on the soul to their 
children, or from ‘the horizontality in the genesis of every human being’. 
In the seventeenth paragraph of “the 1864 entry” (‘because man, when 
he physically gives birth to a son, passes on a part of his personality to 
him’) Dostoevsky seemed more inclined to think along these lines. But it 
may also be that the parents pass on physical features to their children, 
while God breathes in the soul. Here, too, Dostoevsky expresses a certain 
idea (the creation of the soul) without referring to its (non-)theological 
elaboration. Neither the letter quoted nor the seventeenth paragraph of 


? A.E. Vrangel remembers their shared experience from the Siberian period: ‘Behold- 
ing the greatness of the Creator, of the omniscient, almighty power of God moved us, the 
awareness of our insignificance humbled us.’ Vatsuro et al. (eds.), Jocmoeecxuit e eocno- 
MUHAHUAX, vol. 1, 358. 

3 For the distinction between these two positions, I draw on: Berkouwer, De mens het 
beeld Gods, 317; 326. He rightly states: ‘Traducianism (...) also added that it by no means 
wished to deny the verticality of divine action in and through this horizontality.’ Idem, 
326. He himself also regarded the discussion within the schools as unsatisfactory. I use 
them only as a dogmatic aid. On the discussion of (Leibniz’s) traducianism in relation to 
traditional Eastern Orthodox creationism, see Radlov, “Traducianism”, in: Averintsev et al. 
(eds.), Xpucmuaucmeo. Inyurnoneduueckuü ca06apo, 34. 
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"the 1864 entry" can tell us whether Dostoevsky had a specifically theologi- 
cal conception in mind. 


In the letter quoted he turns against the mechanistic application of Dar- 
win's theory, with an appeal to biblical faith.^ The possibility that man 
descended from apes does not stop him from adhering to the account in 
Genesis. In other ego documents, too, Dostoevsky tries to reconcile mod- 
ern scientific developments with the Christian faith. The Eastern Ortho- 
dox view of man as a unity of soul and body also seems to be a constant 
factor in these two fragments.5 

We saw that in “the 1864 entry" Dostoevsky does not use traditional 
terms for God's transcendent and immanent properties. He also constructs 
his “theodicy” without reference to these properties: the cause of suffer- 
ing is a natural lack of neighbourly love. Starting from this anthropology, 
something may be said about Dostoevsky's conception of God. The tenth 
and fourteenth paragraphs state unambiguously that there will be no evil 
in the hereafter. Transformation in the hereafter entails that the personal- 
ity will survive beyond the duality of the egoistic principle and the love 
principle. Man will no longer be called man, because he will be able to 
love 'everything'. Dostoevsky saw this as the incomprehensible mystery of 
eternal life. In this specific sense, God as pure love is beyond earthly eth- 
ics. The ultimate manifestation of God on earth is in love. 

Hence man must determine his ethical position in the earthly condi- 
tion of continual confrontation of the two principles. He must link it to 
Christ, because the coming of Christ identified love as the most important 
property of God. In my view, it is precisely on account of this implicit 
connection that Dostoevsky calls Christ ‘Beauty’ in the letter to Alekseev, 
and elsewhere. Man’s acts and thoughts only obtain the qualitative ethical 
distinction by being mirrored in Christ. However, this does not mean that 
the first and second persons of the Trinity coincide, but that we can know 
God only via Christ. This constant factor in Dostoevsky may be described 
as the belief that our real connection with God is revealed in Christ. 


The doctrine of the Trinity is found in Dostoevsky's ego documents only 
in a very general sense, more in the way of a world-view. The May-June 
issue of A Writer's Diary (1877) shows no pronounced Trinitarian thinking. 


^ Dostoevsky was familiar with Darwinism from at least 1862: see PSS XXIX,, 250. 
5 See Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 140. 
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Engaging in a polemic against Russian intellectuals who do not know their 
own people, Dostoevsky describes the faith of the people as follows: 


this illiterate muzhik believes completely and unshakably in God’s unity, 
that God is unity and that no other God exists than he. At the same time 
the Russian muzhik knows and believes respectfully (...) that Christ, his 
true God, was born of God the Father and incarnated of the Virgin Mary. 
[PSS XXV, 167] 


Dostoevsky refers unequivocally to the first and second persons of the 
Trinity and to Mariology. But he does not say anything about the Holy 
Trinity and does not mention the Holy Spirit. Does this mean that the 
Russian muzhik as known to the writer does not believe in a Trinitar- 
ian way? Or doesn’t Dostoevsky himself think of the Holy Spirit and the 
Trinity when he describes popular faith? Or doesn’t he need to bring up 
the Holy Spirit explicitly, because all life is in the Spirit? In the last case 
one could cautiously talk about Dostoevsky’s pneumatological view of 
the operation of grace. A note for The Possessed reads: ‘The Holy Spirit is 
(...) the prophetic awareness of harmony.’ [PSS XI, 154] Since it is unclear 
whether this is an ego-documentary statement or a formulation for a char- 
acter, this question must remain open too. 


Another lacuna is characteristic of Dostoevsky. Love is the most impor- 
tant glass piece in Dostoevsky’s kaleidoscope. It is all the more striking 
that he does not mention the first commandment in “the 1864 entry”. 
Thus in the November issue of A Writer’s Diary he again calls the com- 
mandment ‘Love thy neighbour as thyself’ ‘the only formula of man’s sal- 
vation stemming from God and proclaimed to him through revelation’. 
[PSS XXVI, 90] Perhaps this is explained by his primary interest in man in 
the transitive state. As in “the 1864 entry”, the first commandment must be 
a necessary presupposition elsewhere too. For Dostoevsky usually talks 
about neighbourly love precisely in the context of belief in God and the 
soul’s immortality. In the above quotation, for instance, Dostoevsky, who 
knew the New Testament very well, derives the second commandment 
from God and not from Jesus Christ. Again, he is not concerned with the 
coincidence of the first and second persons of the Trinity: a few sentences 
before, in the context of his argument, he draws an explicit distinction 


6 The absence of an explicit reference to the first commandment could be in the spirit 
of 1 John 3:14 and 1 John 4. His gospel contains many pen markings at verse 4:4, and the 
page with 1 John 4:6b-ı8 is folded at the bottom left. 
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between ‘God’ and ‘Christ’. Nor does he want to emphasise the divinity 
of the historical Jesus here. In the ego documents discussed below he 
emphasises precisely the divinity of Christ. 


To sum up: it is virtually impossible, on the basis of the ego documents, 
to talk about Dostoevsky’s conception of God in a theological sense. Simi- 
larly, we find only very general features of Orthodox tenets. The only con- 
clusion I would draw is that Dostoevsky always presents God via Christ. 


7.8 Christ as God and Man in Dostoevsky's Conception 


The next two sections are devoted to Dostoevsky's ideas about Christ's 
divinity, his incarnation, death and resurrection, and the ethics connected 
with this. I will be guided here by two methodological points. The first 
concerns Dostoevsky’s monological voice for the concept of literature; the 
second concerns the lacunae in the ego documents for the concept of the 
living person’s actual faith. 


For Dostoevsky, Christ was the God-man. He emphasises this in for 
instance A Writer's Diary (1873). [PSS XXI, 10] Dostoevsky's tendency to 
emphasise Christ more as God than as human being is a constant feature 
of his ego-documentary texts. With a few exceptions, he always speaks of 
Christ, and not of Jesus or Jesus Christ. In his gospel various passages on 
the divinity of Christ are marked.” At the same time an entry in the 1877 
workbook testifies to his belief in God incarnate: ‘Christianity is proof that 
God can accommodate himself [Bmecrutsca] in man. This is the greatest 
idea and the greatest glory of man which he could achieve.’ [PSS XXV, 228] 

Christianity ‘is’ not a ‘proof’ that the finite can contain the infinite, cer- 
tainly not for atheists. For Dostoevsky as a Christian, this basic presuppo- 
sition already furnishes the proof. At the same time this stray polemical 
remark is significant for the theme ‘Christ God and man’. The 1876-1877 
Notebook contains a statement on the unity of Christ’s divine and human 
nature. ‘NB. Christ is God to the extent that the Earth could show God.’ 


7 According to I. Kirillova, the nine places in the Gospel of John on the unity of God 
the Father and Jesus Christ marked by Dostoevsky (John 8:19, 10:30, 10:38, 16:28 etc.) tes- 
tify that he ‘is reaffirming emphatically both the divinity of Christ and the mystery of His 
Oneness with the Father’. Kirillova, “Dostoevsky’s Markings in the Gospel According to 
St. John”, 44-45. 
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[PSS XXIV, 244] This formulation underlines the mystery that a human 
being with all human physical features can contain the infinite. 

“The 1864 entry” described the divinity of Christ in the expression ‘the 
age-old ideal of all ages’ and in the idea: ‘The synthetic nature of Christ is 
astonishing. For it is the nature of God, this means that Christ is the reflec- 
tion of God on earth.’ Within the context ofthe entire entry it can be read 
in the sense that all personalities are connected in God via the nature of 
Christ. The entry just quoted stresses the human aspect of the miracle of 
incarnation from a different angle. Here the incarnation is God’s election 
of man. 


We can therefore say that Dostoevsky sees Christ primarily as the God- 
man. In his monographs on Dostoevsky K. Onasch reaches an opposite 
conclusion. His main focus is on how Dostoevsky as a writer incorporated 
his view of Christianity and the figure of Christ in his novels. According to 
Onasch, Dostoevsky’s image of Christ was influenced by liberally oriented 
thinkers from the West such as Herder, Strauss, and Feuerbach, and by 
the French socialists (mediated by Belinskii). In the figure of Christ these 
thinkers saw the essence of (man’s) humanity, and Dostoevsky followed 
them in this view. The problem for Dostoevsky as a writer was ‘the poeti- 
cisation, aestheticisation of Christianity, the question of the possibility or 
impossibility of an immediate communication of Christanity through the 
medium of literature’.? 


8 This idea is echoed in the draft for statements by the character Shatov in The Pos- 
sessed: ‘Christ came now so that man would learn that the earthly nature of the human 
spirit can appear in such heavenly radiance, in reality and in the flesh and not just in a 
dream and in an ideal, and that it is natural and possible.’ [PSS XI, 12] The quotation 
is verified with: Tikhomirov, “3amerku na momax”, 234. Cf. also the following drafts for 
Shatov’s idea: ‘The point here is precisely the Word that has become flesh in reality. 
Therein lies the entire faith and the comfort of humanity.’ [PSS XI, u2f.]; ‘man is unable to 
save himself, but is saved by revelation and then by Christ, i.e. by God’s immediate inter- 
vention in human life.’ [PSS XI, 182] 

9 Onasch, Der verschwiegene Christus, 31. In a later article Onasch offers a correct obser- 
vation, but with an incorrect argumentation: ‘The divine nature of the person of Christ, 
as formulated by dogma in relation to his humanity, was never seriously questioned 
by Dostoevsky as a believing Orthodox Christian. For the simple reason that the divine 
nature had to remain poetically ineffective.’ Onasch, “Dostoevskij und die Lehrtradition”, 
139. Here, too, he is more interested in Dostoevsky as a writer than as a believer. Van den 
Bercken, Christian Fiction and Religious Realism in the Novels of Dostoevsky, aptly formu- 
lates a distinctive character of Dostoevsky’s art: ‘[P]recisely by fictionalising faith, Dosto- 
evsky is able to show its existential reality.’ (1) 
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Perhaps these influences exist, though, as indicated earlier, they can- 
not be demonstrated as directly as Onasch seems to suggest. The same 
applies here as in the discussion of Kant. In a literary respect Dostoevsky 
uses categories and philosophical views only to turn the kaleidoscope of 
his novels in such a way that the reader may catch a glimpse of the deep- 
est core of the protagonists. In doing so he remains independent, as in 
incorporating foreign ideas in the novelistic context. For this reason any 
influence on Dostoevsky will have to be put in perspective. 

Also, the indication of possible or certain influences does not explain 
or deepen anything for a true understanding of the novels’ religious con- 
tent, or of Dostoevsky’s own faith. In his approach Onasch does not seem 
to recognise consistently the religious and ethical meaning of Christ for 
Dostoevsky. He sees Dostoevsky primarily as an author, and states in this 
sense that the figure of Christ functions as a kind of literary motif (what 
Onasch calls “Spielreiz”): 


Dostoevsky’s ideal-human ideas about Christ allowed him to understand 
completely the dramatic representation of this elevated person in the 
Orthodox liturgy and, more importantly, to experience it too. The strictly 
anamnesic structure of the liturgy may have led to considerations to make 
use of, in Chateaubriand’s words, ‘the most beautiful part of creative writ- 
ing, drama’. This means, to find a narrative technique through which the 
fictional characters become simultaneous and experienceable. The young 
author thus unavoidably posed to himself one of the most difficult problems 
of creative writing: the question of the author's relation to the figures or 
heroes whom he has created but who also determine his act of creation. What 
resources must be used to make the fictional heroes, through a maximum 
amount of independence of and thus ‘distance’ from the author, ‘interest- 
ing’ for the reader, as Dostoevsky himself put it? The basic anthropocentric 
approach in Dostoevsky’s thought offered him a solution to this problem. 
It consisted in ‘a radical new position of the author in relation to the people 
depicted. This... does not involve the discovery of any new characters or 
human types, which could also... be found without a radical change of the 
author's position. No, it involves precisely the tracking down of a new com- 
prehensive aspect of man—the "personality" (Askoldov) or the *man in man" 
(Dostoevsky)—which is only possible in a valuation of man analogous to 
the new and complete determination of the author's position.' (Bakhtin)!? 


Though Onasch, like Bakhtin, is aware of the special authorial position 
in Dostoevsky's novels, he draws no strict distinction between ego docu- 
ments and literature. Thus he reads “the 1864 entry" as a kind of literary 


10 Onasch, Der verschwiegene Christus, 57—58. 
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credo. He also puts quotations from this ego document on a par with the 
actions of Prince Myshkin (in The Idiot).!! Because Onasch focuses on the 
literary element, he makes Dostoevsky as a living person (and thus inevi- 
tably his ego documents) methodologically subordinate to the novels. For 
Onasch, Dostoevsky’s literary method stems from his ‘anthropocentric 
approach’, and ‘the man in man’ remains an anthropocentric category, 
in which Dostoevsky finds Christ as the ideal figure. Probably from this 
perspective, Onasch emphasises Western influences more than Orthodox 
traits. I would view the religious (and more specifically the Orthodox- 
holistic) element as the seed-bed of his thought, which cannot be isolated 
from his anthropocentrism. I use the methodological distinction between 
the living person and the work in the awareness that the religious ele- 
ment cannot be confined to the text and so cannot be pinpointed in it 
either. Hence Dostoevsky’s religious ideas in the ego documents and their 
echoes in the literary oeuvre take on a different status from the role which 
Onasch attributes to them. 


Though Dostoevsky never raises the articles of faith systematically, I think 
the ego documents discussed below will show that he largely accepts the 
dogmas of incarnation, crucifixion, and resurrection in accordance with 
the Orthodox confession. This also applies to his soteriological views. Thus 
in the Notebook (1860-1862) he ponders on the rationally elusive mystery 
of the resurrection: ‘The miracle of the resurrection was deliberately made 
for us [Ham caenaHo] so that it would later serve as a temptation, but one 
must believe, for precisely this temptation (to stop believing) will be the 
measure of faith.’ [PSS XX, 152]! This entry alone is too short to conclude 
whether Dostoevsky saw the resurrection of Christ as the ultimate victory 
over death. Orthodoxy is characterised by ‘the concomitant understanding 
of the Resurrection as the foundation of Christian ethics and spirituality'.? 
Strikingly, “the 1864 entry" lacks a specific reference to Christ's resurrec- 
tion. At the same time the entry connects the ethics of love unequivo- 
cally with Christ and immortality: for instance in the expression '[i]f you 
believe in Christ, you also believe that you will live eternally'.^ In the 


1 Idem, 92-98; 145. 

12 The verses I Cor. 1:21-25, which this entry brings to mind, are nail-marked in Dosto- 
evsky's gospel. 

13 Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 162. 

14 Cf a quotation from John of Damascus in idem, 157: ‘the Word assumed the ignorant 
and subjected nature, but thanks to the identity of the hypostasis and the indissoluble 
union, the Lord's soul was enriched with the knowledge of things to come and other divine 
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next section I will discuss the theme of soteriology and ethics in other 
ego documents. 

For Eastern Orthodoxy, death no longer has power over man after 
Christ’s resurrection. ‘Since death has ceased to be the only possible end 
of existence, man is free from fear, and sin, based on the instinct of self- 
preservation, is no longer unavoidable.’ In “the 1864 entry" the view of 
sin as the failure to obey the love commandment is slightly different from 
the description in Meyendorff. Even after Christ’s coming, sin remains a 
natural law. Perhaps this is why Dostoevsky still shows some fear of death 
as the absolute end of existence. Is this not the core of his doubt? Here we 
need to recall the problem of every methodological-theological approach: 
it searches for an explicit confirmation of dogmas or religious concep- 
tions, which in Dostoevsky are relatively rare; but this is no reason not to 
follow the most obvious possibility, that he accepted the general Christian 
dogmas, including God as Creator, Christ as God-man, and the resurrec- 
tion. Paradoxically, this also helps to explain why he says nothing in detail 
about many of these central religious conceptions. In a way the fact that 
he does not talk about them is typical of the “how” of his faith. 


7.4 The Body of Christ in the Grave, Resurrection, and Salvation 


The danger of directly connecting dogmatic issues with Dostoevsky is 
exemplified by the deep impression the painting by Hans Holbein the 
Younger, ‘The Body of the Dead Christ in the Tomb’ made on him. Dosto- 
evsky's second wife, Anna Grigor'evna, tells about their visit to the Offent- 
liche Kunstsammlung in Basel on 12 August 1867: 


(...) an astonishing work of art, but which simply frightened me and struck 
Fedya so forcibly that he declared Holbein to be an excellent artist and poet 
(...) Fedya was moved by this painting. He wanted to take a close look at it 
and stood on a chair and I was very afraid that he would be fined, because 
one pays fines here for everything.!® 


signs; similarly, the flesh of human beings is not by nature life-giving, while the Lord's 
flesh, without ceasing to be mortal by nature, became life-giving, thanks to its hypostatic 
union with the World.’ 

15 [dem, 162. 

16 Dostoevskaya, Jneenux 1867 200a, 234, cf. 434-435 (n. 43). This reminiscence is not 
found in the memoirs. 
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Dostoevsky was so struck by the painting that his wife had trouble get- 
ting him away from it. Such a painting can make faith disappear’, he 
said.!” In another version of this reminiscence Anna Grigor'evna writes 
that her husband insisted on seeing the painting again before they left 
Basel.!® Dostoevsky, who was working on The Idiot at the time, has three 
characters in the novel refer to (a copy of) the painting. 

The fullest description of the painting is given by an oversensitive and 
suspicious adolescent, Ippolit Terentiev. [PSS VIII, 338-339] Ippolit knows 
that he himself will soon die of tuberculosis. He is a cynic and atheist, or 
rather: he is embittered and angry at the entire world because he must die 
so young. Hence he cannot believe, nor love in the Christian sense.!? For 
Ippolit, the temptation in the painting is that it was impossible for the 
disciples to believe that a body so absolutely dead can be resurrected. He 
sees the depicted body of Christ as being abandoned by God. The artist 
has painted the victory of the repulsive and terrifyingly inexorable laws 
of nature. The devout main character of the novel, Prince Myshkin, also 
reacts with shock to the reproduction in the house of his friend and rival 
Rogozhin. He repeats almost literally the words which Anna Grigor'evna 
heard from her husband: ‘But this painting can make people lose their 
faith! —And I am losing it too, —Rogozhin unexpectedly confirmed all of 
a sudden.’ [PSS VIII, 182] 

V.M. Lure posits that Dostoevsky attributed his own impression of the 
painting to Ippolit. As a result, and because of Myshkin’s explicit refusal 
to accept Holbein’s image of Christ, the writer does not just invoke the 
opposition between faith and natural laws. By attributing his impression 
of the painting to one character and his judgement on it to another, Dos- 
toevsky also displays a curious ‘intuition in the dogmatic sphere’. Dos- 
toevsky (unwittingly) adopts the Orthodox position on the decay of the 


17 Dostoevskaya, Jneenux 1867 200a, 234. The painting is still in the Öffentliche Kunst- 
sammlung. See on the internet: http://www.artchive.com/artchive/H/holbein/christ_ 
entombed.jpg.html. 

18 Dostoevskaya, Bocnomunanua, 165. J. Meyers gives an unsatisfactory explanation for 
the deep impression which Holbein's painting makes on Dostoevsky: ‘Dostoevsky was fas- 
cinated by Holbein's painting, which seemed to question the possibility of Christ's Resur- 
rection, because he felt that he himself had experienced a return from the dead when 
he was reprieved at the final moment from the “certainty” of execution by firing squad.’ 
Meyers, Painting and the Novel, 137. Cf. also 144: ‘Death by execution is for Dostoevsky an 
imitatio Christi. Clearly Dostoevsky did not see death, not even by execution, but a Chris- 
tian life as an imitatio Christi. 

19 [n The Brothers Karamazov the mortally ill brother of Starets Zosima, Markel, 
becomes a prototype of Christian love. 
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Body of Christ in the grave, since, in contrast to Catholic doctrine, the 
Orthodox Church insists on the divine presence in the Body of Christ in 
the grave, so that it was imperishable and ‘vivifying’.2° 


This interpretation has several flaws. We do not know whether Dosto- 
evsky attributed his own original impression to Ippolit.?! In fact, we know 
nothing about Dostoevsky's reaction apart from the reminiscence of Anna 
Grigor'evna. And this reminiscence clearly contains a statement which is 
almost literally repeated by Myshkin in the novel. The context of the novel 
shows how Myshkin's reaction fits his religious views. However, Myshkin's 
fear does not primarily concern his own faith, but that of Rogozhin. If 
only because the three characters are involved in a kind of polyphonic 
dialogue on the painting, no opinion (nor all three together) can be that 
of Dostoevsky. In A Writer's Diary (1873) he formulated the idea of the 
non-coincidence of author and protagonist as follows: 'A true artist should 
never remain the same as the person he is depicting.’ [PSS XXI, 97] Moreover, 


20 Lure, "/Ioruaruxa", 299. He refers to a dogma-historical line in the conflict between 
East and West which connects the decisions of Chalcedon with the Great Schism of 
1054 via the Fifth Council of Constantinople II (553). For the following see Busigina, 
“Tlormaruueckoe cogepixauue"; Andresen et al, Die Lehrentwicklung, 276; 354ff. After 
Constantinople II the custom of mixing warm water through the wine for the Eucharist 
became rooted in the East. This custom was defended in the uth century by the Greek 
monk Niketas Stethatos and rejected by the legate of Pope Leo IX, Cardinal Humbert. 
According to Stethatos, the warmth of the Blood (wine) in the Eucharist was equal to the 
warmth of Christ's Body in the grave, which is considered imperishable through the effect 
of the Holy Spirit. In this view, the divine presence in the Body of Christ is connected 
with human nature, which is thus universally saved. Stethatos tried to express the same 
essential unity of the Body of Christ and the bodies of the faithful in his defence of the use 
of “ordinary” leavened bread. During the Eucharist the faithful partake of this imperish- 
able Body. This may explain the ecclesiological focus of the Orthodox view of Salvation as 
deification (theosis) discussed below. This interpretation of the Eucharist formed the basis 
for the doctrine of the Church as the Body of Christ. This doctrine was foreign to the Latin 
world. Humbert considered the essential unity between the human nature of Christ and 
man to be valid only for the life of Christ. The use of unleavened bread and unmixed wine 
during the Eucharist by the Western church was meant to underline that human nature is 
different from the Body during the Eucharist. In his refutation of Stethatos, Humbert based 
himself on the Apostles' Creed: according to this creed, Christ was 'dead and buried' and so 
there was no divine presence in his Body in the grave. Since this controversy the Eastern 
doctrine of the Body of Christ starts from the unity of the incarnation, the Eucharist and 
Salvation, whereas in the West in the uth century a conceptual foundation was laid for 
the view that the incarnation was authentic only during the life of Christ, and not in the 
Church as the Body of Christ. This view was anathematised in 1054 by Patriarch Michael 
Cerularius of Constantinople. 

21 J, Frank also equates Ippolit's position with Dostoevsky's perception. See FRANK IV, 
222. 
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there are other lines in the novel which make the relation to Holbein’s 
painting even more complex. These must be left aside here. 

Further, it is improbable that Dostoevsky knew the dogmatic contro- 
versies between the Eastern and Western churches. Lur'e rightly notes: 
‘(...) to be familiar with them Dostoevsky would have had to display a 
degree of familiarity with religion that was exceptional for the laity at 
the time.’?? Because we cannot gauge his own view of God's presence in 
the Body of Christ in the grave from the ego documents, Lur'e's conclu- 
sion of Dostoevsky’s correct ‘intuition’ regarding Orthodox dogmatics is 
too direct. Given the reticence of the ego documents, observations about 
dogmatic aspects can at most be seen as contributions to a better under- 
standing of Dostoevsky’s spirituality. 


The crucifixion as the ultimate love sacrifice (the essential aspect of East- 
ern soteriology)?? is brought up in the June issue of A Writer's Diary (1876). 
A detailed Christian soteriology is absent here too. Christ and the imi- 
tation of his ideal were central themes of “the 1864 entry”; in this issue 
of the Diary Dostoevsky talks about ‘the raising of the cross of Christ’ 
on the basis of ‘brotherhood of people, (...) reconciliation of all nations 
[Bcenpumnpenne napozosg] (...), complete subservience [BcecayKeHue | 
to humanity and, ultimately (...), a renewal of the people on the true 
principles of Christ.’ [PSS XXIII, 50] 

In the article “A Reply to The Russian Herald” (1861) Dostoevsky explic- 
itly calls Christ the divine Saviour. [PSS XIX, 137] In A Writer's Diary (1876) 
we already encountered an idiosyncratic soteriology: ‘The principal idea 
of Orthodoxy is: “in the entire universe there is no name, except that of 
Him, by which one can be saved” (...) For confessionally Christianity con- 
sists purely in Orthodoxy, and Orthodoxy consists purely in the confes- 
sion of Christ’s name.’ [PSS XXIII, 37] (See p. 91.) There is also a letter of 
15 January 1880 in which Dostoevsky writes that the Saviour is the answer. 
A young admirer, A.N. Kurnosova, asks him to help her confirm her faith 


22 Lure, “Jlormatuka”, 299. 

23 Cf. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 156: ‘On the level of soteriology, the affirmation 
that the Son of God indeed “died in the flesh” reflects, better than any other Christological 
formula, the boundlessness of God's love for man, the reality of the “appropriation” by the 
Logos of fallen mortal humanity—i.e. the very mystery of salvation’; 160: ‘The idea that 
the cross was the purpose of the Incarnation itself is vividly suggested by the Byzantine 
liturgical texts of the Nativity.’ 
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in ‘Christ as God’, which has been shaken by the atheist socialists.?^ The 
fact that the young woman seeks religious support from the writer (and 
not from a cleric) says a great deal about Dostoevsky’s social role in his 
latter years. Dostoevsky answers: 


You’re not the first to have lost faith but later to save himself. You write that 
people have shattered your faith in Christ. But why did you not ask yourself 
first of all the question of who these people are who deny Christ as the Sav- 
ior. That is, I’m not talking about whether they’re good or bad, but about 
whether they themselves know Christ, in essence. Believe me—they don't, 
because coming to know Him at least somewhat, you see an extraordinary, 
and not a simple person: one like all the good and best people. (...) I know 
many negators who at the end have gone over to Christ with all their being. 
But they did not thirst for truth in a false way, and whoever seeks will at last 
find. [PSS XXX,, 140; CL V, 178] 


Dostoevsky may be thinking here of his own religious doubts. Because he 
does not write this explicitly, I refer only to what the letter certainly does 
say: that Dostoevsky believes in Christ as the Saviour. This faith means 
the knowledge of Christ in his essence. People who reject Christ as the 
Saviour do so ‘out of their own minds’, he continues. ‘But are their minds 
pure and their hearts bright?’—he asks rhetorically. [Ibid.] 


In Dostoevsky’s kaleidoscope the soteriological theme cannot be seen in 
isolation from ethics. The kenosis of the God-man goes together with the 
human task. One can think here of the idea in the letter to Fonvizina, 
that the truth becomes clearer in suffering. This view also plays a role 
in the great novels and underlies Dostoevsky’s concept of ‘purification 
through suffering'25 This concept will be dealt with in Part III. In 1880, in 
the salon of E.A. Shtakenshneider, he conducted a vehement discussion 
on the kenosis of the God-man as the requirement of submission to the 
other: ‘To be aware of your existence, to be able to say: I am!—is a great 
gift, —said Dostoevsky,—but to say: I am not,—to destroy yourself for the 
others, to have this power too, is perhaps even higher.’?6 


24 On the correspondent and her letters, see Volgin, Hocaeðnuŭ 200 /[ocmoeeckoeo, 
106-109. 

25 Some passages relating to kenosis are marked in his gospel, e.g. John 8:50; 13:14. 

26 Vatsuro et al. (eds.), /Jocmoesckuü e eocnomunanuax, vol. 2, 428. This involved a dis- 
cussion with D.V. Averkiev on 14 October. The latter adopted a docetic position: Christ's 
kenosis was possible because as God he did not suffer. Dostoevsky argued the full unity of 
the two natures and the requirement of the imitatio Christi. 
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In the context of Dostoevsky’s thought the crucifixion and the resur- 
rection belong to both the sphere of eschatology and that of soteriology. 
From an eschatological viewpoint he finds a reference to the resurrec- 
tion as anticipating the resurrection in eternity. The soteriological mean- 
ing resides in the ethics of imitation. On soteriology in Dostoevsky, 
V. Zen’kovskii writes: ‘What was lacking for the complete conformity of 
Dostoevsky’s insights with Church doctrine was the giving of priority 
to the central doctrine of Christianity which sees in the Saviour’s death 
and suffering the necessary announcement of his saving resurrection.’2” 
But there is no need to bring Dostoevsky's religious insights into ‘confor- 
mity’ with Church doctrine. Moreover, it is difficult to find one glass piece 
in Dostoevsky’s religious kaleidoscope to which he would give ultimate 
priority. 

Nevertheless, the similarities and differences between Dostoevsky’s 
religious statements and certain Orthodox doctrines supply the frame- 
work for a better understanding of Dostoevsky’s religiosity. I will try to do 
this in the next sections for the doctrine of the two natures, the incarna- 
tion, the crucifixion, and ethics. Dostoevsky differs from Orthodox doc- 
trines on the following points: the concept of sin (the reduction of sin 
to a lack of neighbourly love), ecclesiology and Orthodox mysticism (the 
ego documents lack any expression of faith in the Church and the mean- 
ing of the sacraments for salvation; union with God during life on earth 
is impossible), or in the ‘fear’ that death is the absolute end. These ‘dif- 
ferences’ can be seen as windows onto the faith of the living person. The 
question whether Dostoevsky belongs rather to the Orthodox or Western 
(either the rationalist or the German-idealist) tradition is secondary here. 
The danger of this approach is always that this living person is “pinned 
down”. Precisely the lacunae in our knowledge leave open the question of 
essential experience. 


7.5 Transfiguration into the T of Christ’ in Relation to the 
Thought of A.S. Khomyakov 


To bring into focus Dostoevsky’s view of love and sin in connection with 


Christology and the concept of God, I want to return to the idea concern- 
ing the transfiguration into the 7 of Christ’ in “the 1864 entry”. A remark 


27 Zen'kovskii, Hcmopua pyccroü dunocoguu, 235; cf. 243. 
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made by V. Lur'e about this idea provides a stepping-stone, first against 
the background of the non-clerical movement within nineteenth-century 
Orthodoxy, and later against that of this tradition itself. 

Lur’e suspects that Dostoevsky derived the idea of transfiguration into 
the 7 of Christ’ from the Russian religious thinker and poet A.S. Khomya- 
kov (1804-1860). Khomyakov was one of the founders of the Slavophile 
movement and inventor of the term sobornost’ (instead of catholicity). 
Lur'e refers to three pamphlets by Khomyakov?? and summarises the idea 
of the transfiguration into the 7 of Christ’ there as follows: 


The basic intuition of such a theology was the deification of human nature— 
its identification with divine nature. The relation between God and man 
was understood as an identity [roxxrecrBo], which is disturbed by sin, as we 
also see in Dostoevsky (since the general merging in Christ is disturbed pre- 
cisely by sin). The main characteristic of such systems is the identification of 
sin and creatureliness [reapnocru], which is made explicit in Khomyakov, 
because only sinfulness remains for the distinction of the divine and the 
human. The latter means the complete rejection of sin in the Christian sense 
of this word. Instead, sin appears as the natural law of being, which we see 
in the present note [“the 1864 entry"] by Dostoevsky.?? 


We can indicate strong similarities between "the 1864 entry" and Khomya- 
kov's theology. In my view, however, there are also clear differences. 
Sobornost' involves more than the collective and the individual. It 
entails that a voluntary union of believers takes place in the Church, on 
the basis of a shared spirituality: the love for God and for each other, 
guided by the Holy Spirit. The view of the Church as the mystical body of 
Christ occupies a central role in Khomyakov. By the Church Khomyakov 
always means Eastern Orthodoxy as the only confession in which love, 
unity and freedom have been preserved. (In Catholicism he found 'unity 
without freedom’, in Protestantism freedom without unity’.)3° Khomya- 
kov does deny the doctrinal authority of the ecclesiastical powers (such 
as of the Patriarch); for him, the Russian people are the only criterion of 
true Christianity. A similar view of the authenticity of Christianity in the 
people is characteristic of the "Russian idea" in Dostoevsky's journalism, 
especially in A Writer's Diary. Compared with Khomyakov, Dostoevsky 


28 Namely: Khomyakov, *Heckojrexo czioB rpasocziasHoro xpucruanuna" (1853); “Ilo 
TOBOAy OFHOTO OKPYKHOTO nocnanns” (1855); “Ilo rroBozy ogtHoro okpyxxHOrO IIOC/IaHHsi" 
(1857). 

29 Lure, “Iormarnka”, 292. 

30 See Losskii, Hcmopua Pycckoü Guaocoduu, 43. 
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virtually never refers to the mystical body of Christ. The main difference 
is therefore ecclesiological; all other differences between Khomyakov and 
Dostoevsky follow from this. 

This can be seen for instance in the Christology and the anthropology. 
Khomyakov’s anthropology is based on a distinction between the human 
being and the person. The person is ‘a verbal effect’ of the human being, 
‘something that makes a verbal expression necessary’.*! In this ethically 
coloured Logos theology Jesus Christ is the only true word of God. The 
Church as a union of personalities does not possess the Word, but can 
only refer to it.?? Neither this distinction between the human being and 
the person nor an ecclesiological Logos theology occurs in Dostoevsky's 
ego documents. Only an 1870 entry for 'the Prince' in The Possessed con- 
tains a reference to Christ as the Word of God, but here too without an 
ecclesiological connection: 


Not Christ's morality, not Christ's doctrine will save the world, but precisely 
the belief that the Word became flesh [6n1crs]. This belief is not just the 
rational recognition of the authority of his doctrine, but an immediate incli- 
nation. One must precisely believe that this is the ultimate ideal of man, the 
entire incarnated Word, God incarnated. [PSS XI, 187-188] 


Dostoevsky and Khomyakov share the view of the ultimate task of the 
personality, which can be described as follows: 


The theory of sobornost' does not use the Kantian conceptions of personality, 
but those of Khomyakov. Kant assumes that the behaviour of the personal- 
ity is based on the principle of autonomy, that is to say that the personal- 
ity lays down the law for itself. It distinguishes itself from the whole and 
secludes itself from it. The personality in sobornost'is based on a concession, 
on the causing of damage to itself, on the achievement of reconciliation and 
harmony with the whole of which it forms an element. Not seclusion but the 
merging with many people is in sobornost'?? 


The Christian idea of sacrifice for the sake of one's fellow man is also 
emphatically present in Dostoevsky's ego documents. But Khomyakov sees 
this task being realised only fully in the Church, whereas Dostoevsky seems 
to interpret it more individualistically and secularly. Khomyakov views 
personality from the standpoint of sobornost', where Dostoevsky stresses 


31 Girenok, "Cunepreruxa u CO60PHOCTb”, 304. 
32 Khomyakov, "IIo rroBozty oztHoro okpyxxHoro roc ams". 
33 Girenok, "Cunepreruxa u co6opnocr»", 304. 
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the ethical commandment for the individual amidst everyday life outside 
the Church. 


Now that these important differences and similarities have been indi- 
cated, I return to the thesis of Lure. It contains three problematic points: 
(1) in his theological anthropology Khomyakov starts from the divinity of 
human nature (spirit), so that ultimately the identification of man with 
divine nature is possible; (2) in “the 1864 entry’ Dostoevsky, starting from 
the same identification of divine and human nature, arrives at the trans- 
figuration into the 7 of Christ’; and (3) Dostoevsky shares Khomyakov’s 
concept of sin. Regarding the first point it should be noted that Khomya- 
kov talks only about the likeness of man and God. The “gap” between the 
Creator and creature is bridged by God in the incarnation of Jesus Christ. 
Man must therefore strive in freedom for moral perfection.?^ 

Khomyakov sees the relation between God and man as a unity dis- 
turbed by sin. As a finite being, man has 


freedom of choice between love for God and egoism, in other words: between 
truth and sin; this choice determines the ultimate relation of the mind to its 
eternal source, i.e. God. But the entire world of finite minds, of all creatures, 
consists in sin or as sinners through action, or through the possibility of sin, 
as being saved from sin only through the absence of temptation and through 
God's grace.?5 


Dostoevsky seems to use the same distinction between the command- 
ment of neighbourly love and egoism as Khomyakov. But in his theologi- 
cally much more elaborate pamphlets Khomyakov explicitly arrives from 
the love of God at the love of one's neighbour. As we have seen, Dosto- 
evsky does not make the first commandment explicit. Further, Khomya- 
kov interprets sin as the natural ontological law precisely on account of 
its explicit connection with creatureliness. Salvation is the culmination of 
God's compassion and love in the fact that the God-man has taken part in 
the historical process. In Jesus Christ man is judged and at the same time 
elected: ‘He has united with every creature that does not put him aside.'?6 


34 In one place Khomyakov talks directly about this likeness. Here he also polemises 
against Nestorius and Eutyches, basing himself on the formulation of the Council of Chal- 
cedon (451). See Khomyakov, “IIo rosogty ofHoro okpyxxnoro roczagus'". The quotation 
referred to by Lur'e (‘Man is so like to God in the spiritual sense that God could be man’) 
does not assume an identification of the natures either; see Lure, "Iormaruxa", 292, 
n. 7. 
35 Khomyakov, "IIo rroBozy OAHOTO okpy:xxHOro IIOCJAHHA”. 
36 [bid. See also Losskii, Hcmopua Pyccroü Dunocoguu, 38. 
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This idea does in fact come close to that of the transfiguration into the 7 
of Christ’. But that Christ unites with every creature does not mean that 
man and God coincide. 

Nor do Dostoevsky’s sparse statements point to an identification of 
human and divine nature. Take for instance the eleventh paragraph of 
“the 1864 entry”: ‘The nature of God is completely opposite to the nature 
of man.’ Given the entire tendency of his ego documents, the opposite 
would be surprising.?? On this point, too, the lack of direct statements 
does not admit a conclusion. 

For the ecclesiological reason mentioned, the transfiguration into the 
‘Iof Christ’ takes on a very different complexion in Dostoevsky. According 
to Khomyakov, union with Christ is possible in the Church: ‘[T]he union 
of earthly man with his Saviour is always imperfect; it becomes perfect 
only in the sphere where man casts off his personal imperfection for the 
sake of the reciprocal love which unites Christians.'?? 

In Khomyakov, this view of the union with the Saviour in the Church as 
the Body of Christ is more specifically related to the mental and physical 
aspects of the union during the Eucharist. As we have seen, according to 
Dostoevsky no perfect union of God and man is possible in earthly life. 

At first sight the connection of the concept of sin and the transfigura- 
tion into the ‘J of Christ’ in Dostoevsky is analogous to the connection of 
the concept of sin and the idea of union with Christ in Khomyakov. In 
“the 1864 entry” sin also forms the actual dividing line between the human 
and the divine. Despite the corresponding view of the ethical task of the 
personality and its ontological status, their conceptions of sin differ. In 
Khomyakov sin is as it were a psychosomatic breach. Creatureliness is a 
much broader concept here than in Dostoevsky. In brief, creatureliness in 
“the 1864 entry” consists in a lack of neighbourly love. In this way crea- 
tureliness coincides with sin. This brings out the primacy of the spiritual 
character of Dostoevsky’s thought.?? At the same time Dostoevsky seems 
less mystical than Khomyakov, since the perfecting of humanity also takes 
place ‘physically’ in the succession of generations (and not during cele- 
bration of the Eucharist). But this would mean that sin is also passed on 


37 The conclusion of B. Tikhomirov: ‘The Gnostic doctrine seems to be the only (...) 
paradigm in the case of Christ and the truth’, does not seem to me plausible in the light of 
Dostoevsky's concept of God. Tikhomirov, “Jjocroesckuii n rHoctuueckaa Tpaynıma”, 180. 

38 See Khomyakov, “IIo moBoAy ozgoro OKPY3KHOTO moczragus' cf. Losskii, Hcmopua 
Pyccroü Bunocoßuu, 43. 

39 In Part III we will see that this primacy of the author Dostoevsky calls precisely for 
extreme attention to every material detail. 
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‘physically’. In Dostoevsky, transfiguration into the ‘J of Christ’ remains an 
ideal for each individual. 

In conclusion: Khomyakov sees the solution for sin, anthropology, and 
ethics in ecclesiological terms, Dostoevsky eschatologically. With regard 
to the doctrines discussed, Khomyakov is closer to the Eastern Orthodox 
tradition than Dostoevsky. 


7.6 Transfiguration into the T of Christ’ in Relation to the 
Doctrine of Theosis and the Doctrine of the Pervasion of 
Creation by Divine Energies 


Comparing Dostoevsky and Khomyakov, another aspect may be observed, 
which Lur'e does not mention in his analysis. Underlying both Khomya- 
kov's conceptions about identification with God and Dostoevsky’s idea of 
transfiguration into the 7 of Christ’ is the notion of theosis or deification, 
which plays a central role in Eastern Orthodoxy. Dostoevsky never explic- 
itly mentions theosis as a doctrine; yet many of his remarks and ideas 
can be seen as secular echoes of theosis. This section is devoted to a brief 
discussion of those aspects of the tradition which I believe can be found 
in Dostoevsky. This always implies on the one hand the interwovenness 
of the articles of faith in his way of thinking, and on the other hand his 
modern “secularism”, in which, as I discussed, the ecclesiological aspect is 
lacking. Orthodox asceticism, too, is foreign to Dostoevsky. 

Instead, Orthodox spirituality plays an important role. By Orthodox 
spirituality I primarily mean the attitude in contemplating God and his 
creation. This also includes a specific anthropology, which differs from 
Western anthropology.^? Eastern Orthodoxy emphasises the conception 
of man as God's image and likeness, and thus the possibility of being one 
with and in God during life on earth.^! Starting from the idea that every 


40 [n a discussion of Western and Eastern anthropology J. Meyendorff shows clearly 
that, owing to the early separation between philosophy and theology, the Chalcedonian 
‘true man’ was conceived of in the West as separate from God. Eastern Orthodoxy does 
not have this separation: the 'true man' is the man in whom divine energies are active. 
Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 32. For the works on Orthodox dogmatics and church his- 
tory in Dostoevsky's library, see Desyatkina and Fridlender, *Bu6zmorexa /Iocroesckoro", 
257; 260; 262; 265. 

^! ‘Divine life is a gift, but also a task which is to be accomplished by a free human 
effort. This polarity between the "gift" and the "task" is often expressed in terms of the 
distinction between the concepts of “image” and "likeness". In Greek, the term homoiösis, 
which corresponds to "likeness" in Genesis 1:26, suggests the idea of dynamic progress 
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action of Jesus Christ calls for imitation, Orthodoxy sees the transforma- 
tion on Mount Tabor as normative for theosis. Imitation of Christ is the 
way of returning to the Heavenly Father. This spiritual practice corre- 
sponds with Paul: ‘I have been crucified with Christ; it is no longer I who 
live, but Christ who lives in me’ (Gal. 2:20).? 


The seed of the doctrine of theosis was sown during the First and Second 
General Councils, in the writings of Athanasius the Great (295-373) and 
the Cappadocian fathers of the fourth century. The doctrine undergoes 
a crucial development in Maximus the Confessor (1662), but it became 
generally known through Hesychasm. Historical Hesychasm arose among 
Byzantine monks. After a period of persecution it was officially recogn- 
ised at the Sixth General Council in Constantinople in 681. Hesychasm 
became best known as contemplation in inner silence and the repetition 
of the Jesus prayer’, practised in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
by monks on Mount Athos, with the aim of achieving theosis.*? Hesychia 
as a total surrender to pure contemplation of and union with God is cru- 
cial to Orthodox asceticism, but is foreign to Dostoevsky.^* 

Eastern Orthodox thought on theosis was synthesised in the doctrine 
of Gregorius Palamas (1296-1359). The idea of transfiguration into the 
‘I of Christ’ is perhaps best understood against the background of his 
teaching. Palamas was one of the main representatives of Hesychasm. 


(“assimilation”) and implies human freedom. (...) Thus there is no opposition between 
freedom and grace in the Byzantine tradition: the presence in man of the divine qualities, 
of a “grace” which is part of his nature and which makes him fully man, neither destroys 
his freedom, nor limits the necessity for him to become fully himself by his own effort; 
rather it secures that cooperation, or synergy, between the divine will and human choice 
which makes possible the progress “from glory to glory” and the assimilation of man to the 
divine dignity for which he was created.’ Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 139. Khomyakov 
proposed a similar conception. 

42 Some of the Pauline texts on which the theosis practice is based are marked in Dosto- 
evsky's gospel: Rom. 7:22; 2 Cor. 4:16; Eph. 3:14-19. Regarding the teaching of Starets Zosima 
the notes for The Brothers Karamazov contain an allusion to Tabor, which has not been 
included in the novel: ‘Your flesh will change. (The Taborian light.)’ [PSS XV, 245] In the 
next Part of this book I will point precisely to the non-Orthodox context of this allusion. 

43 The prayer is: ‘Lord, Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy upon me.’ This prayer of 
the heart, which is continually repeated, remains one of the main elements of Orthodox 
practice. 

44 Speculating on hesychast traits in Dostoevsky is O. Stuchebrukhov, “Hesychast Ideas 
and the Concept of Integral Knowledge in Crime and Punishment”. 
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He connected the doctrine of theosis with the distinction between God's 
essence and the uncreated ‘energies’ which proceed from him.*5 

Palamas' doctrine of God is antinomist: on the one hand he regards 
God as inaccessible and incomprehensible—God is wholly transcendent. 
But at the same time God's presence in the world is immanent through his 
energies, which pervade every entity. The pervasion of creation by divine 
energies is the grace of God. Grace is therefore viewed as life in God, 
which is the only goal of creation. (The doctrine of justification is second- 
ary.) Palamas is part of the tradition of apophatic theology characteristic 
of Eastern Orthodoxy. He also made his own contribution to the theologi- 
cal epistemology of this tradition, so that his doctrine can be considered 
representative of the spirituality which I am trying to describe. 

In Palamas' view, true knowledge of God cannot be acquired in an intel- 
lectual way, nor through empirical observations. Knowledge of God in his 
essence is impossible for man.^6 But this does not lead him to conclude 
that man cannot know God. Although, according to Eastern Orthodox 
theological epistemology, knowledge of God in his essence is impossi- 
ble in the afterlife too, the transcendent-immanent concept of God (the 
immanent energies which proceed from the wholly transcendent being) 
makes for a dynamic view of God and man.* The way to knowledge of 
God is not philosophy, but practice. In the anthropocentric epistemology 
of Palamas, the view of man as the image of God functions as an opening. 
Man as God created him forms a unity of spirit and matter.* Man must 
strive for union with his Creator. 


45 This doctrine was accepted as dogma at the local Councils of 1347 and 1351. But the 
concept of divine energies derives from the time of the Cappadocian fathers (Gregory of 
Nyssa and Basil the Great) and has its terminological basis in Aristotelian philosophy. 
Palamas also adopts from them the concept of perichoretic unity in the three hypostases. 
See Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 37; 185-188. On Palamas and his doctrine, see Mey- 
endorff, Introduction a l'étude de Gregoire Palamas. For the differences between Western 
and Eastern Christianity from an Eastern Orthodox perspective, I have used the sketch in 
Meyendorff, *3uaueuue pepopmannn”. 

46 Eschatologically speaking, however, Palamas expects more clarity: cf. Meyendorff, 
Introduction a l'étude de Gregoire Palamas, 270. 

47 Meyendorff, “Suauenne pepopmanmn”. For Eastern Orthodoxy and the Reformation 
Meyendorff refers to a shared rejection of the Roman Catholic view of grace as a created 
inner quality and the related problems of human freedom, justification, and merits. At the 
same time he sees one of the great differences in the fact that the Reformation upholds the 
Augustinian idea of God as the (static) Highest Good, which originates in Plato. 

48 According to Palamas, man is at the centre of creation, and hierarchically—this 
echoes the doctrine of Gregory of Nyssa—above the angels, who only possess the spirit. 
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The view of corporeality as a source of sin, prevalent in the West since 
Augustine, is wholly foreign to Palamas. Indeed, he considers this idea 
a blasphemy against God’s act of creation. Nor does Eastern Orthodoxy 
recognise the notion of hereditary sin: after the Fall man inherited only 
mortality. Sin is therefore not seen as a hereditary debt, but as the choice 
against a life in God. Sin is always interpreted personally.*? Someone who 
lives ascetically can achieve a new state (theosis), in which he not only 
transforms his spirit and soul but also his body and thus opens himself up 
to the effect of divine energies. Four aspects play an important role here. 

First, Palamas regards the heart as the principal organ of spiritual life, 
from which rational acts flow. Deification (theosis) springs from the heart. 

The second aspect concerns the central place which obedience to the 
divine commandments occupies in this doctrine. Love for God and one’s 
neighbour is the essence of Palamas’ asceticism. By obeying these com- 
mandments, man is able to restore his original state, achieve unity with 
God, and thus acquire knowledge of God. In this way man cooperates 
in the grace of God. This synergism starts with the spiritual practice of 
overcoming passions through prayer and achieving humility through the 
intellect.5° 

The third point is the Christocentrism of this doctrine. The incarnation 
revealed God’s Love. The incarnation also made it clear that God wants 
to be known by man. From this follows not only the possibility but also 
the requirement for man to achieve theosis and become one with Christ. 
This is enabled by the working of the Holy Spirit on the one hand and 
by following Christ’s example as an ideal on the other. The doctrine of 
divine energies influences the Christology and soteriology: ‘[I]n his divine 
hypostasis the gap between God and man produced by the Fall has been 
bridged once and for all (...) According to grace we become what he is 
according to his nature.’>! 


49 See Meyendorff, “Suauenue pecbopmayun”. This Eastern view of sin helps to explain 
the Orthodox aversion to Catholic soteriology, which (in the line Tertullian—Augustine— 
Anselm of Canterbury) is construed as a ‘legal’ doctrine of satisfaction. 

50 Cf. Lossky, The Vision of God, 132; cf. 135: ‘But this God is not the God of philosophers, 
but the God who reveals Himself. If His essence, instead of manifesting itself in natural 
energies, were to become accessible and at a certain moment permit itself to be known in 
itself by the created intellect, this would not be, for St. Gregory Palamas and the tradition 
he represented, the knowledge to which mystical theology is aspiring, the vision which 
surpasses both intellect and senses.’ 

5! Meyendorff, “Suauenne pepopmayun’”. See also Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 187. 
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The fourth aspect relates to ecclesiology and the mystical view of the 
sacraments, which was already discussed in the previous section.5? 

This very general excursus provides a basis for further discussion of the 
ego documents. For instance, we already encountered the view of sin as 
personal in “the 1864 entry". I will return to this when discussing freedom 
in the light of grace in Dostoevsky's ego documents. The difference here 
between Orthodox doctrine and Dostoevsky's anthropology in “the 1864 
entry" was already indicated. Compared with the anthropology of Gre- 
gorius Palamas and with that of Khomyakov, Dostoevsky sees complete 
restoration of the ontological breach in man, at least in his present transi- 
tive state, as being impossible. This does not rule out that the individual 
person can and must cooperate in God's plan. 

Dostoevsky's secularism also comes out in the actual sphere of his inter- 
ests: everyday life. Orthodox asceticism gives primacy to spiritual practice 
(prayer, suppression of passions, participation in the sacraments etc.) over 
"ordinary" life. This spiritual and mental surrender to the practice of faith 
is expressed in a contemplative attitude to life; this element is absent in 
Dostoevsky's ego documents.53 


52 In the Church theosis becomes most visible during the Eucharist, in that it is cel- 
ebrated as an anticipation of the blessed future when God will be ‘all things in all men’. 
This has implications for Christology. Unlike in Western congregations, which see the altar 
sacrament as representing the crucifixion, the sacrament is considered here to represent 
the incarnation. (Cf. p. 115, n. 20) ‘If Eastern Orthodoxy and Protestantism are so clearly 
united in the understanding of soli Deo gloria, why do they diverge so strongly in ques- 
tions like the theology of sacraments, the worship of the Virgin Mary and the saints and 
in ecclesiology? It seems to me that an Orthodox theologian cannot pass judgement on 
this without considering the entire Western Augustinian tradition. Precisely this tradition 
produced an idea that one cannot participate in God other than in his essence, because he 
is identical with his essence. Because participation in God’s essence, which was considered 
possible in the visio beatifica of the scholastics, is incompatible with the transcendental- 
ism of Reformational theology, it becomes clear that a real participation in God is impos- 
sible. But in Eastern Orthodoxy this participation alone justifies worship of saints and 
sacramental realism. On the other hand the patristic view of man as a being created for 
participation in the divine life (...) rules out a purely passive role in his salvation (...) We 
diverge on the point of the extent to which God includes and deifies the human (...) in 
the Church.’ Meyendorff, “3Hauenue pecbopmaımm”. Meyendorff acknowledges his lack of 
nuance here, but because Dostoevsky does not give theological expositions, these broad 
outlines are in fact useful. 

53 In the novels there are several examples of this contemplative attitude, for instance 
in Makar Dolgoruky (The Raw Youth) and in Starets Zosima (The Brothers Karamazov). 
Makar utters the Jesus prayer (PSS XIII, 283-284); this heralds the “rebirth” of the main 
character. 
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7-7 Dostoevsky’s Ego Documents in the Light of Theosis and 
the Unity of Creation 


Of course, Dostoevsky’s ideas about ontology, epistemology, and the con- 
cept of God do not derive directly from Palamas’ doctrine, or from another 
Eastern Orthodox father, but show clear similarities to the Palamitic 
tradition.5+ The central place of the Christian love commandment can be 
seen as the first point of agreement with Palamas. As in Palamas, corpo- 
reality in Dostoevsky is not the source of sin. 

Like Palamas, Dostoevsky regards knowledge of God according to his 
essence as an impossibility on earth. The expression ‘the man in man’, 
understood against the background of “the 1864 entry”, reflects that man 
can nevertheless possess a kind of intuitive knowledge of God. In the same 
spirit he writes in the May issue of A Writer's Diary (1876) that sometimes 
a child knows so much about God that one has to conclude that ‘by nature 
it has somehow been given other means of acquiring knowledge which 
are not only unknown to us, but which we would even have to reject on 
pedagogical grounds.’ [PSS XXIII, 22] 

This view of the divine as both proper and foreign to man also plays a 
role in the distinction between the egoistic principle and the love prin- 
ciple in man. Hence my definition of ‘the man in man’ as the divine prin- 
ciple was meant in the context of Eastern Orthodox spirituality, that is, 
as ‘[t]he understanding of man as an “open being”, naturally possessing 
in himself a divine “spark” and dynamically oriented toward further prog- 
ress in God'55 Thus, from the early years to the last year of his life there 
are echoes which point in the direction of Orthodox spirituality, without 
their becoming explicit. So we should continue to approach the state- 
ments with caution. 

Dostoevsky talks explicitly about theosis in only a few places. "The 1864 
entry" contains no direct reference; at most two formulations may point 
in the direction of theosis. First, the expression in the thirteenth para- 
graph about 'immediate emanations', which may offer a 'presentiment' of 
human nature in the afterlife, could be close to this pervasion in terms of 
world-view. Second, think of the verb “npeoöpasntsca [preobraziit'sya]", 
which Dostoevsky uses in the seventeenth paragraph. This verb means 


54 Salvestroni, Dostoevskij e la Bibbia, suggests too directly an influence of Isaac the 
Syrian and Symeon the New Theologian on Dostoevsky's novels. The same methodological 
objection applies here as in the case of Esaulov (see above, pp. 33-4). 

55 Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 139. 
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‘to change shape’; I have paraphrased it as ‘transfiguration’ (into the ‘J of 
Christ’). The noun “mpeoOpaxenne [preobrazhenie]", ‘change of shape’ is 
used alongside ‘deification [o6oxenne, obozheniye]’ for the description 
of theosis in Palamas among others. Obviously these textual similarities 
are not enough to posit a direct connection. Nevertheless, I believe they 
warrant the explanation that Dostoevsky’s spirituality is related to these 
aspects in the Orthodox tradition. 

The notes for The Possessed include one passage in which the word ‘dei- 
fication [o6oxenne] occurs five times.5” The central idea of ‘the Prince’ 
(later Stavrogin) in this note is that Christianity offers the only soteriologi- 
cal solution, and then only if there is conscious cooperation in a kind of 
secularised theosis: ‘Christianity is competent to save even the entire world 
(...) (if everybody is a Christ).’ [PSS XI, 187-188] A note for the character 
Shatov in the same novel reads: ‘The successors of Christ, who deified this 
radiant [mpocuasuryto] flesh, bore witness in the cruellest torments to the 
bliss of bearing this flesh in them, in order to imitate the perfection of this 
image and to believe in it in the flesh.’5* [PSS XI, 12] 


However, “Orthodoxy” remains a relative concept as regards Dostoevsky’s 
spirituality. Here, too, we are primarily dealing with a world-view, that is 
to say, a way of looking. We need only think of the dichotomy between the 
egoistic principle and the love principle in man; this qualifies the attribu- 
tion of holism to Dostoevsky. At least from 1864 onwards, the perception 
of mankind’s unity is so to speak permanently confronted with a sharp 
awareness of the natural separation of personality. This is the “negative” 
side of Dostoevsky’s thought. In his literary work it is expressed in for 
instance Notes from the Underground or in the man from “A Gentle Crea- 
ture”. It is striking that the religious ego-documentary statements (apart 
from “the 1864 entry”) mainly show the “positive” side. Perhaps this is not 
surprising: the religious statements voice the ideal. Nevertheless, the task 
is to overcome this separation. 


56 Thus for instance Meyendorff, “Cs. [puropuit Manama”. 

57 Lur’e rightly comments that this note implies both meanings of the word *o6oxxeuue": 
1. idolatry, worship, devotion and 2. deification. But he treats the note as an ego-documen- 
tary statement, and uses it to demonstrate a change in Dostoevsky’s faith in 1870: Lur'e, 
“Aormaruka”, 304-305. For “o6o:karp”, cf. Dal’, Toaxoewi caoeapo, at: http://vidahl.agava 
ru/cgi-bin/dic.cgi?p-124&t-20734. 

58 Dostoevsky has added in the margin: 'In this way the earth is justified too'. The quo- 
tation is verified with: Tikhomirov, “3amerku Ha Monax”, 234. 
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In 1880 Dostoevsky writes to the painter E.F. Yunge about the ‘natural’ 
ambivalence of man. In her letter to Dostoevsky, Yunge complains about 
the dualism of her character, which constantly forces her to do what she 
knows she should not do. [See PSS XXX, 331] In his reply Dostoevsky sym- 
pathises with her: 


Why do you write about your duality? But that’s the most ordinary trait of 
people... who are not entirely ordinary, however. A trait peculiar to human 
nature in general, but far, far from occurring in every human nature in such 
force as with you. That's precisely why you are so kindred to me, because 
that split in you is exactly the way it is in me and has been all my life. It’s 
a great torment, but at the same time a great delight too. It’s a powerful 
consciousness, need for self-evaluation, and the presence in your nature of 
the need for moral obligation toward yourself and toward humanity. That’s 
what that split means. If you were less developed in intellect, if you were 
limited, you would be less conscientious and there wouldn’t be that split. On 
the contrary, very great vanity would result. But that split is nevertheless a 
great torment. Dear Katerina Fedorovna, do you believe in Christ and in His 
promises? If you believe (or very much want to believe), then give yourself 
over to Him completely, and the torments from that split will be greatly 
assuaged, and you will receive an emotional answer, and that’s the main 
thing. [PSS XXX, 149; CL V, 189-90 with changes] 


This letter is interesting because in describing the ambivalence of human 
nature Dostoevsky mainly expresses one inner side. He does not men- 
tion the other, egoistic side. He thus approaches his correspondent from 
a positive perspective and offers her the edifying solution which applies to 
himself: Christ. The intellect, which is rendered a positive meaning here 
in relation to conscience, cannot itself remove the duality. Conscience 
is not based on awareness of the separate personality, but on humility 
toward God and the fellow man. The awareness of one’s personality as an 
existential centre is not lost, but this centre becomes as it were more flex- 
ible, penetrable for other centres, so that a shift of axiological accent from 
one’s own T to that of the fellow man becomes more natural. 

Though he usually “reasons” rather than contemplates in the ego docu- 
ments, he does not base his faith on reason. The intellect intensifies the 
feeling of duality, and thus moral awareness. This means that the “spiri- 
tual solution” in Christ is more than a terminological or theological ques- 
tion. Here, too, emphasis should not be put on which system of thought 
or idiom the religious statements are more in agreement with, but on the 
personal experience of faith, which is more than the statements in the 
text. In these sections I can do no more than try to outline the holistic 
element in Dostoevsky. 
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Another example can be found in the 1881 diary: 


Socialism and Christianity. NB! Do you try to separate yourselves from each 
other, do you try to determine where your personality ends and the other 
begins? Do you determine it by science? This is precisely the task that sci- 
ence sets itself. Socialism relies precisely on science. In Christianity this 
question itself is already unthinkable. (NB. An image of the Christian solu- 
tion.) Where do the chances lie of the one and the other solution?—A new, 
unexpected spirit will rise... [PSS XXVII, 49] 


The solidarity with humanity is expressed rather associatively, but consti- 
tutes the basic idea and is formulated as ‘the Christian solution’. Dosto- 
evsky's notion that guilt is shared with one's neighbour is also intrinsically 
connected with the Orthodox-holistic mentality. This idea is found in the 
famous formula in The Brothers Karamazov that 'everybody is guilty for 
everybody else and I am the guiltiest of all'. But it also occurs earlier in 
A Writer's Diary from 1876 (in connection with the death of M. Borisova, 
the prototype of *A Gentle Creature", see p. 88), and even earlier in 1873: 


In fact, once we see that we ourselves are sometimes even worse than the 
criminal, we also recognise that we are half guilty of his crime. If he has bro- 
ken the law which the earth has laid down to him, we ourselves are also guilty 
that he now stands before us. After all, if we all were better, he would also 
have been better and would not now have stood before us... [PSS XXI, 15] 


Mankind's solidarity also fits a more general framework. One of the 
characteristics of Russian Orthodox spirituality is that in the fallen cre- 
ation the original creation is sensed (an echo of Palamas' ideas).59 (‘And 
God saw everything that he had made, and behold it was very good’, 
Gen. 1:31.)®° Awareness of divine pervasion leads to awareness of all cre- 
ation’s solidarity as another characteristic of Orthodox spirituality. “The 
1864 entry” seems to allude to this in the extension of the love command- 
ment to all creation (‘Love everything as your own self"),9! but does not 
occur otherwise in the ego documents: in this sense, too, Dostoevsky 
focuses on humanity. 


59 The sanctification of creation also has an important place in Eastern Orthodox lit- 
urgy: 'By sanctifying water, food, and plants, as well as the results of man's own creativity, 
such as works of art or technology (...), the Church replaces them all in their original 
and true relation, not only to God, but also to man, who is God's “image”. Meyendorff, 
Byzantine Theology, 135. 

60 A literal allusion to this is found in Starets Zosima. [See PSS XIV, 265] 


61 This sentence occurs directly after the statement about ‘emanations’. 
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The novels seem to display this broader holistic view much more clearly. 
(Cf. chapter n.) Dostoevsky incorporates certain ideas into the novels, but 
in such a way that they cannot be linked back to his own faith or world- 
view. The ego documents rather contain stray reminiscences and state- 
ments regarding faith and religion which point to a holistic view, without 
a clear system being discernible. The reader should not be misled by this 
into either overestimating the holistic element in the ego documents or 
underestimating the holistic element in the novels. 


The idea of the transfiguration into the ‘I of Christ’ can be seen as a secu- 
lar echo of theosis from the Orthodox tradition (Palamas). Several ego- 
documentary statements, but in particular the underlying world-view, 
show a connection between this transfiguration and the view of man- 
kind's solidarity. As in the comparison with Khomyakov, the main differ- 
ence between Dostoevsky and the tradition remains the ecclesiology and 
ecclesial life. 


7.8 The Ethics of Neighbourly Love and the Immortality of the Soul 


Neighbourly love, Christ, and immortality are the three pillars on which 
Dostoevsky's faith rests, in any case from the beginning of the 1860s. We 
saw that he infers the soul's immortality from neighbourly love, because 
Christ appeared as the ideal ‘of man in the flesh'. In this section I first 
want to discuss the ethical side of Dostoevsky's eschatology, that is, the 
orientation to Christ. There are statements suggesting that every person 
carries within himself a kind of divine nucleus of love, even without spe- 
cial revelation. Hence he could aver that mankind in general pursues by 
nature the divine goal of neighbourly love, and he viewed this pursuit as 
a duty. As shown in chapter 6, the duty of neighbourly love does not origi- 
nally belong to a rationalist philosophy, but to faith. Dostoevsky's ethics 
is essentially eschatology, because not man individually but mankind as 
a collective will achieve the goal. Thus the article *A Reply to The Rus- 
sian Herald" (1861) sees fulfilment of the duty as a necessary condition of 
human existence. People must by nature ‘mutually connect themselves to 
each other by means of a duty’: 


Without [a duty] a society is unthinkable. Whatever their convictions may 
be, they would still remain people, surely they would not be able to destroy 
their nature? The sense of self-preservation would be certain in them; 
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but moreover man, only because he is man, would feel the need to love 
his neighbour, the need for self-sacrifice for the benefit of his neighbour, 
because love without self-sacrifice is unthinkable and, I repeat, love cannot 
be rooted out. For that, man would have to start hating his own nature. 
[PSS XIX, 131-132] 


The idea of neighbourly love here is the same as in "the 1864 entry". A con- 
stant feature can be traced in Dostoevsky's thought: Christ is the external 
confirmation of the internal connection with God and becomes a refer- 
ence point for moral action. A later ego document from 1881 provides an 
image of Christ as a moral standard: 


It is not enough to define morality as being faithful to one's own convic- 
tions. One must also constantly raise the question: are my convictions right? 
And there is only one verification of this—Christ. However, this is not a 
philosophical question but a question of faith, and faith—has a red colour. 
[PSS XXVII, 56] 


This passage calls for a few words on the function of conscience in Dos- 
toevsky. The relation between conscience, freedom, the intellect, and the 
divine principle is not clarified in the ego documents. Consider the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘The only court of justice—is my conscience, that is 
to say, the judging God in me.' [PSS XXIV, 109] Conscience is not a moral 
category, but an inner voice which reveals the absolute moral law. Con- 
science as the voice of the divine is different from mental emotions.8? This 
metaphysical view of conscience contains the nucleus of Dostoevsky's 
hope, to be discussed later, that Christian consciousness will be victori- 
ous on earth. On the actions of the Great Inquisitor (from The Brothers 
Karamazov), who sheds innocent blood in the name of his convictions, 
he continues in the same notes: 


I cannot recognise a burner of heretics as a moral person, because I do not rec- 
ognise your thesis that morality is an agreement with inner convictions. That 
is merely honesty (the Russian language is rich), but not morality. I do have 
a moral model and ideal—Christ. I ask: would he have burnt the heretics— 
no. Well then, the burning of heretics is therefore an immoral act. 

Conscience, the conscience of the Marquis de Sade—it is absurd. (...) 

The Inquisitor is immoral if only because he could accommodate in his 
heart, in his conscience, the idea of burning people. (...) 


$2 Likewise Scanlan, who lists five elements of Dostoevsky's ethical epistemology: Scan- 
lan, Dostoevsky the Thinker, 87—92. For conscience in Dostoevsky, see also the letter to 
Yunge quoted above, and the letter to Ozmidov to be discussed later. 
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Good—is what is healthy, evil—what is unhealthy. No, [it is] what we 
love. All of Christ’s ideas can be refuted by human reason and seem imprac- 
ticable. To turn the other cheek, to love [the other] more than yourself. Good 
heavens, what is it for? Iam here for just a moment, there is no immortality, 
let me then live for my own ***,63 [PSS XXVII, 56] 


In connection with this fragment Bakhtin rightly points to the dialogi- 
cal nature of Dostoevsky’s relationship with Christ, which does not imply 
union but imitation.6* Compared with “the 1864 entry”, this note involves 
a less complex view of imitation. In the entry the view of the love principle 
in man results in the concept of striving for transfiguration into the ‘J of 
Christ’. This concept is also present in other ego documents. In this light 
the question whether Christ would have performed a certain action takes 
on a second dimension, because imitation is deemed a natural endeavour. 
Christ stands for the essence of love; for Dostoevsky, external ‘human rea- 
son’ distracts from Christ. 


The 1881 note also directly connects the ethics of neighbourly love with 
the idea of immortality. The importance of this question for Dostoevsky 
is again clearly shown by the fact that he voices the same idea twice, in 
the quotation above, and in its continuation (quoted earlier), in which he 
repeats his words from the letter to Fonvizina (1854) almost literally: 


To turn the other cheek, to love [the other] more than yourself, not because 
it is healthy, but because it is pleasing to you, to the point of a burning feel- 
ing, to the point of passion. Christ made mistakes—this has been proved! 
But this burning feeling says: I would rather stay with a mistake, with Christ, 
than with you. [PSS XXVII, 57] 


The connection of immortality with the choice for Christ above truth is 
reminiscent of “the 1864 entry”. If you believe in Christ, you also believe 
that you will live eternally.'65 In this context, faith and orientation to 
Christ become a kind of modus vivendi which helps man to endure life and 


63 The manuscript has a curse here. The PSS indicates curses by means of asterisks. 

64 PPD, 165. 

$5 Tikhomirov rightly states that ‘for Dostoevsky the conception of Jesus as the incar- 
nated ideal (...) does not exclude unbelief’ and that the greatest difference between Dos- 
toevsky on the one hand and Renan and the character Kirillov in The Possessed on the 
other is that they saw Christ as a special historical person who convinced himself of his 
divinity, but was mortal. For Dostoevsky, Christ as the God-man is ‘the miracle’. Signifi- 
cantly, too, Kirillov knows about neighbourly love, but because he misses the connection 
with ‘the man in man’, he constantly takes wrong decisions. Tikhomirov, ‘O “xpucrozorun” 
Ajoctoexscxoro’, 10-111. On Dostoevsky and Renan, see the commentary in PSS IX, 396-399. 
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suffering. I will return to this further on. In the next paragraph I will try to 
find a possible explanation for the coincidence of some anthropological 
and theological themes (such as conscience and God). 


7.9 Neighbourly Love and the Coincidence of God and 
Immortality in “Unfounded Assertions”, the Correspondence 
with A. Kovner and N. Ozmidov. The Hidden Personal Message 


In the chapter “Unfounded Assertions” from A Writer’s Diary (December 
1876), Dostoevsky claims that neighbourly love as a separate category is 
untenable. Neighbourly love requires faith in the soul’s immortality: 


Indeed, I claim that awareness of one’s own absolute powerlessness to help 
suffering humanity, to be of some use to it, or to alleviate its suffering, love 
for humanity—completely convinced as you are of this suffering of human- 
ity—may even turn your heart against it into hatred (...) I even claim and 
I venture to say that love for mankind in general—as an idea is one of the 
most unfathomable ideas for human consciousness. Precisely as an idea. It 
can only be justified on the basis of a feeling. But this feeling is only possible 
if it goes together with the conviction of the human soul's immortality. (And 
unfounded again.) [PSS XXIV, 49] 


The idea of the soul’s immortality and the idea of God in this article also 
appears in two letters during the same period. To hark back to an ear- 
lier comparison: Pascal stated that ‘All people hate each other by nature’ 
and made a connection between the two Commandments: ‘True religion 
should have as its characteristic the obligation to love its God.'66 

In the Dostoevsky quotation the "feelings" of hatred or love of human- 
ity hinge on belief in the soul's immortality. As in "the 1864 entry", he 
points to atheist socialists, who overestimate material improvement with- 
out recognising love as a religious element. Love without faith in the soul's 
immortality is fragile, flat, and vague, because it lacks foundation. Dosto- 
evsky calls this foundation 'the connection with the earth'. [PSS XXIV, 49] 
The formulations indicate once again that love must always be lived 
between people; otherwise it may be lost in abstractions. In actual fact 
his argument hides a paradox. By rejecting faith in immortality the atheist 
materialists ultimately lose what matters to them: love of humanity turns 
into hate. 


66 Pascal, Pensées, 96. 
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In “Unfounded Assertions” Dostoevsky expresses his concern for his con- 
temporaries: 


For me personally one of the most terrible anxieties about the future, and 
even about the near future, is precisely that in my view a complete unbelief 
in the soul and its immortality has taken root (...), with extremely progres- 
sive speed, in an important, indeed too large a part of our Russian intelligen- 
tsia. And not only that this unbelief has taken root as a conviction (...), but 
especially too as a general (...) indifference to this highest idea of human 
existence (...) [PSS XXIV, 47] 


A downside of the loss of faith in the soul’s immortality—alongside the 
abstract form of love—is indifference.®’ In what follows Dostoevsky’s per- 
sonal involvement resounds, especially where he describes immortality by 
means of a superlative: ‘there is however only one highest idea on earth, 
that is—the idea of the immortality of the human soul, because all other 
“highest” ideas of life, by which man can live, are nothing but the conse- 
quences of this one idea.’ | PSS XXIV, 48] 


According to Dostoevsky, faith in the soul’s immortality is the necessary 
and ‘inevitable’ ontological premise, ‘life itself’ [PSS XXIV, 50], without 
this faith ‘human existence is unnatural, unthinkable and unbearable’. 
[PSS XXIV, 46] 

Suicide is then the direct consequence of losing faith in the soul's 
immortality for someone whose values in life go beyond the ‘animal, i.e. 
eating, drinking, sleeping, nesting and breeding children’ [PSS XXIV, 47], 
because in this way life loses all meaning and value. The main idea of 
“Unfounded Assertions” is that the idea of charity without the Christian 
religious foundation is merely a surrogate, and thus contains an internal 
contradiction. But this idea is only indirectly, implicitly present in the 
article. 

As in the fourth and fifth paragraphs of “the 1864 entry”, Dostoevsky’s 
explicit argumentation is not valid: ‘If belief in immortality is so necessary 
for human existence, this is consequently the normal state of humanity, 
and if this is the case, then undoubtedly this immortality of the human 
soul also exists.’ [PSS XXIV, 49] It is, however, the “logical” consequence of 
his thesis that only a feeling can justify the idea of love for humanity. 


67 This idea also plays a role in the novels: thus Stavrogin, the main character in The 
Possessed, may be called a personification of this idea. 
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In “Unfounded Assertions” he speaks only about the soul’s immortality, 
and the thrust of his argumentation, the connections in the hidden mes- 
sage, must be supplied by the readers themselves. One of the readers 
who did not sense this was A.G. Kovner. Kovner was a regular reader of 
A Writer’s Diary and of the novels. Three letters from Kovner to Dosto- 
evsky and one reply have been preserved. In his letters he broaches all 
kinds of themes (including anti-Semitism, crime, the social issue, literary 
and paraliterary matters ).68 

I will look here at Kovner's second letter of 28 January 1877, in which 
he tries to catch Dostoevsky out on a logical error in the approach to 
religious questions. This letter is important to us for three reasons. First, 
Kovner's reaction offers an opportunity to discuss the theme of the hid- 
den Christian message outside of the novelistic polyphony. Second, my 
thesis, namely that the logical mistakes in Dostoevsky's argumentation are 
secondary to the faith of the living person, is confirmed by Dostoevsky's 
own reaction to this letter. Third, this correspondence illustrates once 
again an observation particularly germane to Part III: that for Dostoevsky 
the idea of God (and other religious ideas) is always relevant in connec- 
tion with the concrete human being. 

For anyone familiar with Dostoevsky's novels, the tone and argumenta- 
tion in Kovner's letter are recognisable: he sometimes seems to speak like 
a character in The Idiot (his favourite novel by Dostoevsky) or in The Pos- 
sessed (which he criticised as a journalist). The concentration of religious 
questions and doubts is as it were a negative extract of Dostoevsky's entire 
oeuvre. Below I quote a sizeable part of this letter. 


According to Kovner, Dostoevsky should have started with the existence 
of God, going on from there to infer logically the immortality of the soul. 
He does not connect the commandment of neighbourly love with the first 
commandment, but accuses Dostoevsky of the logical error of identifying 
God and the soul. [PSS XXIX,, 280] 


Does there exist a God who consciously governs the universe and who is 
interested (...) in human actions. As for me, up till now I am convinced of 
the opposite, especially as regards the latter question. (...) 

I do not recognise this idea because I know that the entire world, that is 
to say, our entire earth, is but one atom in our solar system, that the sun is 
an atom among the celestial bodies (...), that the entire universe is infinite, 


$8 [nformation about Kovner and his letters to Dostoevsky in FRANK V, 304-310. 
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that our earth has been living for a relatively small number of years, that 
geology attests to an infinite number of reincarnations on it, that Darwin’s 
hypothesis about the origin of species and of man is highly probable (in 
any case it explains the beginning of life on earth more comprehensibly 
than all the religious and philosophical treatises taken together), that all 
infusoria, of which there are millions in every water cell, flies, fishes, ani- 
mals, birds, in one word that everything that lives has the same right to life 
as man, that there are still millions, hundreds of millions of people who 
are almost indistinct from animals, that our civilisation has lasted for amere 
4000 years, that there are countless numbers of all kinds of religions (of 
which one contradicts the other), that the idea of monotheism arose only 
so recently etc., etc., etc. 

After all this I wonder: what is the use for me (and for everybody) of 
Judaism, this cradle of the newest religions, of Christianity, all those leg- 
ends about miracles, about the manifestation of God, about Christ, about 
his resurrection, about his holy spirit, all those saints, finally all those men 
of God, all those great but entirely empty words, such as: the immortality 
of the soul, humanity, social progress, civilisation, the spirit of the people, 
etc., etc., etc.? 

When people talk about the immortality of the human soul, why not 
about a similar immortality of the soul in a pig, in a dog, in a mole, and 
finally of the infusoria, which we swallow with the water and with the air?— 
for compared with the earth, and the earth compared with the universe, 
man is just as insignificant as the infusoria compared with man. 

Is it really the case that the creative power of the universe, i.e. God, is 
so concerned with insignificant human thoughts, with nations, even with 
entire planets? (...) 

You are quite right to remark that without an idea of the immortality of 
the soul (in my view, of God) there is neither reason nor logic in life (...), but 
there is even less reason or logic in the existence of the soul, immortality, or 
a punishing or rewarding God (in whatever philosophical interpretation). 

I therefore think that you have taken too much upon your shoulders by 
ever wanting to prove your ‘Unfounded Assertions’. (...) [PSS XXIX; 280-281] 


Dostoevsky replied to Kovner on 14 February 1877. In his reply he seems 
to brush aside Kovner's arguments: 


I won't even talk to you about your ideas about God and immortality. I swear 
to you that I knew those objections (that is, all of yours) at the age of 20 
already! Don't be angry; they surprised me by their elementariness. You're 
probably thinking about these issues for the first time. Or am I mistaken? 
But I don't know you at all, despite your letter [PSS XXIX,, 141; CL IV, 354] 


Essentially Dostoevsky has not brushed aside anything. He says that since 
his youth he has known the long list of rational arguments based on mod- 
ern science, and, his tone implies, has overcome them. So he bases himself 
on his own experience of faith. In Kovner's letter he misses precisely such 
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an experience of faith, and therefore he does not ‘know him. As discussed 
above, he did want to comfort his other correspondents, A.N. Kurnosova 
and E.F. Yunge, in their doubts and pointed them to the path of Christian 
faith. But their doubts were in fact much more personal and expressed 
less rationally and polemically. Perhaps he saw Kovner as an exponent of 
the ‘indifferentism’ he had criticised in the article.9? 

Kovner argues intellectually and leaves no room for the feeling of faith 
or lack of faith. Dostoevsky replies in "Unfounded Assertions”: The love 
for humanity (...) can only be justified by a feeling'. [PSS XXIV, 49] Con- 
sider, too, the later note from 1881: ‘This fervent feeling says: I would rather 
stay with a mistake, with Christ, than with you’. [PSS XXVII, 57] Ultimately 
Dostoevsky is concerned with the feeling of faith, even where he tries to 
argue religious matters logically. He does not even bring up the error on 
which Kovner catches him out. In this way Dostoevsky’s answer to Kovner 
also contains an implicit, hidden message: for instance, he does not make 
God coincide with the immortality of the soul, nor does he think that 
his argument for the soul’s immortality has been refuted. Kovner has not 
appreciated the heart of Dostoevsky’s message in “Unfounded Assertions” 
regarding the indifference to faith. 


But it remains an open question how faith in God and immortality is pre- 
cisely connected with the commandment of neighbourly love in Dosto- 
evsky. In any case they seem inextricably linked. Thus in June 1876 he 
wrote of George Sand that she believed ‘unshakably in God and in her 
own immortal life’. (Cf. pp. 901.) In the notes for “Unfounded Assertions” 
he does not connect neighbourly love with immortality, but with faith in 
God: ‘The absence of God cannot be replaced by neighbourly love, because 
in that case man will immediately ask: why should I love humanity?’ 
[PSS XXIV, 308] 


A year later, in a letter to N.L. Ozmidov from February 1878, he takes up 
the same theme in a kind of debate with the scientific climate of that 
time: 


69 Dostoevsky’s reaction can be described in Bakhtin’s words: ‘Not faith (in the sense 
of the particular faith in Orthodoxy, in progress, in man, in revolution etc.), but the feeling 
of faith, that is, a coherent relation (of the complete man) to the highest and last value. 
Dostoevsky often takes atheism to mean unbelief in the sense of indifference to the last 
value which requires the complete man, as a refusal of the last position in the last world 
whole.’ [AVC, 338] 
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Every organism exists on earth so as to live, not to destroy itself. 

Science has determined that and has already worked out quite exactly the 
laws for the confirmation of this axiom. Humanity as a whole is, of course, 
just an organism. That organism unquestionably has its own laws of exis- 
tence. Human reason seeks them out. Now just imagine that God and the 
immortality of the soul do not exist (the immortality of the soul and God 
are all the same thing, one and the same idea). Tell me why I should then 
live well, do good, if I'll completely die on earth. Without immortality the 
whole point is just to reach the end of my term, and after that everything 
can go to pieces. And if that’s so, then why shouldn't I (...) murder someone, 
rob him, fleece him, or why shouldn't I if I do not actually murder, then go 
ahead and live at other people's expense, just to satisfy my own belly? After 
all, Ill die, and everything will die. Nothing will be left! In this way it will in 
fact turn out that only the human organism fails to fall under the univer- 
sal axiom and lives only for its own destruction, not for its preservation and 
the nourishment of itself. For what kind of society is it if all the members 
are enemies to one another? And it then turns out to be terrible nonsense. 
[PSS XXX, 10; CL V, 15-16, with changes] 


In this letter Dostoevsky talks about the 'idea' and not about the de facto 
coincidence of God and immortality. The fact that he merges these two 
ideas (despite Kovner's accusation precisely on this point) shows that he 
does not care about dogmatically correct formulations. This fact may per- 
haps be advanced to support my thesis that the articles strictly distin- 
guished in dogmatics are seen by Dostoevsky in one *kaleidoscopic" image. 
His point here is a kind of variation on the argument in "Unfounded Asser- 
tions": if the idea of the soul's immortality or God is banished from the 
human mind, this will lead to an irreparable ontological breach, because 
the egoistic principle will prevail. But in that case man will be the only 
creature on earth to lead an unnatural life. This is a "biological" variation 
on the argumentative reductio ad absurdum."? 

In the same letter to Ozmidov the intrinsic love principle also consti- 
tutes an argument for Dostoevsky's proof of God's existence. Ozmidov 
doesn't want to dispute Dostoevsky's argument, as Kovner does, but learn 
more about the 'allusions' in Dostoevsky's Diary. On 2 January 1878 he 


70 Fora further philosophical analysis, see Scanlan, Dostoevsky the Thinker, 30-32. Scan- 
lan rightly distinguishes the two arguments for the existence of immortality in this letter: 1) 
from the law of preservation of organisms; 2) from the unique character of consciousness 
(distinction between subject and object). However, he disconnects these two arguments. 
Scanlan also gives a very lucid analysis of the philosophical motives for equating the idea 
of God and that of immortality, but again does not see the primacy of faith here; idem, 
44-45. 
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approached Dostoevsky in a personal tone and asked him to say more 
about ‘the necessity of the concept of the soul’s immortality’ in connec- 
tion with the ‘necessity of neighbourly love for human progress’ declared 
in “Unfounded Assertions”. [PSS XXX,, 265] Dostoevsky starts his answer 
by stating his inability to draw up a convincing explanation for such a 
difficult question. This is even more difficult in a letter than in a conversa- 
tion lasting hours, ‘but even then perhaps nothing would come of it, it’s 
always hardest to persuade unbelievers through words and arguments’. 
[PSS XXX, 10; CL V, 15, with changes] He then advises Ozmidov to read the 
letters of Paul, and even better the entire Bible. The quotation discussed 
above can thus be seen as an attempt to formulate faith in terms of the 
modern ‘language of progress’. 

Further on Dostoevsky adduces consciousness as a moral argument for 
the existence of immortality:"! 


Add here, in addition to all this, my I, which has recognised everything. If it 
has recognised all of this, that is, all the earth and its axiom, then, therefore, 
my I is higher than all of this, at least does not fit in just to this, but stands 
as though to the side, above all of this, judges and recognises it. But in that 
case that / not only is not subject to the earthly axiom, to earthly law, but 
goes beyond them and has a law higher than them. Where is that law? Not 
on earth, where everything is finished and everything dies without a trace 
and without resurrection. Isn't there a hint at the immortality of the soul? 
[PSS XXX, u; CL V, 16] 


The T Dostoevsky talks about here has the same meaning as the division 
in the letter to Yunge discussed earlier. It expresses the spiritual principle 
in man, which, he implies, cannot but be connected with God. In the 1877 
notebook this idea takes a different direction: 'Consciousness and love, 
which is perhaps one and the same thing, because without love you do 
not become conscious of anything, and with love you become conscious 
of much.’ [PSS XXV, 228] Dostoevsky's argument from love of one’s neigh- 
bour to the immortality of the soul can be interpreted as expressing his 
view that all the themes discussed are intertwined. The same goes for the 
connection between God and immortality. The natural love for God is 


71 On this, cf. Schleissheimer, “Gibt es ohne Religion keine Moral?", 262-263: ‘So Dosto- 
evsky tried here to prove the existence of God and the immortality of man's soul from the 
necessity of morality for the survival of human society. Mankind can only exist if there is 
morality, and there is only morality if there is God and immortality. If there were no God 
and immortality and therefore no morality, man's existence would be self-contradictory, 
absurd; for in that case mankind would only have come into being to destroy itself, to per- 
ish. Because this would be too great a paradox, there must be God and immortality.’ 
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then revealed in the love for Christ and from there for one’s fellow man. 
This idea is not at odds with the view of neighbourly love as the empirical 
form of the natural divine essence in “the 1864 entry" and in “A Reply to 
The Russian Herald”, but summarises Dostoevsky’s argument. 

As we have seen, Dostoevsky thinks of God when he thinks of man and 
vice versa. Looking ahead to Part III, it is important that his concern is not 
with the complete transcendence of God, but with the highly personal 
experience of God, without which man will lapse into anthropophagy. 
From both an epistemological and anthropological point of view, Christ 
is central for Dostoevsky here. Against this background, the following 
statement by Berdyaev may serve as a thesis: ‘Dostoevsky is not so much 
tormented by the theme of God as by the theme of man and his fate.’” 


710 Realism and the Hidden Message 


In three genres (in journalism: "Unfounded Assertions" and "Two Suicides", 
in the story “A Gentle Creature", and in the letter to Kovner) we have now 
seen that Dostoevsky does not express his religious conceptions directly. 
In this connection I will briefly discuss the story *A Sentence" from A 
Writer's Diary (1876). 

Here his ‘realism in the highest sense’ or, as he also called it, ‘fantastic 
realism' is important. On 26 February 1869, shortly after completing The 
Idiot, he wrote to N.N. Strakhov: ‘I have my own special view of reality (in 
art), and what the majority calls almost fantastic and exceptional consti- 
tutes for me sometimes the very essence of the real’ [PSS XXIX,, 19; CL III, 
137, with changes] He wanted to personify the idea of fantastic realism' 
in ‘the prince-Christ’, as he called the ‘Idiot’ (the protagonist Lev Niko- 
laevich Myshkin). The positive-Christian element in this character had to 
be exceptionally clear and strong, as the 'earthly law' has been weakened 
in him because of his illness (epilepsy). Among the sketches for the novel 
is the following remark: 'Reality is higher than anything. Although, per- 
haps we have a different view of reality (...), the prophecies are fantastic 


72 Berdyaev, Mupocosepuauue JJocmoeecxozo, 15. Cf. also Scanlan, Dostoevsky the 
Thinker, 9: 'Dostoevsky's philosophy (...) is decidedly anthropocentric: it was prompted 
not by abstract cosmological and epistemological concerns but by an obsession with 
humanity. Again Scanlan disregards the religious element underlying this ‘obsession’. 
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reality. Perhaps man in The Idiot is in fact more real.’ [PSS IX, 276] Dosto- 
evsky's own religious kaleidoscope results in ‘fantastic realism’. 

Dostoevsky often represents the spiritual in terms of concrete reality. 
Thus the crimes and misdemeanours in the world of his novels and in 
his journalism are usually based on prototypical events in contemporary 
reality. However, in “A Sentence” he describes an imaginary event in con- 
nection with a recent wave of suicides. He portrays the psychology of a 
suicide from inside: the story is written in the first person. The character 
decides to end his life, and writes a suicide letter. The tragedy of this sui- 
cide is that he has lost faith in God and in the immortality of the soul, 
and has consequently become bored. In this story, too, Dostoevsky does 
not directly declare his position. In “A Gentle Creature” the clue consisted 
in the question of the suicide’s unbelieving husband: ‘ “People, love each 
other’—who said this? whose commandment is this?’ [PSS XXIV, 35] 

In “A Sentence” he gives the reader a hint in one word. This is the 
word ‘ergo’, with which the suicide basically passes judgement on himself. 
Many readers failed to see the allusion to the Christian alternative to loss 
of the meaning of life. After “A Sentence” was published, Dostoevsky was 
accused of writing an apology of suicide. L.H. Simonova-Khokhryakova 
remembers his explanation of this hint: ‘In this way I wanted to show 
that it is impossible to live without Christianity, a word is written there: 
ergo; precisely this meant that it is impossible to live without Christianity. 
How could you and the others fail to notice this word, and to understand 
what it means?’”4 In the December issue of A Writer's Diary Dostoevsky 
hastened to rectify his position in two chapters. The second of these was 
“Unfounded Assertions”. 

In the first, “A Delayed Moral’, he replies to his readers who did not 
understand his position. He writes that he first considered deriving an 
explicit moral from “A Sentence”, but then blamed himself for this inten- 
tion, because it assumed a reader who is too naive and limited. He there- 
fore regrets that his confidence in the reader has been betrayed: ‘The worst 
thing is that “narrow-mindedness” is growing more and more prevalent: 


73 On ‘religious realism’ in Dostoevsky’s novels see also Van den Bercken, Christian Fic- 
tion and Religious Realism in the Novels of Dostoevsky, esp. ch. 2: ‘The Realism of Dosto- 
evsky’s Fictional Realism’. 

7^ Vatsuro et al. (eds.), Jocmoeecxuti e eocnomunanuax, vol. 2, 355. [Cf. PSS XXIII, 408] 
For an explanation of the literary method in “A Sentence", see Svitel’skii, “COmmucb Mb", 
11-18. 
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the intuition [uyrsë] for application, for symbolic representation, for alle- 
gory, say, is substantially waning.’ [PSS XXIV, 45] 


Dostoevsky specifies here the moments which are important for any 
reader of his writings. Apparently he expects the reader to intuit his Chris- 
tian message. In “A Sentence” the word ‘ergo’ functions as an opening to 
the concealed authorial position. 

In the notes for The Possessed Dostoevsky formulated the task of an 
artist as follows: ‘All reality is not accounted for by everyday life, for in 
[everyday life] it largely consists in the form of a hidden [noacnyanoro], 
unspoken future word. Sometimes prophets come who divine and speak 
this complete [uembHoe] word. Shakespeare is a prophet sent by God to 
proclaim to us the secret of man, of the human soul.’ [PSS XI, 237]7° 

The essence of Dostoevsky's own ‘fantastic’ realism lies precisely in 
not speaking.79 On 16 July 1876 he writes to V. Solovyov: ‘I have never yet 
allowed myself in my writings to take certain of my convictions to their 
conclusion, to say the very last word (...) And man somehow doesn't at all 
like the last word in anything, a “spoken” thought, saying that “A thought 
spoken is a lie.”’ [PSS XXIX,, 101; CL IV, 304-5, with changes]?7 Dostoevsky 
is either referring to the opposite of the spoken word or whole, or does not 
say everything in the spoken word. Dostoevsky's word is open. 


7.1 Dostoevsky's Ideology 


This does not seem to apply to Dostoevsky’s ideological word. Some of 
his ideas appear directly to contradict his Christian ideal of love. This is 
the case with his anti-Semitic and Great Russian chauvinistic statements. 
Here, too, we are faced with the lacunae-problem noted above (see p. 71): 
Dostoevsky apparently saw a connection between certain ideas, where 
I see a contradiction. His anti-Semitic and chauvinistic conceptions relate 


75 See also PSS XXV, 35; XVIII, 97: ‘Infinite is only the future which calls eternally, is 
eternally new and which also contains a climactic moment of its own that must be sought 
eternally and this eternal search is called life’. 

76 An explanation of Dostoevsky’s ‘realism in the highest sense’ is given by Arkhipova, 
“Tlocroesckuii n acreruka 6e306pasHoro”. This article describes well the aesthetic reasons 
for the place of disharmony and chaos in Dostoevsky, but it, too, fails to recognise the 
religious content of his indirect statements as the foundation. 

77 Cf. the reference to this quotation of Tyutchev in Part I, p. 6, n. 3. 
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to stereotypes of “the Russian people" and “the Jews" (Dostoevsky mostly 
uses the pejorative zidy).78 

Undoubtedly this Great Russian chauvinism has consequences for 
the axiology of his ethical-religious Christ-idea, which is clouded in this 
regard. I confine myself here to Dostoevsky’s aversion to socialist atheism 
and his criticism of the West.’9 In the ego documents, as we have seen, he 
constantly argues against the atheist socialists, who privilege the material 
principle over the spiritual principle. In his polemic he repeatedly refers 
to the first temptation of Christ in the desert. Thus he prophecies in 
A Writer’s Diary of January 1876 about the growing interest in spiritualism 
in Russia: ‘Oh, no doubt the devils will ultimately triumph and crush man 
like a fly with the “stones that have been changed into loaves”. But first 
‘the devils’ will have to find a way of safeguarding their realm. This can 
only be done by applying the rule ‘divide et impera (divide your enemy 
and you will triumph)’. [PSS XXII, 35] He also discusses the first tempta- 
tion in the letter of 7 June 1876 to V.A. Alekseev quoted above. The main 
argument reads as follows: 


Today’s socialism in Europe, and with us too, eliminates Christ everywhere 
and worries first of all about bread, calls on science and sees the cause of all 
human problems in one [thing]—poverty, the struggle for existence, ‘people 
prey to the environment’. 

To that Christ responded: ‘Man does not live by bread alone’, that is, he 
stated an axiom about man’s spiritual origin too. The Devil’s idea could only 
apply to an animal mankind, but Christ knew that you can’t renew man- 
kind with bread alone. If, moreover, there is no spiritual life, the ideal of 
Beauty, man will begin to languish, die, go mad, kill himself, or let himself 
in for pagan fantasies. And since Christ bore in Himself and in his Word the 
ideal of Beauty, he in fact decided it was better to instil in souls the ideal 


78 He had only one Jewish acquaintance. For this, in connection with A Writer’s Diary, 
where he claims to know many Jews, see FRANK V, 307; cf. Frank, “Dostoevsky and Anti- 
Semitism”. 

79 Cf PSS XX, 175. It is striking that his idealisation of the Russian people is always con- 
nected with the religious element, as if he wants to see, through all the negative aspects, 
‘the man in man’ in the people. The question whether this idealisation, like the negative 
image of the Jews, has an Orthodox background merits further investigation (cf. below 
n. 86). At most, however, such a study could provide a survey of the relevant contradic- 
tions (placed in a historical context), but would not advance our understanding of the 
living person Dostoevsky. For it remains a mystery that he often connected his “pure” view 
of the Christian ideal of love with opposite conceptions. Perhaps it would define more 
precisely the limitations of any scientific inquiry. Nor am I able here to offer an extensive 
treatment of Dostoevsky’s antirevolutionary and antinihilist views. His greatest concern 
was the future of Russia in relation to the imminent world revolution owing to the chain 
of revolutions in ıgth-century Europe. 
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of Beauty; having it in their souls, all people will become brothers to one 
another and then, of course, working for each other, will be rich as well. 
While if you give them bread, out of boredom they'll perhaps become ene- 
mies to each other. 

But if you give them Beauty and Bread together? Then man will be 
deprived of labour, personality, the sacrifice of one’s own good for the sake 
of another—in short, he'll be deprived of his whole life, the ideal of life. 
And therefore it's better to proclaim the spiritual light alone. [PSS XXIX,, 85; 
CL IV, 285, with changes]®° 


In this letter, as in the letter to Fonvizina, Christ functions as an aesthetic 
argument for the existence of God: in him ultimate Beauty is given to the 
world. But in this letter, too, there is more than just the aesthetic view of 
Christ. From what follows one may infer that the ultimate significance of 
the divine ‘breath of life’ became explicit in him. The recurrent motif in 
the ego documents is that the transposition of axiological accents by the 
revolutionary socialists-atheists leads to a dulling of existence. 


Dostoevsky’s view of man as a transitive being that must strive for a syn- 
thesis of his personality with his fellow man in God leads to his main 
point of criticism of the West. He position on this matter is already clear 
in Winter Notes on Summer Impressions (1863).8! After analysing Western 
individualism, he concludes that brotherhood is impossible in Europe, not 
only because of urbanisation and harsh capitalist reality, but also because 
a European is incapable of brotherhood: ‘In (...) Western nature (...) 
the personal principle has come about, the principle of being alone, of 
arduous self-preservation, self-consumption [camonpompuuzenua], self- 
determination in one’s own J, confrontation of this J with all nature and 
with all other people as a self-willed separate principle that is entirely 


80 In a letter of 10 June 1876 to another reader, P.P. Pototskii, Dostoevsky formulates 
the same idea more concisely: ‘If you tell a person there is no generosity, but there is (...) 
egoism—that means depriving a person of personality and freedom. And a person will 
always give that up with difficulty and despair.’ [PSS XXIX}, 87; CL IV, 287] On ‘stones and 
loaves’, cf. the notes for The Raw Youth: ‘Society is founded on moral principles; on meat, 
on the economic idea, on the realisation of stones in bread—nothing is based.’ [PSS XVI, 
431] See also PSS XIII, 173; PSS XVII, 283-284. Dostoevsky saw the right to ‘bread’ fully 
founded on the evangelical ‘Not by bread alone’; cf. PSS XXVI, 220. In Part III I will discuss 
similar ideas in The Brothers Karamazov. 

81 Though this work has a complicated genre structure (journalism, philosophical 
sketch, travel notes etc.), it clearly bears the stamp of the primary author. I therefore see 
no reason to leave it out of consideration here. Moreover, the theme of his criticism of the 
West can only be briefly explained here. 
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equal and equivalent to everything that exists outside of it.' [PSS V, 79]8? 
His point is not that the personality should merge into the impersonal, 
but that it must liberate itself from the egoistic 'cocoon' in order to display 
its highest development. ‘Is salvation perhaps in the impersonal? On the 
contrary, on the contrary, I say, you must not be an impersonality, but 
rather you must become a personality, even to a much larger degree than 
has now clearly become apparent in the West.' [PSS V, 79] 

Dostoevsky's criticism of the Western mentality is based on the view 
of the love commandment outlined earlier. 'Don't get me wrong: the self- 
willed, completely conscious sacrifice of the entire self obstructed by no 
one for the sake of all is a sign of the highest development of the person- 
ality, of its highest power, highest self-control, highest freedom of one's 
own will. [PSS V, 79] Here, too, Dostoevsky implicitly envisages Christ as 
an example and ideal. However, he considers a national tradition of self- 
sacrifice necessary to be able to pursue this ideal. He sees this tradition 
anchored in the Russian nation. In Winter Notes on Summer Impressions 
this still remains in the background. The idea that the chosen Russian 
people which lives 'entirely' in Orthodoxy becomes a guiding principle of 
A Writer's Diary and recurs constantly in the notebooks.®? The same idea 
is often proclaimed by the characters, especially in The Possessed and The 
Brothers Karamazov. 

Dostoevsky himself most clearly stated the vocation of the Russian 
people to lead other peoples to a 'brotherly unity' in his Pushkin speech 
of June 1880. [PSS XXVI, 148] After his speech he was seen as a new 
prophet. On the effect of his message on the audience, he reported to his 
wife: When I spoke at the end, however, of the universal unity of people, 
the hall was as though in hysteria. When I concluded—I won't tell you 
about the roar, the outcry of rapture: strangers among the audience wept, 


82 Volgin, Hocnednuü 200 Jocmoeecxozo, 363 formulates Dostoevsky's idea mildly: 
‘Nowhere do we find in Dostoevsky a rejection of the highest achievements of Western 
culture. His love, even awe for the highest phenomena of the European spirit is a fact that 
requires no proof. In the willingness of the Russian to become a *brother of all people" 
he saw a great hope: the possibility that Russia and the West grow towards each other. He 
believes in blood ties which connect them.’ Particularly in A Writer's Diary it is clear that 
the Russian people must lead the West in this regard. 

83 At the beginning of the 1860s Dostoevsky was a member of the Pochvenniki’. The 
word 'potchvennitshestvo' that Dostoevsky chose, together with Grigor'ev and Strakhov, to 
indicate their direction in the periodicals Time (1861-1863) and Epoch (1864-1865) derives 
from the word ‘pochva [moyga], which means ‘earth’ or ‘soil’. The main idea of this school 
was unification of the intelligentsia with the people on the basis of a shared religion and 
morality. 
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sobbed, embraced each other and swore to one another to be better, not to 
hate one another from now on, but instead to love one another.’ [PSS XXX, 
184; CL V, 236] 


Dostoevsky's view of the Catholic Church as an institution is connected 
with his nationalist views. The writer saw the political turn which Christi- 
anity made when the pagan Roman state incorporated the Church as the 
beginning of the denial of the Christian ideal in the West.?^ This came 
about as the result of a clash between 'the two most opposite ideas that 
could exist on earth: the man-god met the God-man, Apollo of Belvédére 
met Christ. A compromise was struck: the Empire accepted Christianity, 
and the Church—Roman law and the form of government.’ [A Writer's 
Diary (1880): PSS XXVI, 169] The way out of the spiritual and moral degen- 
eration consisted for him in 'the Russian solution to the issue', which he 
polemically called ‘Russian socialism’, explaining that he deliberately used 
'this word opposite to the Church' in order to express his view of the Rus- 
sian nation as a church. [A Writer's Diary (1881): PSS XXVII, 18-19] By 
this he meant the unique function of the Russian people in the universal 
brotherly unification on the basis of Christian principles instead of the 
violent 'anthill' of Catholicism and atheist socialism. The last issues of the 
Diary clearly express his preference for the separation of Christianity and 
secular power.85 


Anticipating Part III, Dostoevsky's view of the West and his Great Russian 
chauvinism led Barth and Thurneysen to dissociate themselves from him 
after their initial enthusiasm. One can hardly dispute their criticism. Dos- 
toevsky's view and knowledge of the West (as of Judaism) was distorted, 
his image of the Russian people idealised. His rather bizarre ideology is at 
odds with his view of universal brotherhood and, more broadly, with his 
view of the love commandment. The question how this can be reconciled 
remains open. 


84 As we said, he shares this view with Slavophiles like Khomyakov. See PSS XV, 535. 

85 The same idea plays a role in connection with a minor character in The Brothers 
Karamazov, Father Paisii. In this one may also read an implicit criticism of the Orthodox 
Church. One should not forget that Dostoevsky was a former political prisoner who never 
felt completely safe in a state with strong police surveillance and censorship. On this, with 
further references, see Volgin, IIocnednuü 200 /[ocmoeecroeo, 202—203. 
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Another relevant factor is the context of the Orthodox tradition, which 
I have no scope to discuss in more detail in this study.96 I am concerned 
here with a thread which runs through the ego documents: his fear that 
man loses his bond with ‘the living life’ (God, immortality, ‘the man in 
man’). It is therefore more useful not to judge from his narrow criticism 
of the West and his chauvinism, but rather from this essential idea. From 
this emphasis on the essence many remarks in A Writer's Diary may be 
understood, for instance: 


It is said that the Russian people has a poor knowledge of the Gospel, does 
not know the basic rules of faith. Of course this is true, but it knows Christ 
and of old carries him in its heart. There is no doubt about this. How is a 
true conception of Christ possible without a doctrine of faith? This is a dif- 
ferent matter. But a heart's knowledge [cepzreunoe 3HaHue] of Christ and a 
true conception of him exist definitely. It is passed on from generation to 
generation and is integrated in the hearts of the people. Perhaps Christ is 
the only love of the Russian people and it loves his image in its own way, 
that is, to suffering. Of the name Orthodox, that is, confessing Christ in the 
truest way, it [the people] is most proud. [PSS XXI, 38]87 


This passage shows Dostoevsky's concern that church dogmas are often 
incomprehensible to ordinary people, so that the simple evangelical mes- 
sage of neighbourly love is underexposed. This seems another form of 
the spirituality which does not directly identify with the dogmas of the 
Church. Owing to a superficial contact with externally imposed doctrinal 
rules, man is liable to lose the inner bond with 'the man in man' and 
consequently his ultimate personality as well. A remark in the Notebook 
(1864-1865) has a similar thrust: ‘The framework is a crown property of the 


86 T have in mind here the idea of Holy Russia and a modification of it—the idea of Rus- 
sia as the third Rome in the Orthodox Church. Unfortunately, Dostoevsky played a harmful 
role in the perpetuation of these ideas (including their intensification in anti-Semitism). 
As far as this goes, many of his statements are representative of the "right wing" of Rus- 
sian Orthodoxy. For the present-day problems one could also think of the chauvinist ideas 
underlying the foundation of the autocephalous churches in the Ukraine after the fall of 
the Soviet Union as a reaction to Russian chauvinism. In my view, there is an intrinsic 
contradiction in all these ideas. People want to preserve the unity of Orthodox doctrine, 
but in doing so depart from one of the main religious premises of Eastern Orthodox tradi- 
tion, the doctrine of the unity of creation. Taken seriously, this doctrine has direct conse- 
quences for religious ethics, because from the outset emphasis is put on unity in diversity. 
The conservative chauvinist attitude raises all the more questions when one considers that 
the East reproaches the West on account of its rationalist Enlightenment thought, with its 
emphasis on differentiation (individualism). This issue is perhaps not without significance 
for ecumenicity. 

87 See also e.g. PSS XXIV, 183; 185. 
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West, they will also come to grief through a formula, the formula draws 
[them] to an anthill. To leave as much as possible for the living Spirit—is 
a Russian domain. We have accepted the Holy Spirit and you bring us the 
formula.’ [PSS XX, 205] 

In this quotation, from the same period as “the 1864 entry” and the draft 
“Socialism and Christianity” discussed in the next section, it is remark- 
able that Dostoevsky explicitly mentions the third person ofthe Trinity. In 
later documents, too, this idea of the ‘living life’ —the Spirit that is opera- 
tive in man—often returns implicitly. It seems a variation on the ‘natural 
knowledge of God’, but within this context it also has an ideological ring 
to it. 


7.12 General and Contemporary History in an Eschatological 
Perspective in “Socialism and Christianity” 


At the end of the letter to Ozmidov, Dostoevsky advances as proof for the 
soul's immortality the fact that his correspondent ‘worries’ about it, seeks 
this idea. ‘The / (...) doesn't fit into the earthly order but seeks something 
else, besides the earth, to which it also belongs’. [PSS XXX, n; CL V, 16] 
An expression which Dostoevsky often uses for this general human aware- 
ness is ‘contact with the other worlds’. This metaphor leads me to discuss 
Dostoevsky’s eschatological conceptions. 

Dostoevsky’s eschatological view of man in “the 1864 entry" does not 
exclude specific ideas about history and society. The draft for the article 
"Socialism and Christianity" (1864)8 can serve as another example of his 
involvement in social questions of his time, particularly of his polemic 
with the atheist socialists. In several respects the argumentation is com- 
parable with remarks in “the 1864 entry”. In this draft his view of the peri- 
odisation of history is more detailed. He distinguishes three phases in the 
history of human society. 

The development of humanity starts with the patriarchal community. 
As in “the 1864 entry”, but now strictly philosophically, almost Platoni- 
cally, Dostoevsky starts in this draft from the view of God as ‘universal 
synthesis’: ‘God is an idea, of humanity as a collective, of the masses, of 
all’ [PSS XX, 191] The patriarchal community is closest to God, because 
there is unity between people in this situation. Dostoevsky calls this 


88 For this dating of “Socialism and Christianity", see Rozenblyum, Teopueckue dnesnuru 
Alocmoeecxozo, 76. 
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situation ‘immediacy’. It is followed by the ‘transitional time’ of civilised 
forms of society. These are characterised by the growing apart of person- 
alities owing to ‘the development of personal consciousness and the rejec- 
tion of immediate ideas and laws.’ [PSS XX, 192] 

The original solidarity between people is lost because the ‘authoritarian 
law of the masses’ has been weakened, which inevitably leads to atheism. 
This state of fragmentation, ‘the falling apart into personalities’, testifies 
to the ‘sickliness’ of the historical period, characterised by nostalgia for 
the loss of ‘the source of living life’. Man lacks ‘immediate’ experiences, he 
realises this, but is not able to do anything about it. The coming of Christ 
was necessary to remind man of the goal of life. This is at the heart of 
Dostoevsky's polemic with the atheists of his time, including Renan: 


If man had not been pointed out the goal in this situation,—it seems to me 
that he would have gone mad with all humanity. Christ has been pointed 
out. (NB. Not a single atheist who disputed the divine origin of Christ has 
ever denied that HE—is the ideal of mankind. The last word is Renan. This 
is very remarkable.) [PSS XX, 192]8° 


Dostoevsky continues his argumentation with an appeal to neighbourly 
love, as opposed to the modern ideal of ‘each man for himself’. The Chris- 
tian ideal (in accordance with “the 1864 entry”) consists in the ‘voluntary’ 
and unconditional sacrifice of one’s own personality to the ‘masses’. Dos- 
toevsky’s Christian ideal is devoid of any remunerative character here. He 
writes that a Christian is ‘even hostile to the idea of a reward’. [PSS XX, 193] 
This agrees with Dostoevsky’s eschatological view. 


In “the 1864 entry” the pursuit of the ideal on earth relates to immortality 
as a kind of finality, given in the opposition 'history — paradisal life’, so 
that the ultimate goal is transferred to eternity. In "Socialism and Chris- 
tianity” Dostoevsky views mankind's complete return to the Christian 
ideal as a historical stage. Socialism represents the extreme form of 'the 
development of the personality and not a norm' [PSS XX, 193], since the 
only norm is given in Christ. The socialist movement cannot but become 
convinced of the highest goal of self-sacrifice for one's fellow man. 


89 For similar ideas, see for instance the Notebook (1876-1877). [PSS XXIV, 164] Lure 
does not see any consistent development of religious constants, but speaks of a radical 
change in Dostoevsky's faith from 1870 onwards. To buttress his argumentation, he quotes 
"Socialism and Christianity" and states, in my view against the evidence of the text, that 
‘Christ is proclaimed there the “ideal of humanity", but in a sense with which many athe- 
ists like Renan can agree’. Lure, "/Iorvaruxa", 298. 
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It is important that Dostoevsky says in this text, too, that this inevitable 
insight must take place on two levels, ‘both with the mind and with the 
entire person (i.e. the most immediate)’. The divine, synthetic essence of 
man which in “the 1864 entry” was regarded as a natural law, and which in 
“A Reply to The Russian Herald” is directly referred to as love, leads at the 
end of this draft to the same conclusion: Christian love will take mankind 
to the end, after this there will be no more time: 


Patriarchy was a primeval situation. Civilisation—intermediate,—transi- 
tional situation from here. Christianity—is the third and last level of man, 
but here the development ends, the ideal is achieved, consequently, accord- 
ing to logic alone, solely according to the fact that everything in nature is 
mathematically correct and consequently no irony or mockery is possible 
here,—future life exists. [PSS XX, 194] 


In “the 1864 entry” it was unclear how the individual intermediate phase 
(reaching paradise after death) relates to the social eschatology (reaching 
the final goal together). Dostoevsky’s eschatological view of history in this 
draft concerns only the development of humanity as a whole. As in “the 
1864 entry”, not the egoistic individual, not people as separate monads, 
but humanity as a ‘mass’ of individuals takes part in paradise. 

He mentions the two paradisal stages—one still in time, the other in 
eternity. But this requires that history end with the victory of Christ. Dos- 
toevsky infers the future life from the premise of what he calls the math- 
ematical precision of nature, a conclusion which is neither logically nor 
empirically evident. A similar kind of assertion led to an inconsistency in 
“the 1864 entry”. Dostoevsky argued in the tenth paragraph that there will 
be peace ‘when man, according to the laws of nature, is finally born into 
another nature’. In this draft, too, he tries to provide a logical foundation 
for his eschatological faith, and commits logical errors here as well. The 
formal difference between this draft and “the 1864 entry” signals a dif- 
ference in approach. But ultimately both texts are based on something 
which cannot be explained by logic or mathematics—the inner ideal of 
neighbourly love that became explicit in Christ. 


His view that Christ is present to the human spirit via love leads Dosto- 
evsky to conclude that there is continuity between the life of Christ on 
earth and his second coming. In this way, future man is included in ‘the 
man in man’. Or to put it more theologically: man carries in himself the 
old and the new Adam. This means that man is never identical with him- 
self. Ideally man grows in his individual history towards his neighbour, 
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which makes him a ‘better person’. Because this growth in neighbourly 
love can never be perfected in the course of an individual life, Dostoevsky 
is forced to conclude that earth is a ‘hell’ without the heaven anticipated 
in love. He sees this ‘hell’ already dawning in his time in the endeavour of 
the atheist socialists to satisfy only that which he calls a ‘god-belly’. Again 
and again he identifies the imitation of Christ as the only possible Salva- 
tion, and speaks about the need for collective perfection in the growth 
towards Christian consciousness. Dostoevsky approaches man from the 
resurrection that has already started in this life and emphasises the future 
which is already implicit in the present. 

The draft clarifies another point in “the 1864 entry”. In the kaleido- 
scopic image of Dostoevsky’s faith, which determined the pattern of his 
periodisation of human history, there is no place for the Fall. The alien- 
ation between people after the loss of original neighbourly love seems a 
natural historical process, in which the Genesis story of the Fall proves 
unnecessary. This historical view of human development leads us back 
to Dostoevsky's view of salvation through Christ's crucifixion. It is not a 
mystical act, by which human nature underwent a change in the sense 
of redemption from sin. Change, resurrection can only take place in soci- 
ety with other people. The infinite qualitative difference between man 
and God becomes smaller not mystically, but historically. In Dostoevsky's 
view, however, there is no unbridgeable gap, since the potential synthesis 
with the divine is present in each person individually and in mankind as 
a whole.99 


"Socialism and Christianity" represents a tendency in the ego documents: 
Dostoevsky does not want to think about the Last Judgement. Apparently 
Christianity as the last phase of history anticipates participation in eternal 
life for everybody who lived in this phase. The ego documents do not con- 
tain any explicit conception of the Last Judgement, towards which history 
is permanently moving. However, as indicated, the entire thrust of Dos- 
toevsky's eschatological statements suggests his hope for the forgiveness 
of sins. 


99 I see this point differently from Tikhomirov, who regards the qualitative difference 
between man and God as an unbridgeable gap. Cf. Tikhomirov, “O ‘xpucronorun’ /Iocro- 
EBCKOTO”, 106. 
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743  Dostoevsky's Chiliasm 


The eschatological view which emerges from the ego documents warrants 
the use of the term 'chiliasm' in Dostoevsky. His eschatological position 
is marked by the expectation of a period in which Christianity triumphs 
on earth through the growth of Christian consciousness. In "Socialism and 
Christianity" he connects this growth with the second coming of Christ. 
He confronts the socialists polemically: ‘Socialism calls itself Christ and 
the ideal, but is Christ here or there... does not believe. The Apocalypse.'?! 
This entry is too vague to allow any conclusions. 

Dostoevsky's chiliasm is specific for its emphasis on man (the people), 
and not on the Church as institution, in the growth of the Christian faith. 
The presence of the inner connection with God also plays an important 
role in Dostoevsky's eschatological expectations. These always follow on 
from the 1864 position on the transfiguration into the 7 of Christ’. Thus 
an entry for A Writer's Diary (1876) reads: ‘The Orthodox cause is not just 
the full churchliness (...), but is the entire human progress and the entire 
humanisation of man and is understood precisely as such by the Russian 
people, which derives everything from Christ and personifies the entire 
future in Christ and in his idea.’ [PSS XXIII, 177] In this entry, as often, 
Dostoevsky argues against the 'Europeanised' atheists. In fact his idea can 
also be interpreted as an implicit criticism of the Orthodox tradition. 


Lure believes that Dostoevsky's chiliasm was inspired by Khomyakov. 
As we saw, Khomyakov's doctrine presupposes the 'churchliness' of the 
entire Russian people. In connection with this idea, Dostoevsky himself 
refers explicitly to Khomyakov in an 1881 note. [See PSS XXVII, 64] At the 
same time Lur'e sees a clear ‘movement from Khomyakov to Orthodoxy’ 
in Dostoevsky from 1870. In his view, Khomyakov's doctrine, as it was 
known to Dostoevsky, is not chiliastic in an ontological sense, because 
no man in the flesh can exist without sin.?? After 1870 Dostoevsky ‘takes 
sin in the Christian sense and consequently believes in reaching sinless 


91 The text of PSS has been verified with the valuable correction in: Tikhomirov, 
"Sawerku Ha nonax”, 236-237, who supports his reading with reference to Matt. 24:4—5; 
23. PSS XX, 193 has ‘does not believe in the Apocalypse’. 

92 Lur'e believes that Dostoevsky knew Khomyakov in the interpretation of A. Grigor'ev. 
This need not be the case; Dostoevsky possessed various works by Khomyakov, including the 
Complete Collected Works (Moscow 1861). See Grossman, Cemunapuü no /[ocmoeeckoay, 71. 
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life in the flesh. But he sees no practical way of doing this and defers his 
expectation to an indefinite future.’?3 

Lur’e’s view of this chiliasm follows from his position on Dostoevsky's 
view of sin and identification of divine and human nature. I have tried to 
show that Dostoevsky's perspective on sin as a lack of neighbourly love 
did not change, at least from 1864 onwards. For his chiliasm, too, “the 
1864 entry" provides the bulk of material; the later ego documents do not 
show any essential theological change. "The 1864 entry" shifts attainment 
of the goal to eternity. It is unclear how the resurrection from the dead 
(especially in paragraph 17) relates to the attainment of a paradisal state 
after death (the theme of the beginning and of the intermediate section). 
In any case Dostoevsky is very cautious about creating "human" notions of 
this. But in the fragment, too, the natural historical development towards 
the final goal is one of the central themes. In "Socialism and Christianity" 
and later he clearly expresses his hope for this blissful period on earth, 
that is to say, in time. But he also keeps on talking about immortality. 


In his discussion of "Socialism and Christianity", J. Frank connects the 
writer's view of history with the myth of history which was developed in 
German and English Romanticism. This myth of history was familiar to 
Dostoevsky via Schiller in particular: 


A secularized version of the Judeo-Christian apocalypse, this myth begins 
with an Edenic state of primal unity between man and the universe, which 
is then fractured by the rise of consciousness and reason. (...) The myth usu- 
ally culminated in an apocalyptic reconciliation on a higher level between 
man and the lost state of harmony (...)—a reconciliation whose forms dif- 
fered depending on individual writers and thinkers. [FRANK III, 373-374 ]°* 


According to Frank, a Christocentric appropriation of this view takes place 
in Dostoevsky: though Dostoevsky hoped for a reconciliation at the end 
of history, this could never be complete: Within earthly life there is only 
the hope of (...) partial restoration through suffering and inner struggle 
with the help of the ideal proclaimed by Christ.’ [FRANK III, 374] This 


93 Lure, “Jlormatuka”, 307. 

9^ Dostoevsky's hopes for the dawning of 'the golden age' on earth could be put in an 
even broader philosophical context. One can think here not just of Schiller and Fichte, 
whom Frank mentions, but also of Saint-Simon and other utopian socialists who played 
a role in Dostoevsky's development before 1849. In my view, this may point equally to his 
idiosyncratic appropriation of Rev. 20—21 as to the myths of Romanticism. These chapters 
of Revelation are frequently marked in Dostoevsky's copy of the gospel. 
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opinion seems compatible with ideas expressed earlier, especially in “the 
1864 entry”, but in my view the reference to Revelation in “Socialism and 
Christianity” shows two elements which qualify Frank’s conclusion. First, 
in this work Dostoevsky hoped for a complete restoration on earth. Second, 
he implicitly connects this hope in the quotation of Revelation with the 
second coming of Christ. If in the entry the paradisal state did not seem 
possible on earth, in “Socialism and Christianity” it is in any case realised 
with the growth of Christianity. But here, too, Dostoevsky does not elabo- 
rate on the exact nature of this state, or when it will be reached. 

Another explicit reference to Revelation is found in a polemical variant 
for the August issue of A Writer’s Diary (1880), which contained his “Push- 
kin speech” in which he argues these positions. Dostoevsky defends him- 
self against criticism of his view of the unique role of the Russian people 
by pointing to Revelation: 


[In Revelation] it is said on the contrary that during the strongest disagree- 
ments not the Antichrist but Christ will come and will organise his King- 
dom on earth (do you hear, on earth) for a 1000 years. It is immediately 
added: blessed is he who takes part in the first resurrection, that is to say, 
in this Kingdom. Well, perhaps in that time we will utter that word of ulti- 
mate harmony in humanity, of which I speak in my Speech. You will again 
say that this is fantasised, you will declare that it is complete mysticism. 
But then do not stick your nose in Revelation, I did not start, you started. 
[PSS XXVI, 323] 


It is striking that the writer did not include this passage in the Diary. For 
the general public he often opted for more secular statements.9° Noth- 
ing definite can be said on the basis of this statement. The question is 
whether he placed the millennium before (for instance in the 1860s) or 
after the second coming of Christ. Besides the fragments quoted above, 
other ego documents also testify to his belief in the coming of ‘the golden 
age' of love and peace, an age in which the resurrection for the new aeon 
will take place.96 

After all, the faith which follows Revelation more strictly fits with the 
received view that his beliefs 'stabilised' at the end of his life. But there is 


95 Volgin believes that Dostoevsky did not want to publish certain passages alluding 
to his personal faith, because he foresaw 'arrogant mockery of a scientist kind'. Volgin, 
Ilocaednuit 200 /[ocmoeeckoeo, 202—203. 

96 On Leont'ev's polemic with Dostoevsky regarding this matter, see Leont'ev, “O Bce- 
Mupnoi 106Bu”; Bocharov, "JIeogrbes u Jjocroescxuii”. Bocharov points to a complicated 
mixture of three semantic layers in Dostoevsky's language: Russian Orthodox, socialist- 


utopist, and ‘fundamentally Slavophile’. 
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no evidence in the ego documents that before this 1880 entry Dostoevsky 
had a different conception of the second coming and the millennium. 
I therefore confine myself to mentioning the entry which precedes these 
ideas about the thousand-year reign: ‘For if I believe that the truth lies 
here, precisely in what I believe, what do I care if even the entire world 
does not believe my truth, laughs at me and goes another way?’ [PSS XXVI, 
164] In the Notebook (1875-1876) he also writes reticently: ‘I believe in the 
complete Kingdom of Christ. How it will arise is hard to anticipate, but it 
will be. I believe that this Kingdom will come about (...), and perhaps it 
will be earlier with us in Russia than elsewhere’. [PSS XXIV, 127]97 Faith 
in Christ and the second coming was a constant in Dostoevsky’s religious 
convictions. 


V.V. Timofeeva remembers an exclamation of Dostoevsky (late 1873-early 
1874) ‘as of a mullah on a minaret:—The antichrist is coming to us! He is 
coming! And the end of the world is near, —nearer than people think!?? 
In A Writer's Diary (1877) he also expresses his concern about the impend- 
ing catastrophe: 'Apparently the time has come of something age-old of 
all ages, millennial, that which was preparing itself in the world since the 
first beginning of civilisation'. [PSS XXV, 6] He sees 'the beginning of the 
end of the entire ancient history of European humanity' dawning in his 
time. [PSS XXV, 9] 

S. Bocharov concludes that Dostoevsky's 'social chiliasm' lies in his 
‘historical-immanent’ view of John’s Revelation.?? He refers to Dostoevsky's 
view of Russian socialism' as a ‘people’s and universal church' with the 
reservation 'insofar as the earth can comprehend it'. [PSS XXVII, 19] On 
the one hand the ego documents do in fact display a linear’ view of the 
‘creation as transfiguration’.!0° On the other hand there is more than just 
the linear interval of time with the attainment of the final goal in the 
distant future. The notion of the transfiguration into the ‘J of Christ’ also 
involves a "vertical" eschaton precisely for the personal life: through the 
inner connection man, consciously or unconsciously, is brought into con- 
tact with the eternity of God at every moment. We saw that, according to 


97 Cf. also the notes for The Idiot (1870) in PSS XI (167, 177, 182), the “Pushkin speech", 
and A Writer's Diary (1880). 
98 Vatsuro et al. (eds.), Jocmoeecxuit e eocnowunanuax, vol. 2, 180-181. 
99 Bocharov, "JIeonrses u /Iocroesckuit", 187. 
100 [bid. Bocharov points to two eschatological lines, the immanent-historical and 
‘transcendental-catastrophic’, which the archpriest S. Bulgakov draws (see below). 
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Dostoevsky, this constant presence and the consciousness of the sacral in 
profane life is the only reason for existence; it is therefore ‘transcendental- 
catastrophic, connected with the Parousia, with the new activity of God in 
the world, of which it was said: “See, I make all things new" (Rev. XXI:5)'.10! 
In the light ofthe vertical eschaton, Dostoevsky’s remarks about the linear 
periods of history, followed by the eschaton in time, may seem naive and 
superseded. At the same time, through his awareness of the transitivity 
of the human condition on earth, he had a keen eye for the destructive 
principle of individualism. 


Lur’e writes as a final remark: ‘Chiliasm, which however Dostoevsky never 
insisted on in an absolute sense as a dogma, was not characteristic of him 
as a theological conviction of the first order, but as a form which his other, 
deeper convictions took. The latter comprised his soteriology and asceti- 
cism, which were separate from Orthodox patristics.!0? Lur'e's observa- 
tions are correct, since Dostoevsky did not believe that the Church as an 
institution was the Body of God, but hoped that the entire (Russian) peo- 
ple would become it. More important is that his chiliasm, too, followed 
from his principal religious convictions, from his concept of neighbourly 
love, linked to his belief in immortality. 


744 The ‘Apocalyptic’ and the ‘Rose-Coloured’ 
Christianity of Dostoevsky 


Dostoevsky’s chiliasm has often been connected with an apocalyptic view 
of life. The Russian theologian G. Florovsky, for instance, believed that 
history revealed itself to Dostoevsky as ‘an uninterrupted apocalypse, in 
which the question regarding Christ was decided’.!°? However, the ego 
documents discussed show that he saw history as a permanent eschato- 
logical development towards the Edenic life. This is more than a termi- 
nological question. 


101 Bulgakov, Anoxanuncuc Hoanna, 191. Cf. the reminiscence of Timofeeva in: Vatsuro 
et al. (eds.), Jocmoeecxuti e eocnomunanuax, vol. 2, 162. Bulgakov suggests that Dostoevsky 
not only saw moral perfection after the ideal of Christ, but also ‘contact with other worlds’ 
as the heart of the Gospel’s message. 

102 Lure, “Iormarnka”, 307. 

103 Florovskii, ymu pycckoeo 6ozocaoeua, 300. This is a fairly common view. Berdyaev 
also writes that Dostoevsky is ‘the man of the apocalypse’: Berdyaev, Mupocosepyanue 
Alocmoesckozo, 22. 
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If it is assumed that Dostoevsky’s view of history was apocalyptic, par- 
ticipation in the new aeon is decided by the individual reaction to Christ's 
truth. The emphasis is thus shifted to the apocalypse of the individual life. 
The danger then is that the Last Judgement becomes a human affair. This 
conclusion does not do full justice to Dostoevsky, since his view of history 
is open: both the individual history and that of mankind as a whole point 
ahead to the new aeon. "The 1864 entry" shows that the writer does not 
speculate on man's state when he attains the final goal. With John 3:2 he 
recognises that it is not revealed to man what he will be. 

The decision for Christ makes earthly life meaningful and bearable. It 
is the foundation and the core of Dostoevsky's ethics. The later ego docu- 
ments and especially the novels stress this personal implication much 
more than the idea of the end of time in itself. Here, too, Dostoevsky was 
less interested in the actual dogmas; rather they form a backdrop to his 
view of man. The highest expression of ethics is love, in the truth of Christ. 
The starting-point is the "spiritual" view of the love commandment, which 
differs from e.g. the utilitarian view, in which the realisation of paradise 
on earth is considered possible in the sense of material utility. One more 
quotation from A Writer's Diary (1877) may serve to illustrate this: 


no anthill (...) no destruction of poverty, no organisation of labour will 
save mankind from abnormality and consequently from sin and criminal- 
ity. (...) It is plainly and clearly evident that evil is hidden more deeply 
in mankind than the socialist physicians assume, that you will not avoid 
evil in any social order, that the human soul will remain the same, that 
abnormality and sin originate in it, and that the laws of the human mind 
are ultimately still so unknown, so enigmatic to science, so undefined, and 
so mysterious, that no physicians, nor even definitive judges can yet exist, 
but He exists, who says: ‘Vengeance is mine, I will repay.'?^ Only to him 
is known the secret of this world and the final fate of mankind. But mean- 
while man cannot start on the decision of something with the pride of his 
infallibility, the times or opportunities!?5 have not yet arrived. The judge of 
man himself must know of himself that he is not a definitive judge, that he 
himself is a sinner, that the weight and the measure!® in his hands will be 
foolish, if he himself, holding the weight and the measure in his hands, will 
not kneel down before the law of the as yet undecided secret and will not 
take the only way out—Mercy and Love. And precisely so that man would 
not be ruined in the despair of the incomprehension of his ways and fate, of 


10^ Cf. Rom. 12:19. 
105 Cf. Acts 1:7. 
106 Cf. Prov. 20:10. 
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the belief in the mysteriousness and the unavoidability of evil, he has been 
shown the way out. [PSS XXV, 201-202] 


A decision of faith is taken of one’s free will, but a judgement upon it can 
only come from God. The hope of forgiveness, the belief in the strict and 
merciful judgement of God is one ofthe ‘glass pieces’ in all of Dostoevsky’s 
religious statements. But at the same time he warns against ‘dealing too 
easily with Christ and grace’. [A Writer’s Diary (1876): PSS XXII, 99] Mercy 
and love appear as a kind of earthly reflection of divine love and forgive- 
ness. The ego documents do no more than refer to this. Thus in A Writ- 
er's Diary (1880): ‘Sin is violent stench and the stench will pass when the 
sun starts to shine fully. Sin is a transient, but Christ an eternal matter’. 
[PSS XXVI, 152] 

The reflection of this hope of complete restoration, of election without 
damnation, which also returns in the novels, was severely criticised by 
the Russian Orthodox philosopher and monk K. Leont'ev. He called Dos- 
toevsky's interpretation of Christianity 'rose-coloured'. There is no space 
here to discuss Leont'ev's criticism in detail. In the ego documents we did 
in fact see Dostoevsky constantly hoping for "the positive". 

This ultimate ‘lightness and cheerfulness'!?? is an organic consequence 
of Dostoevsky's world-view, which centres on love. His view of mankind's 
intrinsic solidarity also forms a layer in this world-view which sheds a 
different light on both good and evil in this thinker. Particularly in view 
of the many macabre scenes, the crisis situations, the representations of 
the egoistic principle, and the solipsism in Dostoevsky's literary works, 
like the many criminal, terrorist and other events discussed in A Writer's 
Diary, this view of man seems astonishingly positive. But it has nothing to 
do with an idealisation of man or of Christianity, or with a playing down 
of sin. Dostoevsky's anthropology is paradoxical: he sees man(kind) as 
pervaded by egoism, but thanks to the divine core there is hope that this 
situation may improve in the future. From this perspective the charac- 
ters are also conceived and depicted, hence the ambivalence of good and 
evil plays a very important part in the novels. The idea of the ontological 
duality of human nature and the connected suffering and participation 
in the guilt of the other should prevent us from saying that Dostoevsky's 
Christianity in the ego documents is rose-coloured. 


107 Cf the title of the book by O. von Schoultz, The Light, Cheerful Dostoevsky (1999). 
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715 Belief in Literal Resurrection from the Dead. 
Dostoevsky and N.F. Fedorov 


Dostoevsky's belief in physical resurrection from the dead, stated explic- 
itly in 1878, warrants further discussion. Again it is impossible to say with 
certainty whether any changes took place. In “the 1864 entry" he described 
the resurrection only in spiritual terms.!0? 


Dostoevsky declares his belief in physical resurrection in connection 
with the doctrine of the Russian philosopher N.F. Fedorov (1829-1903).109 
This thinker had devised a project to raise the ancestors from the dead. 
According to his doctrine, God showed man the way in the resurrection 
of Lazarus by Jesus Christ. In his mercy God gives man space and time to 
work along with his salvation of his own free will. In his theory Fedorov 
adopts Darwinism: he gives evolution the place of a necessary process 
towards a new transformation of man as a species, as the ultimate victory 
of mind over matter. The central principle of Fedorov's anthropology is 
therefore that spiritual and scientific development should serve to work 
along with God's plan of victory over death. 

The second important principle is his belief in the value of every human 
being that ever lived on earth. The corollary of this for him is the duty to 
raise the ancestors from the dead. Practically speaking, the philosopher 
already saw possibilities in his own time: one could start by accurately 
drawing up all the genealogies. And for the future he places his hope in 
the scientific discovery of a kind of "genetic code", with which the real 
resurrection of the ancestors could begin.!? These are the core elements 


108 The markings in his gospel at the passages on the resurrection from the dead, such 
as John 111-46 (on the raising of Lazarus) or John 6:40 (‘For this is the will of my Father, 
that everyone who sees the Son and believes in him should have eternal life; and I will 
raise him up at the last day’), cannot be dated exactly. The story of Lazarus, also a literal 
resurrection, plays an important symbolic role in Crime and Punishment (1866) and explic- 
itly features three times in this novel. 

109 1828 as the date of Fedorov's year of birth is not confirmed by the most recent 
research. See the acknowledgement of sources and a clear overview of his doctrine, 
his biography, the reception by Russian thinkers and similarities of his doctrine to the 
present-day sciences in Semenova, “Punococbun Bockpemenua y H.®. Pegoposa”. From 
1874 to 1898 Fedorov was the librarian of the Rumiantsev museum in Moscow and not, as 
FRANK V, 368 states, of that in St Petersburg. 

110 Fedorov finds support in the eschatology of Gregory of Nyssa and Origen's doctrine of 
general apokatastasis, the restoration of all people without exception in the resurrection. 
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of Fedorov’s thought. Without further discussing his doctrine here, I want 
particularly to look at how it was understood by Dostoevsky. 


Dostoevsky heard about Fedorov’s ideas regarding ‘the resurrection of the 
ancestors’ for the first time in 1876. In 1877 a follower of the philosopher, 
N.P. Peterson, sent him an exposition of Fedorov’s programme. According 
to Fedorov’s ethical conception, every form of property, including ideas or 
books, is a sin. During his life he therefore did not publish any work under 
his own name, and apparently Peterson did not reveal his name to Dosto- 
evsky either. Dostoevsky reacts enthusiastically to Peterson’s explanation 
in an answer of 24 March 1878, and writes that he has read the ideas of 
the philosopher ‘as if they were my own’. He also talked for two hours 
with the philosopher V. Solovyov (1853-1900) about this doctrine.!!! Now 
he not only asks for the name of the thinker, but also for a more detailed 
explanation of his notions: 


In the summary of the thinker’s ideas the most crucial thing, without doubt, 
is the obligation of resurrecting ancestors who lived before, an obligation 
which, if it were fulfilled, would bring the birth of children to a stop, and 
what the New Testament and Revelation call the first resurrection would 
arrive. [PSS XXX, 14; CL V, 20] 


For Dostoevsky, this seems the most urgent question.!? But it is unclear to 
him 'in what form' the raising of the ancestors is precisely conceived: in an 
allegorical or in a literal sense? He himself imagines it as follows: 


Your thinker imagines directly and literally, as religion suggests, that resur- 
rection will be real, personal, that (...) our ancestors (...) will be resurrected 
not only in our consciousness, not allegorically, but actually, personally, 
really, in body. (NB. Of course not in bodies as they are now, since the fact 
alone that immortality will have arrived, that marriage and the birth of chil- 
dren will have ceased, is testimony that the bodies in the first resurrection, 
which is ordained to take place on earth, will be different bodies, not like 
the ones now, that is, perhaps like Christ's body after his resurrection, before 
his ascension on Pentecost?) 


11 On Dostoevsky and Solovyov see, for example, Sutton, The Religious Philosophy of 
Vladimir Solovyov, esp. 185-193; Kostalevsky, Dostoevsky and Soloviev. 

12 Dostoevsky's ongoing reflection on this question is borne out by the presence in his 
library of a work by Mitrofan (Alekseev), How do our dead live and how will we also live after 
our death. According to the doctrine of the Orthodox Church, according to the presentiment 
of the human mind, and the results of the sciences (1880). Mentioned in Desyatkina and 
Fridlender, “Bu6nnorera /Iocroesckoro", 262. 
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An answer to this question is essential —otherwise everything will be 
incomprehensible. I will alert you that we here, that is, Solovyov and I, at 
least, believe in actual, literal, personal resurrection, and in the fact that it 
will take place on earth. [PSS XXX, 14-15; CL V, 21, with changes] 


It is striking in this letter, as in his polemical variant for the August issue 
of A Writer's Diary (1880), that he actually talks only about the first res- 
urrection. It is unclear in what sense he distinguishes the two resurrec- 
tions (the first on earth and second in heaven). In his gospel he has only 
marked the passages dealing with the first resurrection, not those with 
the second.!? Do the two resurrection accounts in Revelation coincide 
for Dostoevsky? Or does he in fact think that when the dead are judged 
by their works (Rev. 20:12), God will show his mercy in forgiveness for sin- 
ners? This does seem the general thrust of the eschatology and soteriology 
in the ego documents. 

It is interesting in this connection that Fedorov did not view the proph- 
ecies in Revelation as an ultimate judgement on the future of mankind, 
but as exhortations for man's free choice to cooperate with God's plan.!4 
His programme can be aimed towards the resurrection of each individual, 
since evil must be eradicated through the transfiguration of human nature 
and through general purification in apokatastasis. In this he differs from 
Eastern Orthodoxy: 


Byzantine theologians seldom devote much explicit attention to speculation 
about the exact fate after death. The fact that the Logos assumed human 
nature as such implied the universal validity of redemption, but not the 
apokatastasis, or universal salvation, a doctrine which in 553 was formally 
condemned as Origenistic. Freedom must remain an inalienable element 
of every man, and no one is to be forced into the Kingdom of God against 
his own free choice; the apokatastasis had to be rejected precisely because 
it presupposes an ultimate limitation of human freedom—the freedom to 
remain outside of God.!!5 


13 Thus Rev. 20:6 (‘Blessed and holy is he who shares in the first resurrection! Over 
such the second death has no power, but they shall be priests of God and of Christ, and 
they shall reign with him a thousand years’.) is nail-marked, but Rev. 20:112 (‘Then I saw 
a great white throne and him who sat upon it; from his presence earth and sky fled away, 
and no place was found for them. And I saw the dead, great and small, standing before 
the throne, and books were opened. Also another book was opened, which is the book of 
life. And the dead were judged by what was written in the books, by what they had done") 
is not marked. 

1^ [n Fedorov's view of evil there is no utopism. He recognises absolute freedom of 
choice and the possibility of the Last Judgement and the resurrection in the face of God's 
wrath. 

115 Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 163. 
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The theme of apokatastasis in Dostoevsky’s religious conceptions and 
in the novels has already been indirectly mentioned and will reverberate in 
the next Part. But his exact convictions in this matter remain a lacuna. 


A number of passages in The Brothers Karamazov testify to Dostoevsky’s 
inspiration by Fedorov. But the latter rejected the possibility that the 
writer was influenced by his theory. In his view, both Dostoevsky and 
Solovyov took a ‘mystical’ view of his requirement that the ancestors be 
resurrected. [See PSS XXX,, 267] It is true that Fedorov’s programme con- 
tained many practical proposals for the resurrection of the ancestors, pro- 
posals with which Dostoevsky was not familiar. The clearest difference is 
that Fedorov looks consciously at human history from the perspective of 
modern scientific views, whereas for Dostoevsky human relations under 
the primacy of the spirit are important. Yet in his account of the creation 
myth in the letter to Alekseev the theory of evolution was no obstacle to 
the belief that man has his origin in God. 


Dostoevsky did not regard himself as a mystic. In several places in the 
notebooks written around 1876 he talks dismissively about mysticism. 
For instance, the materials for A Writer’s Diary (1876) include the follow- 
ing idea, aimed against an imaginary opponent: ‘I have not yet given you 
any mystical faith.’ He continues: ‘I define Orthodoxy not as a mystical 
faith, but as the love of people and I am happy with that.’ [PSS XXIV, 254] 
A few pages further on he writes: ‘Study Orthodoxy, this is not just churchli- 
ness and rites, this is a living feeling, precisely those living powers which 
nations cannot live without. In this there is not even mysticism—in this 
there is only love of people, only the image of Christ’. [PSS XXIV, 264] 
Dostoevsky sees mysticism here as a vague faith that is not oriented to 
people, whereas faith in Christ presupposes the actual love of people.!!6 
In his own way Fedorov thoroughly incorporates scientific findings and 
principles in his philosophy. Where Dostoevsky engages with science, this 
is much less well thought-out, as in a diary entry (1880): ‘The great fact of 
Christ's appearance on earth and of everything that came afterwards also 
requires in my view a scientific elaboration. And meanwhile science surely 
cannot detest the meaning of religion in mankind.’ [PSS XXVII, 85] 


16 The meaning of the word mysticism has not changed in Russian since that time. See 
“Mucruxa [Mysticism]” in Dal’, Torkosvıü caoeapo, at: http://vidahl.agava.ru/cgi-bin/dic 
.cgi?p=100&t=15715. 
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Remarks like these, and those about ‘mathematics’ in “Socialism and 
Christianity", seem informed by an unreflected attitude to science. Dos- 
toevsky does not see science as a threat to his faith and sometimes even 
tries, as we saw, to prove his religious premises with the help of scien- 
tific developments. In his later years he showed interest in alternative 
scientific discoveries.!7 For example, in 1826 the Russian mathematician 
Lobachevskii proved that two parallel lines cross in infinity, in contrast to 
what had always been assumed in Euclidean geometry. Dostoevsky incor- 
porated this discovery in Ivan Karamazov's rebellion against God in The 
Brothers Karamazov. He also ponders these new mathematical theories in 
the Notebook (1880-1881), probably written in connection with the non- 
Euclidean geometry of Georg Riemann: 


If there were an end somewhere in the world, the entire world would end. 
The parallelism of lines. A triangle, the merging in infinity, a quadrillionth 
is futility in infinity. In infinity parallel lines must meet. Because all these 
tops of triangles are nevertheless in infinite space, and it is a rule that the 
more infinite, the closer to parallelism. In infinity parallel lines must merge, 
but this infinity will never arrive. Were it to arrive, it would be the end of 
infinity, which is absurd. If parallel lines had met, this would mean an end 
to the world and to geometrical law and to God, which is absurd, but only 
for the human intellect. 

The real (created) world is finite, whereas the immaterial world is infinite. 
If parallel lines were to meet, the law of this world would have ended. But in 
infinity they meet and infinity doubtless exists. For if there were no infinity, 
there would be no finiteness either, it would be inconceivable. And if infin- 
ity exists, there is God and the other world, under different laws from the 
real (created) world. [PSS XXVII, 43, cf. 324] 


In the letters to Alekseev (1876) and to Ozmidov (1878) Dostoevsky seemed 
to express his faith in the language of the contemporary scientific and 
social context. In this note he tries to prove the existence of God on the 
basis of modern geometry. The confusion of the argument and demonstra- 
tion shows the same pattern as in paragraphs 4 and 5 of “the 1864 entry”: 
Dostoevsky wants to prove the existence of God, but already does this on 
the basis of his *axiomatic presupposition". At the same time he does not 
immerse himself in science, but treats it more or less informally. 


17 See for instance his letter on Livchak in PSS XXX, 16. On Christ and science, see also 
PSS XXIV (Notebook 1875-1876): 159, 160, 164, 171, 173. 
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7.16 Freedom in the Light of Sin 


Finally, the relation between two connected themes, freedom and sin 
should be addressed. Between the lines, most of the quotations from the 
ego documents raise the question of man’s freedom. This question is also 
posed in the novels. The issue of freedom has rightly been given a promi- 
nent place in Dostoevsky studies. On this theme, too, publication ofthe full 
ego-documentary corpus and particularly “the 1864 entry” has opened the 
way to a differentiated answer. At the beginning of the twentieth century 
N.A. Berdyaev gave an ontological explanation for Dostoevsky’s notion of 
freedom. He represents the tradition of Russian thinkers that was strongly 
influenced by Dostoevsky, especially by the religious themes of his novels. 
Berdyaev saw freedom as the core of Dostoevsky’s entire oeuvre, ‘as the 
key to an understanding of his world-view'.!!? In the great novels Berdyaev 
reads a Christian view of freedom in the liberation of the individual mind 
by faith. The free love for God reconciles divine and human freedom. The 
dialectics of freedom consists in the possibility of choosing between good 
and evil. The choice of evil leads to self-destruction. But Berdyaev con- 
cludes wrongly that freedom is the key to Dostoevsky's theodicy.!? 

Lure belongs to the later generation of researchers, which has had 
access to Dostoevsky's entire legacy after publication of his complete col- 
lected works. On the basis of the ego documents, in particular “the 1864 
entry" and the draft of "Socialism and Christianity", he reaches an oppo- 
site conclusion: ‘If “sin” is the law, then the freedom to choose evil is not 


18 Berdyaev, Mupocosepuanue /[ocmoeecxoeo, 47. Of this generation of Russian think- 
ers, G. Florovskii also saw freedom as the point on which Dostoevsky's entire oeuvre piv- 
ots. The scanty attention Florovskii pays to the ego documents means that he, too, in his 
very valuable discussion of Dostoevsky, neglects the tension between the egoistic principle 
and the love principle in man, so that freedom is in danger of becoming a “smooth” con- 
cept, without love as its core. Cf. Florovskii, ymu pycckoeo 6oeocnosua, 296—298. 

19 ‘God exists precisely because there is evil and suffering in the world, the existence of 
evil is proof for the existence of God. If the world were only good and blessed, God would 
not be necessary, the world would already be God. God exists, because there is evil. This 
means that God is, because there is freedom.’ Berdyaev, Mupocosepuanue /[ocmoeecxoeo, 
63. Berdyaev not only lacked access to all the sources, but was also less interested in the 
living person: 'Dostoevsky's biography is less interesting than his oeuvre. Dostoevsky's let- 
ters are less interesting than his novels.’ [Idem, 21] Unlike Berdyaev, I see in Dostoevsky's 
ego documents a key to the theological interpretation of his novels. J. Starikov rightly 
observes Pelagianist features in Berdyaev: Starikov, “IIpo6mema cBo6ogter", 330. On Ber- 
dyaev's book C. Crowder concludes: ‘(...) perhaps the most magnificent example of the 
Christian appropriation of Dostoevsky, not in spite, but because it is barely a reading of 
Dostoevsky at all.’ Crowder, "The Appropriation of Dostoevsky’, 25. 
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absolute. This is the ontological essence of sin. As becomes clear from 
his note, man for Dostoevsky can only sin against man; the view of sin 
directly against God is absent in him.'20 


This last point relates to the ‘common Russian Orthodox view of sin’, that 
is, the sin against the Church as Body of the incarnated God. As Lur'e 
observes, good in “the 1864 entry” is not opposite to evil, but to sin. Dos- 
toevsky’s concept ofsin applied to human relations and not to the Church 
as an institution.?! At the same time Lur'e shares the opinion of Berdyaev 
that in Dostoevsky ‘the nature of evil is internal, metaphysical and not 
external, social’ .!22 


The chief question of the freedom problem in general is the relation 
between external necessity and internal freedom. In Dostoevsky the 
essence of the freedom problem is more complicated, because internally, 
too, man is subject to the necessity of two heterogeneous natures, which 
make for a psychological and religious ambivalence. External necessity is 
therefore not usually seen as purely positive or negative, but has many 
subtle distinctions. We saw earlier that the idea of two natures in man was 
familiar to the young Dostoevsky. This idea also occurs in for instance the 
letter of 9 August 1838 to his brother Mikhail: 


Only one condition has been given man’s lot: his soul’s atmosphere consists 
of a merging of heaven and earth; what an unlawful child is man; the law 
of spiritual nature has been broken... It seems to me that our world is a 


120 Lure, "/Ioruaruxa", 293. Lure assumes a change in Dostoevsky’s conception of sin 
between 1865 and 1870. In his ‘un-Christian’ view of sin he detects the ideas of Khomyakov, 
as Dostoevsky supposedly heard them from Grigor'ev (cf. n. 264). Because of Grigor'ev's 
‘filtration’, Dostoevsky is indifferent in 1864 to the main ecclesiological point of Khomya- 
kov’s theology. Lur’e states that in the time of “the 1864 entry” Dostoevsky derives his 
theology ‘from the two dogmas of European humanism (...). On the one hand (...) the 
proclamation of “human infallibility" (in Dostoevsky the absence of the Russian Orthodox 
notion of sin), on the other hand “the expulsion of the God-man from heaven on earth” 
(in Dostoevsky—“the doctrine of Christ only as an ideal" that is unattainable on earth). 
Lure wrongly connects the hope of the victory of Christian consciousness—expressed in 
the later ego documents—with a change in Dostoevsky's conception of sin (307). 

121 Cf ‘Sin’, in: Prokurat et al., Historical Dictionary, 302: the sin referred to by Dosto- 
evsky is ‘always personal in nature’, which completely agrees with the Orthodox view. In 
"the 1864 entry" Dostoevsky acknowledges his failure to give himself fully to his fellow 
human being (‘Masha’). Further, the ego documents contain the view of Christ as God on 
earth, and conceive of Christ as one essence with the Synthesis. This is a purely Orthodox 
view as well. 

122 Berdyaev, Mupocosepuanue 7[ocmoeecxoeo, 70; cf. Lur'e, “Iormaruka”, 293. 
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purgatory of heavenly spirits bedimmed by sinful thought. It seems to me 
that the world has taken on a negative meaning, and from elevated, refined 
spirituality there has emerged satire. Ifa person who shares neither an effect 
nor an idea with the whole, in a word, if a total outsider should wind up 
in this picture, what will happen? The picture is spoiled and cannot exist! 
[PSS XXVIII, 50; CL I, 39] 


Though he poetically dodges the question why this is so, Dostoevsky 
already realises at the age of seventeen that the ultimate purpose of man 
has become distorted. Here he does not yet identify the duality as that 
between the egoistic principle and the love principle. I have shown that, 
at least from 1864 onwards, he explains sin from a natural imperfection 
in neighbourly love. Ontologically the person who does not endeavour 
to follow the love commandment sins against the divine aspect of his 
nature, against that of his fellow man, and thus against God, with whom 
he is intrinsically connected. Sin is not against the Church as the Body 
of God, but against God himself and against his creation. Empirically 
freedom consists in overcoming this inner division. In practice man has 
two extreme choices, between which endlessly subtle distinctions can be 
made: he can obey the commandment, in the full awareness that it is 
God's commandment, or he can ignore the commandment. In his gospel 
the writer has marked with an NB sign the text about the freedom-giving 
knowledge of Christ's truth in John 8:32 ('and you will know the truth, and 
the truth will make you free"). 

In Dostoevsky, too, therefore, sin as a denial of natural striving is 
indirectly always a sin against God. We are dealing with a paradox in 
Dostoevsky's conception of freedom. On the one hand ‘the highest self- 
determination consists in sacrificing yourself [for the other(s)]'. ["Social- 
ism and Christianity": PSS XX, 194] Moreover, striving for God is not a pure 
matter of willpower, but an ontological law. On the other hand he writes 
in “the 1864 entry”: ‘man strives on earth for the ideal that is opposite to 
his nature’, so that the choice of evil in fact becomes relative. Berdyaev 
and Lur'e fail to see that this also applies to the choice of the good. The 
choice of the good in this ontology has always been clouded by the prin- 
ciple of sin in man. Only God possesses absolute freedom. I therefore see 
this conception of good and evil in Dostoevsky (like the question of the 
apocalyptic or eschatological nature of his world-view) not as a mitigation 
of the commandment, but as a surrender of the last word to God. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


CONCLUSION 


In this Part I have tried to expound Dostoevsky's religious insights as they 
are found in the ego-documentary texts. In doing so I observed a number 
of constants, certainly from 1864 onwards; his religious thought could be 
summed up as a ‘religion of love’.! This dogmatic line is inextricably linked 
to the ethics of the imitatio Christi, which involves a humble awareness 
that the ideal is unattainable. In 1873 Dostoevsky polemically summed up 
his faith in Christ in A Writer's Diary: 'Once Christ has been rejected, the 
human mind can achieve astonishing results. [PSS XXI, 133] 

After discussing many ego documents relating to the theme of religion, 
it is clear that this Christocentrism applies both individually and in the 
eschatological-historical perspective, and that all other articles of faith rel- 
evant to the author are connected with it. From a dogmatic point of view 
we can conclude from the ego documents that, after the 1860s, no crucial 
intrinsic changes took place in Dostoevsky's religious views. In my discus- 
sion "the 1864 entry" occupies an important position, not only because it 
contains the relatively largest number of Dostoevsky's statements on his 
religious views, but also because this entry allows us to show the tension 
between existential faith on the one hand and the inadequacy of a textual 
analysis on the other. 

Other ego documents, like “Socialism and Christianity” and his note on 
Riemann’s geometry, tell us much less about the basis of his faith. How- 
ever, in the light of “the 1864 entry”, these ego documents can be inter- 
preted, not as if they can be understood on the basis of this entry—having 
just established that Dostoevsky does not think coherently or systemati- 
cally—but so that we can be more aware of the limitation of our insight 
into the individual faith. This Part has demonstrated that a survey of what 
Dostoevsky believed produces no more than a picture, and we therefore 
cannot actually say how he believed. 


“The 1864 entry” identifies doubt as a constitutive element of faith. Where 
earlier letters (for instance to Fonvizina) clearly show the connection 


1 Subtitle of Lur'e, “Aormaruxa”, “The dogmatics of the ‘religion of love.’” 
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between faith and doubt, later letters (for instance to Alekseev and Ozmi- 
dov) express it indirectly at most. The earlier (p. 63) quoted statements 
from the letter to Maikov of 6 April 1870 (‘The main question (...) is the 
same one that I have been tormented by consciously and unconsciously 
all my life—the existence of God.’ [PSS XXIX,, n7]) and from the 1881 
Notebook (‘Not as a boy do I thus believe in Christ and profess Him, but 
in the great melting-pot of doubts my hosanna was purified.’ [PSS XXVII, 
86]) have often been seen as testimonies that Dostoevsky knew many 
moments of unbelief. My aim in this Part was to show that doubt did 
not lead Dostoevsky to atheism, but that at moments of profound doubt 
he falls back on the dogmatic articles important to his thought, and that 
he reasons these out in order to be confirmed in his faith. As far as this 
goes, these ego documents exhibit what Kallistos Ware writes about the 
functions of doubt: ‘Because faith is not a logical certainty but a personal 
relationship which is still very incomplete in each of us and must continu- 
ally grow, (...) doubt is not in itself a sign of lack of faith. It may be a proof 
of the opposite, that is, that our faith lives and grows.’? 


I have only been able to indicate some articles of faith in Dostoevsky in 
a very general sense, which often proved difficult to flesh out.? The dis- 
tinction between the author and the living person showed its usefulness 
in this Part, (a) because it has shed more light on the limitation of the 
material for my research question, and (b) because I tried not to fill the 


2 Ware, The Orthodox Way, 16-17. 

3 The conclusion of Lure, "Iorwaruxa", 302 that from 1870 Dostoevsky’s ‘religious 
insights’ ‘conformed to a rather strict system’ is not supported by the ego documents in 
any case. He pays the penalty here for an inconsistent demarcation between the liter- 
ary and the ego-documentary. There is no question of a 'system' in Dostoevsky. I give 
a final example from a recent Dostoevsky study. Cassedy points to the discrepancies in 
Dostoevsky's statements about faith (and about other themes), but considers these dis- 
crepancies in a philosophical sphere, without really inquiring into the individual faith of 
Dostoevsky or the characters in his novels. As a result, he addresses the question "What 
did Dostoevsky himself really believe?’ (Cassedy, Dostoevsky's Religion, X) on a wrong 
level: he does conclude that there are discrepancies and contradictions in Dostoevsky's 
religious statements, and that it is actually impossible to determine what Dostoevsky really 
believed, but instead of wondering about the status of his interpretation in relation to the 
living person Dostoevsky, he pursues his discussions in the other direction, by looking 
indiscriminately at the different statements in the novels and the ego documents as more 
or less theoretical propositions about faith and God. In effect he sees the novels as novels 
of ideas, and Dostoevsky as an elusive religious thinker. Cassedy, too, fails to bring up 
and methodologically introduce the importance of the living person for an understanding 
of faith. 
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gaps, but to leave them open. The principal constants for his faith can be 
summed up as follows: 


10. 


1. 


12. 


Faith in God the Creator who is absolutely transcendent according to 
his Essence. 

Faith in God as the general Synthesis of all being, beyond earthly 
ethics. 

Dostoevsky always thinks of God from an extremely personal experi- 
ence of faith. 

In the incarnation of Christ, love is explicitly identified as God's ulti- 
mate purpose for man. 

Sin consists in a lack of neighbourly love. 

Dostoevsky thinks along the lines of the Chalcedonian doctrine of two 
natures, in the direction in which it was principally interpreted in the 
East. 

In the ultimate revelation of God's love in Jesus Christ, the divine prin- 
ciple present in man was also defined as Christian love. 

God's love holds good not just for man, but for all creation. I stated 
that the Orthodox view of the unity of creation, which is strongly 
manifested in Dostoevsky's novels, is mainly reflected in the ego docu- 
ments as the unity of mankind. In this regard, too, Dostoevsky is not 
anthropocentric but Christocentric. 

There is a link here with his view of eschatology. The striving for para- 
dise, for the complete synthesis of and with everything in God without 
loss of personality is both an ontological law and an external ethical 
norm. 

We also saw that the writer did not believe in the Church as an insti- 
tution, but hoped for the growth of Christian consciousness, so that a 
church will no longer be necessary. 

Because the transformation from death to life (or the resurrection dur- 
ing life on earth) is a created conditionality in man, Dostoevsky hoped 
for resurrection from the dead for all mankind. 

The cardinal connection between Dostoevsky's anthropological, onto- 
logical, eschatological, ethical, and axiological ideas is formed by the 
conflict between the egoistic tendency and the principle of love in 
man. We saw that he regards all life in terms of the love sacrifice. As 
well as a fulfilment of the commandment, the abandonment of the 
T to the fellow man also involves permanent suffering. 
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In discussing “the 1864 entry” there appeared two types of lacunae in the 
ego documents. The first type is due to the fact that Dostoevsky does not 
systematically think through his articles of faith and probably therefore 
does not discuss certain themes. His ideas about the Trinity and the Holy 
Spirit exemplify this kind oflacuna. The second type oflacuna is related: it 
covers the themes which Dostoevsky does discuss, but which do not admit 
of hard-and-fast conclusions. The main lacuna of this type is his chiliasm. 
It does not become clear from the ego documents whether he foresees the 
thousand-year reign before or after the second coming of Christ. Another 
uncertain point is the relation between the continuation of individual 
life after death and Dostoevsky’s view of the literal resurrection from the 
dead. Dostoevsky does not emphasise the permanent damnation of sin- 
ners, but rather God’s mercy and love. The fact that Dostoevsky’s faith is 
not systematically thought through does not necessarily mean that his 
faith was an incoherent one. 

Moreover, I drew attention to the intrinsic coherence of the dogmatic 
articles of faith in Dostoevsky. It is as if he sees everything as one image 
in the kaleidoscope of the religious element, so that one glass fragment 
separately would lose its coherence and meaning. I am thinking of the 
interwovenness of Christology with ethics, with the conception of God 
and the idea of the soul’s immortality, but also of the coalescence of 
conscience and God, God and immortality, and love and consciousness. 
Perhaps his hidden message expresses the impossibility of declaring this 
coherence “in one breath”. On this spiritual level, too, he is holistic. In 
my view, Orthodox spirituality forms a kind of foundation of Dostoevsky’s 
world-view. In many matters his orientation proved more secular than 
Orthodox-ecclesiastical. Nonetheless I do believe one can attribute an 
Eastern-Orthodox spirituality to Dostoevsky, which is then reflected in 
more secular and often “Western” terms. Because he does not think this 
spirituality through theologically or systematically, I have tried to sketch 
the core of what I believe is his world-view. 


More markedly than his ego documents, Dostoevsky’s novels show that 
he does not think from a fixed or defined religious viewpoint, but makes 
it clear in the life situations of the characters what faith or lack of faith 
means and what the consequences are for man and his fellow men. And 
in this regard Dostoevsky was in fact a ‘realist in the highest sense’. In 
this way the development of faith in an interhuman context is the only 
fixed point by which Dostoevsky’s faith can be determined. But the large 
number of characters gives rise to so many complicated connections and 
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relations that this faith can only be considered for each individual case. 
Once again we see here the significance of “the living person” as a herme- 
neutical tool. The individual faith can only be understood in the intercon- 
nection of specifics in the life of the character (and, outside the world of 
the novel, of every human being). Precisely because we cannot gain an 
overall view of this real interconnection in the living person, but can only 
try to reconstruct it (form a picture of it) on the basis of texts, we must 
always bear in mind the limited status of our interpretation. As fictional 
creations the characters have no other context than that of the world of 
the novel, and Dostoevsky’s art is that he is able to represent the mean- 
ing of the interconnection in the world of the novel. As regards the ego 
documents, this interconnection is not confined to the text and does not 
exist in the text. This is an additional difference between the novels and 
the ego documents. 

This chapter has repeatedly pointed to the primacy of spirit over 
matter in Dostoevsky’s thought. He himself brings up this primacy in the 
ego documents too: ‘We occupy ourselves separately with art in order to 
assert our respect for the organic manifestation of the life of the spirit.’ 
[PSS XX, 195] One of Bakhtin’s main propositions was that a character in 
Dostoevsky is a vehicle of an idea. It is primarily a religious idea of which 
a character is the vehicle. Bakhtin could not publicly state this in his time 
and circumstances, but this idea forms the implicit backdrop to his view 
of Dostoevsky’s oeuvre. In this Part the main religious “glass fragments” of 
Dostoevsky’s kaleidoscope have been examined. 

But it would be too simple to explain the characters and the com- 
plicated world of the novel in this way only. Hence my specification of 
Bakhtin’s other proposition is important: not the various ideas, but the 
concrete variations on the idea of immortality and neighbourly love (and 
all the related ideas) constantly recur in the kaleidoscope of Dostoevsky’s 
novels. The patterns are formed by the interactions of the several cores 
(‘the man in man’ of the characters). Every core here has a certain char- 
acter and psychological particularities. Though the writer hopes for the 
triumph of the ‘consciousness of Christ’ at the end of history, he does not 
depict a future man in his novels, but man in the ‘transitive’ state, with 
two opposite natures. The concrete image always depends on the turn of 
the kaleidoscope in the world of the novel. 

Now that we know the religious fragments of Dostoevsky's own kalei- 
doscope, Bakhtin’s remark that man in Dostoevsky always stands on a 
‘threshold’ takes on a deeper meaning. After all, every character has been 
given knowledge of the inner imperative of love. The clarity or obscurity 
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of this connection differs from character to character. The intrinsic ten- 
sion between one principle, which I briefly called “divine”, and the egoistic 
principle makes it almost impossible to interpret a character unambigu- 
ously as positive or negative. Even the greatest “villains” in Dostoevsky’s 
world are also connected to the other pole. Their ultimate position in the 
novel is a question of the turn of the kaleidoscope. The novels do not con- 
tain a resolution of or redemption from the question of good and evil. In 
this respect, too, the characters imitate reality. The text of the novel there- 
fore does not have a strictly theological status: God is not represented in 
the novel, but the novel as a whole refers to God and the soteriology of 
Christian love. 


PART III 


DOSTOEVSKY AND EARLY DIALECTICAL THEOLOGY 


At that time I was under the influence of Plato, 
of Kant, of Dostoevsky, of Kierkegaard etc. 
Barth, Gespräche, 297! 


! The quotation comes from Barth’s conversation in Princeton I (2 May 1962). 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE THEME “DOSTOEVSKY AND 
EARLY DIALECTICAL THEOLOGY” 


91 Introduction 


In this final Part the methodological and substantive insights developed 
will be used for a reading and evaluation of the reception of Dostoevsky 
in early dialectical theology. In discussing Dostoevsky’s religious concep- 
tions I encountered three main problems in secondary literature: (1) a lack 
of methodological distinction between ego documents and novels; (2) a 
direct or indirect identification of Dostoevsky with the characters and vice 
versa; (3) a projection of the Russian Orthodox tradition or Western ideas 
onto Dostoevsky. In Barth's and Thurneysen's reception of Dostoevsky, we 
will encounter points (1) and (2) in very much the same way. 

I take Barth and Thurneysen here as the two main representatives of 
early dialectical theology, who closely collaborated on Rómerbrief II (also 
RII). By discussing the way they incorporate Dostoevsky in their theology, 
I want to show: (a) that they misunderstood Dostoevsky's religious views 
and anthropology, in the sense indicated; (b) that this misunderstanding 
is characteristic of the way they dealt with other writers and thinkers in 
the early phase of dialectical theology; (c) that their approach rests on an 
inconsistent treatment of their concept of God and, concomitantly, on a 
problematical anthropology. My aim will be to bring out specific aspects 
of the way of thinking in early dialectical theology, and by confronting it 
with Dostoevsky's anthropology and concept of God, to critically assess 
these aspects. I leave Barth's and Thurneysen's theological development 
out of account: contextualising their theology would not add anything 
essential to a substantive critique of these problems.? 

In the next section I will discuss the international research into the 
theme “Dostoevsky and early dialectical theology". In section 9.3 I will 
briefly look at the reception of Dostoevsky in German-speaking countries 


? One should, however, consider that the theology of Rómerbrief II (and of Dostojewski) 
is a product of its time, both biographically and historically. In Rémerbrief T, and in his later 
theology, Barth emphasises some points differently. 
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at the beginning of the 2oth century. In chapter 10 I describe Barth's and 
Thurneysen’s interest in the writer in the period leading up to the publi- 
cation of Thurneysen's Dostojewski in 1921. Chapter 11 offers an extensive 
reading of this work. I compare Thurneysen's interpretation of Dostoevsky 
with the novelistic texts themselves. I offer an alternative reading of the 
novels. This leads to the final chapter, in which I discuss the passages in 
Römerbrief IL which refer to Dostoevsky or the characters in his novels. 
Chapter 12 also functions as a kind of evaluation, summarising the main 
results of the investigation. 

In this Part not only Dostojewski, Rómerbrief II, and the novels relevant 
to these works will be considered, but also, equally important, the corre- 
spondence between Barth and Thurneysen. Part of their correspondence 
was published in the Karl Barth-Gesamtausgabe, and comprises three 
volumes. Volumes 1 and 2 were edited by Thurneysen himself. Given the 
relatively brief period in which Barth and Thurneysen occupied them- 
selves with Dostoevsky, I will mainly discuss the first volume of their 
correspondence (1913-1921). After the publication of Rómerbrief II, their 
interest in the writer waned: volume 3 (1930-1935) contains only one 
reference to Dostoevsky. Besides the published works and letters, I con- 
sulted relevant unpublished archive material (from the University Library 
in Basel and the Karl Barth-Archiv), which occupy an important place in 
my discussion. 


9.2 State of Research 


Dostoevsky research in Russia has failed to notice Barth's and Thurney- 
sen's interest in the writer. This is due to the fact that there are only 
few translations of the principal texts of dialectical theology, so that the 
school is virtually unknown.? Until recently, Barth research also neglected 
the significance of Dostoevsky for the early Barth (and Thurneysen). Only 
a few articles can be mentioned, which are more descriptive than analyti- 
cal in their discussions of the subject: "Die Bedeutung Dostojewskis für 
die Anfänge der dialektischen Theologie" by E. Bryner, “Dostoevsky and 
the Theological Revolution in the West" by S.H. Rae, and "Karl Barth et 


3 The works by Barth which have been translated into Russian may be found in the 
Bibliography. St. Andrew's Biblical Theological Institute in Moscow has made a great effort 
in this regard. 
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Dostoievski” by J.-F. Roussel.* The authors broadly address the correspon- 
dence between Barth and Thurneysen, the principal ideas of Thurneysen’s 
Dostojewski, and its influence on Römerbrief II. All three talk about the 
influence of the Russian writer on early dialectical theology. Their general 
view of this influence can be summed in a remark by Bryner: ‘But Dosto- 
evsky never again had such a deep and formative influence on the Protes- 
tant theology of our century as precisely in the early 1920s—if understood 
rather one-sidedly—on the beginnings of dialectical theology.’ 

But there are also differences between the three researchers. Whereas 
Bryner does not want to over- or underestimate Dostoevsky’s significance 
for early dialectical theology, Rae describes this influence as ‘little less 
than revolutionary’. Roussel’s article is the most original. In his analysis 
of Reformational sources and the passages in Römerbrief II he concludes 
that Barth was apparently unaware how Reformational his own theologi- 
cal ideas were. But he states that Barth did not initially find the theme 
of crisis directly in Luther and Calvin, but in Dostoevsky’s novels, even 
though this is a typically Reformational theme.’ In this respect Roussel 
differs from Bryner, who emphasises that Reformational exegesis and the- 
ology feature at least as prominently in Rémerbrief Il. 

At the time of Rómerbrief II Barth and Thurneysen see certain affinities 
between Dostoevsky and the Reformers.® This can be inferred from, for 
instance, Thurneysen's letter of 14 December 1921 to Emil Brunner: 


^ Bryner, “Die Bedeutung Dostojewskis"; Rae, “Dostoevsky and the Theological Revolu- 
tion"; Roussel, "Karl Barth et Dostoievski".— Krieg, "Narrative as a Linguistic Rule" provides 
a comparative analysis of the narrative meaning of the term "sacred" in The Brothers Kara- 
mazov and in Karl Barth in KD II/1. 

5 Bryner, “Die Bedeutung Dostojewskis", 167. The researchers agree that Barth's inter- 
pretation of Dostoevsky was strongly influenced by Thurneysen's book. H.J. Ponsteen also 
believes ‘that it was Thurneysen's study that led Barth to acquaint himself intensively with 
Dostoevsky'. Ponsteen, Karl Barth en Eduard Thurneysen, 93. 

$ Bryner, "Die Bedeutung Dostojewskis", 160: Dostoevsky partly influenced (...) the 
overall conception [of R II]. I would neither overestimate nor underestimate this influ- 
ence’; Rae, “Dostoevsky and the Theological Revolution”, 74. 

7 Roussel also supports the opinion of Bouillard that Barth does not in the first place 
have the Lutheran sola fide from Luther, but read it in Dostoevsky. Roussel, “Karl Barth et 
Dostoievski”, 52; Bouillard, Karl Barth, 105-106. 

$ Dostoevsky is usually critical of Protestantism. The January issue of A Writer's Diary 
(1877) contains a curious passage which Barth and Thurneysen might have read: 'Lutheran 
Protestantism is (...) a protesting and solely negative faith, and as soon as Catholicism dis- 
appears from the earth, Protestantism will most certainly disappear straight after, because 
there will be nothing more to protest against, it will change into pure atheism and thus 
end.' [PSS XXV, 8] Dostoevsky had no profound knowledge of the history or theology of 
Protestantism (for instance, the names of Calvin and Zwingli do not occur anywhere in 
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Kutter believes that Dostoevsky fails to do justice to the Reformation. Judge 
for yourself, when you have read my account, whether the essence of jus- 
tification by faith alone can be or has been better represented anywhere 
than in the Grand Inquisitor. The analysis of this section is completely new 
in print and for me in any case the heart of my book. I even fancy that the 
Grand Inquisitor has been truly analysed here for the first time. In his view 
of the Reformation Kutter, to put it in dogmatic-historical terms, is closer 
to Osiander than to Luther. And precisely this step from Osiander back to 
Luther is the point for us today.? [UBB, Nachlass E. Thurneysen, B 37,2] 


And in Rómerbrief II Barth repeatedly sets Luther and Dostoevsky along- 
side each other. He seems to retract this connection in a circular of 
18 December 1922. Reading Luther's letters, he writes: ‘I am reading his let- 
ters a lot and am astonished—; truly just as comparable to Dostoevsky as 
Overbeck is to Blumhardt!" [BW II, 124]!° The remark signals a revision of 
his opinion: he no longer sees Luther and Dostoevsky as directly related. 

Bryner's observation explains the context within which Barth's interest 
in Luther should be understood: Barth aligns Dostoevsky more than once 
with other figures who—according to Barth—recognised the complete 
transcendence of God. These vary from Biblical figures to individuals from 
church history and cultural history. A few examples: from Job to Dos- 
toevsky’, Luther and Dostoevsky’, ‘on the borderland of the philosophy 
of Plato, of the art of Grünewald and Dostoevsky, and of the religion of 
Luther’! [R II, 328; 577; 194; Eng. transl., 238; 417; 141] 


his oeuvre). Barth and Thurneysen might have read this passage in Dostoevsky's Politische 
Schriften. See DSW XIII, 60. 

9 On 3 December 1920 Barth wrote to Thurneysen: 'Compared with the first edition the 
turn from Osiander to Luther makes itself felt as a catastrophe.' BW I, 448. Barth’s Reforma- 
tional perspective on Dostoevsky is also shown by a later statement: ‘So where have people 
stuck it out with the view that there is no other grace than haggling [cf. Luke 23:43], grace 
in the Judgement? Is it not shameful that this has had to be said to us all over again by 
the Russian Dostoevsky? If we do not want it to be said to us, not even by our Reformers, 
who truly knew it better than Dostoevsky, to what extent are we still Protestants?' Barth, 
Vorträge und kleinere Arbeiten 1925-1930, 337. 

10 In “Unerledigte Anfragen an die Theologie" Barth wrote that Overbeck and Blumhardt 
are opposites in many respects, but with a common ground: 'Yet they stood directly along- 
side each other, Blumhardt and Overbeck, back to back, if you like, very different in dis- 
position, in terminology, in world of ideas, in experience, but connected in the substance, 
Blumhardt as the forward-looking, hoping Overbeck, Overbeck as the backward-looking, 
critical Blumhardt, one as a witness for the mission of the other.’ Barth and Thurneysen, 
Zur inneren Lage des Christentums, 3-4. The quotation from the letter seems to indicate his 
early awareness in 1922 that there was something contrived about this conjunction. 

1 Cf Bryner, “Die Bedeutung Dostojewskis”, 160. 
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Major works on the early Barth do not contain satisfactory treatments of 
the subject “Dostoevsky and early dialectical theology”. Thus N.T. Bakker 
writes: ‘It is also true that in the Dostoevsky book by (...) E. Thurneysen 
we can hear the main themes ofthe Römerbrief. But it is difficult to deter- 
mine where in this book the voice of the interpreter stops and that of Dos- 
toevsky begins. Nor is it important.’ But this is exactly one of the tenets 
of chapter 11: to show how important it is to distinguish where Thurney- 
sen the interpreter speaks and where Dostoevsky the author speaks. 

A few other authors briefly address the theme. Like Bryner, they see a 
close theological-historical connection between Dostojewski and Römer- 
brief 1I? R. Bohren—following Barth and Thurneysen—sees Dostojewski 
as an illustration to Rómerbrief II and as an attack on liberal theology.!* 
Among more recent studies, the subject is dealt with most extensively in 
the dissertation of H.J. Ponsteen. But his discussion mainly confines itself 
to a brief account of the content of Thurneysen's Dostojewski and to a 
summary of Bryner's article. 

The 2007 study by P.H. Brazier only seemingly covers the same theme 
as my book. Since Brazier approaches the question from the perspec- 
tive of early dialectical theology, and looks for Dostoevsky's influence on 
Barth in a too general-theological sphere, I will refer to this work only 
occasionally.!® 


12 Bakker, De hermeneutiek van de Römerbrief, 116. A standard work like McCormack, 
Karl Barth’s Critically Realistic Dialectical Theology, pays no attention to the place of Dos- 
toevsky in Römerbrief II either. Boyd, Dogmatics among the Ruins, 177-179 presupposes 
Thurneysen’s influence on Barth in the reading of Dostoevsky; he, too, approaches Dosto- 
evsky from the perspective of early dialectical theology. 

33 Cf. Bryner, "Die Bedeutung Dostojewskis", 161. 

14 See Bohren, Prophetie und Seelsorge, 102-110. J. Moltmann, in his brief introduction to 
Thurneysen, also writes that the early phase of dialectical theology is unthinkable without 
his book on Dostoevsky: Moltmann, Rudolf Bultmann, Friedrich Gogarten, Eduard Thur- 
neysen, 220. The correspondence, too, shows that their main concern in this period was to 
do theology together. On this, and on the role of Thurneysen, see Ponsteen, Karl Barth en 
Eduard Thurneysen, 68; 75; 89-91. 

15 Ponsteen, Karl Barth en Eduard Thurneysen, 91-95; 149. But he makes a suggestion 
for further research. 

16 Brazier, Barth and Dostoevsky. He is not always well-informed on Dostoevsky. Some 
examples: according to Brazier, it was only during the Siberian years that Dostoevsky 
underwent a ‘conversion to Christian faith'; he only got to know the Gospel in Siberia, 
during 'his formative period of theological education' (it is unclear what kind of theologi- 
cal education Brazier imagines possible during the years of forced labour); Brazier con- 
fuses the two circles which Dostoevsky frequented in the 1840s; whereas he states that the 
authorities regarded Dostoevsky as the leader of the circle around Belinskii, they never 
regarded him as the leader of the Petrashevtsi, the revolutionary circle named after the 
actual leader Petrashevskii. Cf. Brazier, idem, 60; 123; 81-82. 
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Most recently, the Dostoevsky-expert Maike Schult has published an 
extensive study on the reception of Dostoevsky among theologians, in 
which Thurneysen and Barth figure prominently. Her work brings con- 
siderations on the influence of the ‘dialectical Dostoevsky’ of Barth and 
Thurneysen, which she aptly calls ‘Dostoevsky as theologemon’. Schult 
rather focuses on the literary aspects of their reception, and does not offer 
theological reflections on the subject.” 

Of all these studies, only Ponsteen has consulted archival material. 
Except for Schult, they all follow the starting-points of early dialectical 
theology, without a close investigation of Dostoevsky. This approach cul- 
minates in Brazier's thesis, in which the theological views of Barth, Thur- 
neysen, and Dostoevsky are generally put on a par.!® T. Kucharz raises 
critical questions about the extent to which Dostoevsky was truly heard 
within early dialectical theology. He also provides a lucid discussion of 
Thurneysen's Dostojewski. He rightly argues for a comparison of the rel- 
evant passages in the novels with Thurneysen's interpretation, but this 
falls outside the scope of his inquiry.? Kucharz understood that the recep- 
tion of Dostoevsky in Barth and Thurneysen should first of all be judged 
starting from Dostoevsky, since it is otherwise impossible to gauge the 
material response to his ideas. My inquiry aims to explore the theological 
premises in Barth and Thurneysen in their reception of Dostoevsky. In the 
first place I want to ask whether Dostoevsky did in fact exert influence on 
their theology. 

A general reflection on the problem of influences on the early Barth is 
found in C. van der Kooi. He distinguishes three forms. The first is 'direct 
material’, the second is ‘purely formal influence’. It is clear here 'that 
the formal-material scheme does not yet do justice to the range of pos- 
sibilities'. Of the third form he writes that 'in many cases it is possible to 
trace back concepts or elements in R II to more than one thinker. Various 
concepts have been reforged or forged together with others; a conclusive 
reduction to one thinker is impossible in many cases.’2° But if influences 


17 Schult, Im Banne des Poeten, esp. 116-138. Her treatment of Bakhtin (228-234) also 
concerns the literary-historical place Bakhtin occupies in Dostoevsky-studies, without 
critically discussing his thought on a theological level. 

18 For instance: ‘For both Barth (...) and Dostoevsky atheists may have a better grasp 
of the one true God’; ‘However, for Barth, Thurneysen and Dostoevsky there is some value 
in atheism’; ‘The only way Dostoevsky could claim faith in God was by stressing God's 
transcendence and otherness (...)’. Brazier, Barth and Dostoevsky, 33; 35. 

19 Kucharz, Theologen und ihre Dichter, 66. 

20 Van der Kooi, De denkweg van de jonge Karl Barth, 109—110. 
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are to be indicated, this is only possible in the concrete result. Accord- 
ing to van der Kooi, a material comparison often shows influence to be a 
relative term. In this regard, my discussion of the similarities and differ- 
ences between Kant and Dostoevsky was a case in point. For the supposed 
influence of Dostoevsky on early dialectical theology, one could think of 
a combination of the first and the third form. One thesis for this Part will 
be that Barth and Thurneysen read ideas and views into Dostoevsky that 
cannot as such be found in his writings. 

Looking at the concept of God and the anthropology of early dialectical 
theology, there is no real influence. This may be illustrated by a remark of 
Thurneysen on how Dostoevsky influenced him: 


It is not at all the case that I put my theology on the Russian poet like a hat 
which does not fit him, but rather the other way round: the theologian’s eyes 
were opened by the Russian thinker (and a few others!) for things which he 
had not seen this way before because of the brim of his hat.?! 


Thurneysen is saying that, theologically, Dostoevsky opened his eyes. 
Clearly, in this sense, Thurneysen was personally influenced. But the ques- 
tion that concerns me is whether it is possible to point out influence of 
Dostoevsky on Thurneysen (and Barth) on a theological-material level, 
that is to say: whether early dialectical theology has a similar religious atti- 
tude and a similar way of thinking about God as Dostoevsky developed. 

Dostoevsky is in fact only one factor in the new theology of Barth and 
Thurneysen. Kucharz rightly concludes that Römerbrief II would also 
have been written without the discovery of Dostoevsky: 'But Dostoevsky, 
like Thurneysen, motivated and strengthened Barth on the road taken: for 
in their eyes someone had already, in a masterly literary fashion, said and 
expressed what was also to be set out afresh in Paul. Moreover, Dosto- 
evsky strengthened the side of witnesses against the dominant, formative 
19th century and against the theological fathers. Like Thurneysen, Dos- 
toevsky helped Barth to understand his own time in the light of Paul, to 
represent the gospel of the Letter to the Romans in all the keenness which 
it offered or was believed to offer. In many respects this succeeded. With 
his help Barth and Thurneysen struck the nerve of the time.’2? 


21 Thurneysen, “Dostojewski und der Sozialismus". 
?2 Kucharz, Theologen und ihre Dichter, 92. 
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9.3 Dostoevsky Reception and Translations in 
the German-Speaking World 


Barth and Thurneysen were not unique in their interest in the Russian 
writer. Around 1920 Dostoevsky’s name had become established among 
intellectuals throughout Europe. Here I will briefly consider the recep- 
tion history in Germany-speaking countries.?? Poor Folk, Dostoevsky’s first 
major literary work, was translated into German with exceptional speed in 
1846, the year of publication; in 1864, House of the Dead (1862) was trans- 
lated. But these translations barely received any attention, and during his 
lifetime the writer remained virtually unknown in the German-speaking 
world. Likewise the 1882 translation of Raskolnikoff—the title under which 
for decades Crime and Punishment would be known to German-speaking 
people—was all but ignored by the general public: of the 1000 copies of 
the novel, published at the expense of the translator, Wilhelm Henckel,?* 
only 100 were sold. In order to bring Dostoevsky to the notice of intellectu- 
als at least, Henckel decided to send the rest of the print run to prominent 
writers and critics. It was only from the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that interest started to grow. 

In 1906 the first volumes of Dostoevsky’s Sämtliche Werke (DSW) were 
published. The project was initiated by the conservative revolutionary 
Arthur Moeller van den Bruck, who wrote a preface to many of the volumes.?° 
Another collaborator was the Russian religious thinker, literary critic, and 
writer D.S. Merezhkovskii, who also wrote several introductions.?6 The 
translation was made by E.K. Rahsin (pseudonym of Elisabeth Kaerrick). 
The edition, which comprises twenty-two volumes in all, started in 1906 
with The Possessed in volumes V and VI, followed in 1907 by volume XIII 
with the political articles from A Writer's Diary. Moeller van den Bruck 


23 | derive the following information from PSS VII, 358; Dudkin, "/Iocroesckuü B 
HeMelkKoli KputTuKe”; Bryner, "Die Bedeutung Dostojewskis", 149-150; see also Schult, Im 
Banne des Poeten, ch. II. 

24 On Henckel, cf. Loew, Wilhelm Henckel, esp. 90-105. 

?5 On Moeller van den Bruck, see Garstka, Moeller van den Bruck, 3: 'Historians and 
political scientists study in particular his political commitment in national-conservative 
circles, boosted after the First World War, which eventually made him a key figure of 
the so-called "Conservative Revolution". In broader circles he is still known only as the 
writer of the ill-reputed book The Third Reich (Berlin 1923) and thus as an apologist of 
fascism, as an "intellectual incendiary”. See also Hielscher, “Dostojevski’s antiwestliche 
Zivilisationskritik". 

26 On Merezhkovskii and his role in the German Dostoevsky-reception see Schult, Im 
Banne des Poeten, 65—75. 
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wanted to present Dostoevsky as a kind of modern-day prophet. The 
publication of both the novel and the political writings was meant as an 
answer to the revolutionary mood in Europe, particularly after the first 
Russian revolution of 1905.2” The edition was completed with the pub- 
lication of The Raw Youth in 1915 and the “Autobiographical materials” 
in 1919. 

In the shadow of the First World War and of the Russian Revolution 
the Western general public started to see Dostoevsky as a kind of prophet. 
The German edition of Dostoevsky and the ideas of Moeller van den Bruck 
and Merezhkovskii played an important role here.?® Many saw in his nov- 
els a kind of prediction of the crisis in the West, or even an answer to the 
questions of their time. Writers in German who absorbed Dostoevsky’s 
novels in their work include Rilke, Kafka, Freud, Musil, Zweig, Thomas 
and Heinrich Mann, Hesse and many others. 

I assume that Thurneysen and Barth read Dostoevsky’s books in the 
Sämtliche Werke.?? Both felt attracted to the world of the novels and 
recognised kindred themes in them. The most important of these is the 
theme of ‘crisis’: 


Since 1914, for their part, Barth and Thurneysen have been aware of a fun- 
damental crisis in society and theology. They are in the process of reacting 
against the liberal theology of their teachers and of developing a ‘theology 
of crisis’, the first result of which—besides a volume of sermons and vari- 
ous lectures and essays—is Karl Barth’s ‘Letter to the Romans’ from 1918. 
Barth’s and Thurneysen’s enthusiasm for Dostoevsky therefore reflects their 
common concerns after the First World War and is the expression of a shared 
awareness of crisis. 


27 See Dudkin, "7Iocroesckuit B HeMellKOH KPHTUKE”, 193. 

28 See Garstka, Moeller van den Bruck; Krassnov, “Ständig gegen den Westen”. A survey 
of literature in: Gerigk, “Dostojevski’s Wirkung”. H.-G. Gadamer remembers: The red Piper 
volumes of Dostoevsky’s novels blazed on every desk’, Gadamer, “Selbstdarstellung,” 4; 
cf. Gadamer, “Martin Heidegger", 3; and Gerigk, "Dostojevski's Wirkung”, 26. Schult, Im 
Banne des Poeten, 12; Boulogne, Het temmen van de Scyth, 124. 

29 Rómerbrief II (R II, 206) contains a quotation from this edition: see Mereschkowski, 
"Zur Einführung", XI-XII. Thurneysen also mentions Merezhkovskii in his Dostojewski 
(D, 71, 77). He quotes from: Mereschkowski, "Die politischen Voraussetzungen”, VIII, 
where the author calls Dostoevsky the 'prophet of the Russian revolution'. Garstka rightly 
notes that the views of Moeller van den Bruck failed to strike a chord with Thurneysen 
(nor, one can add, with Barth). C£. Garstka, Moeller van den Bruck, 144. Thurneysen does 
react critically to Merezhkovskii: Dostoevsky is not a messiah, but merely a ‘witness’. In 
fact, Dostoevsky's second wife, who prepared the Russian edition of his works, rejected 
Merezhkovskii’s introduction because in her view he painted a distorted picture of the 
writer and his oeuvre. Cf. Belov, Kena nucamena, 168-169. 

30 Kucharz, Theologen und ihre Dichter, 49. 
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In the preface to Römerbrief II Barth mentions four factors which deter- 
mined the revision of the first version: first, further study of Paul; second, 
the thinking of Overbeck; third, a deeper insight into the thought of Plato 
and Kant and into the importance of Kierkegaard and Dostoevsky for an 
understanding of the New Testament, partly on the basis of Thurneysen’s 
book; fourth, the criticisms of the first edition of his book.?! Rómerbrief II 
contains 32 references to the Russian writer.?? However, not the frequency 
of references to Dostoevsky is decisive, but the place they occupy. To this 
end I first want to examine their interest in Dostoevsky by looking at the 
correspondence in the period from August 1915 to July 1921. 


31 Cf RII, 6-7. 

32 Of the 32 places in Römerbrief II, 29 explicitly mention Dostoevsky or one of his 
characters (R II: 7, 99, 100, 164, 170, 194, 256, 304, 319, 328, 346, 347, 379, 401, 411, 415, 455, 
482, 485, 527, 528, 530-531, 577, 642, 643, 669-670 (twice), 674, 691. On p. 101 Barth uses 
the German title of Crime and Punishment, Schuld und Sühne. On pp. 417-418 he actually 
resumes the content of Ivan Karamazov's rejection of the eternal harmony he discussed 
earlier in this chapter; on one occasion Barth uses an image of Ivan Karamazov (the 'par- 
allel lines") without an explicit source reference (R II, 411), on another the election of the 
Russian people is mentioned in debate with the author (R II, 304)). 


CHAPTER TEN 


DOSTOEVSKY IN THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
BARTH AND THURNEYSEN 


10.1 The Character ofthe Correspondence 


In the years 1913-1921 Barth lived in the parsonage of the small working- 
class village of Safenwil, while from 1913 till 1920 Thurneysen was working 
in the parsonage of the village of Leutwil in the same canton of Aargau. The 
villages were a two hours’ walk apart. In these years the friends often met 
and undertook long wanderings together. Their need to exchange views 
can be gauged from the often extensive letters they sent each other! 

In the spring of 1920 Thurneysen moved from Leutwil to the congrega- 
tion of Bruggen-Winkeln in the canton of St. Gallen, where he would work 
until 1927. When Thurneysen did not write, he asked: 


Dear Eduard! Your forceful silence is becoming almost alarming. Though 
Nelly? believes that you are so immersed in Matthew? that you forget space 
and time and your poor brother in Aargau, I have not seen such rigour in 
you so far and can hardly believe it. Or are you ill? Or is it something I’ve 
done wrong? Please send me at least a telegram to reassure me, if you have 
no time at all to put me in the picture. [BW I, 426] 


These indications of intensive contacts are important, partly because they 
often saw each other in this period too, and their letters rarely discuss 
Dostoevsky and his novels in any substance.* Moreover, a first glance at 


! For a description of this period of friendship and how Barth looked back on this time, 
see Busch, Karl Barths Lebenslauf, 84-92. 

2 Nelly Barth-von Hoffmann (1893-1976), Karl Barth’s wife. 

3 Thurneysen was studying the Gospel of Matthew, but this did not result in a book. 
In the time of the corrections to Rémerbrief II (15 December 1920), Thurneysen wrote to 
F. Gogarten: ‘My work on Matthew is very much in the background at the moment. It is 
with me as with you, that all kinds of smaller jobs are keeping me from the one big job. 
But I don’t think that this is necessarily a disaster; in a certain sense one cannot do enough 
groundwork; Karl Barth’s commentary on the Letter to the Romans does not contradict 
this either.’ [UBB, Nachlass E. Thurneysen, B 106,1] 

4 An indication of this in the correspondence: when Barth leaves Safenwil to become 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Gottingen, on 6 October 1921 Thurneysen looks back 
with nostalgia on the years when there was no question yet of ‘chatting “between the teeth” 
[an allusion to the article by F. Gogarten “Zwischen den Zeiten [Between the Times]” from 
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BW shows that during the writing of Römerbrief II numerous letters of 
Thurneysen were omitted or drastically abridged. Still, in the preface to 
the first volume of BW Thurneysen wrote that the publication is virtually 
complete: 


The edition represents the correspondence almost completely, though a 
few deletions—indicated by dots (between square brackets) in individual 
letters—and the omission of a few entire letters became necessary. These 
deletions and omissions are mainly necessitated by statements touching on 
our private lives. Because the originals of all the letters are available in the 
Barth-Archiv, a later biographer of Barth or other researchers into Barth will 
be able to fall back on these. [BW I, VI-VII] 


In fact the ommisions in BW regard many important passages with Thur- 
neysen’s comments on Römerbrief II, some of which will be discussed 
below in ch. ı2. All of Thurneysen’s letters and comments concerning 
Römerbrief II will be published in a separate volume.5 


Some practical points before I discuss the correspondence. In BW, some 
omissions are indicated by three dots between [square] brackets. When 
the omissions indicated are relevant to my inquiry, I have supplemented 
them between square brackets. But passages have also been left out of BW 
without this being indicated. I have incorporated these between «angle» 
brackets. The information which I myself omit from the texts, or which is 
omitted in the published texts and is not relevant to my theme, is indica- 
ted by three dots between (round) brackets. Abbreviations in the originals 
are filled out in the English translation. 


10.2 Crime and Punishment in 1915 and Barth's Interest 
in Dostoevsky in 1919-1920 


Dostoevsky is first mentioned in Barth's letter of 18 August 1915. The writer 
is one of a long list of poets and writers whom Barth is reading in this 
period.® His impression on first getting to know Dostoevsky sounds rather 


1920] about Overbeck, Kierkegaard and Dostoevsky'. [BW I, 524] In early 1923 Barth, Thur- 
neysen and Gogarten used the title of Gogarten's article for a joint theological journal. 

5 Ed. by K. Tolstaya (Leiden: Brill, 2013). Unfortunately, not all letters and comments 
have been preserved. For a list of all documents see below pp. 294-7. 

6 Kucharz, Theologen und ihre Dichter, 38 mentions for 191121915 Goethe, Schiller, Heine, 
Shakespeare, Silesius, Arndt, Freiligrath, Eichendorff, Geibel, Gotthelf, Jung-Stilling, Keller, 
Novalis, and others. Barth also read other Russian authors like Tolstoy and Turgenev. On 
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hesitant: ‘Yesterday I spent the entire day reading Dostoevsky’s “Crime 
and Punishment”; I wish I could make complete sense of these Russians 
[but for that I suppose you have to be called Dietschi].’ [BW I, 72]? 

Until 1919 this is the only mention of Dostoevsky in the correspondence. 
On 13 April of that year Barth reports on a series of evenings devoted to 
Bolshevism in Safenwil, where he heard a lecture on ‘Dostoevsky’s Rus- 
sian Christ’. [BW I, 324] It is unknown who gave the lecture. Perhaps the 
expression ‘Russian Christ’ refers to Dostoevsky's idea that the Russian 
people had to bring Christian consciousness to the West.’ In any case 
Barth’s interest in Dostoevsky grows from this time. Here a question arises 


20 January 1915 he writes to Thurneysen: ‘Reading the Russians seems to be becoming 
epidemic among the religious socialists; from all sides I hear about such reading; this is 
not without “symptomatic significance’! [BW I, 25] 

7 Max Dietschi (1873-1951), ‘excellent minister in Seon (Aargau)’ [thus BW I, 18]; cf. 
Bohren, Prophetie und Seelsorge, 69; 93. P. Brazier bases his thesis that Dostoevsky was 
already a crucial influence for Barth in 1915 on a careless reading of the quotation: ‘Yes- 
terday I spent the entire day reading Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punishment—I wanted to 
become completely wise about this Russian’ And he adds in a footnote after the German 
text of this quote: ‘Note the emphatic emphasis in the German never translated into 
English—ganz klug, wholly, whole, very, entirely wise!’ Barth and Dostoevsky, 31. Clearly 
Barth means here that he does not really understand the Russians (‘diesen Russen’ (‘the 
Russians’) is dative plural). He confirms his uncertainty in the ironic allusion to Dietschi. 
In Brazier’s reading, Barth ‘wants to understand this Russian completely’. Later on Brazier 
paraphrases: ‘He was so impressed by Crime and Punishment that he then wanted to be as 
wise as this Russian.’ (75) The incorrect reading of the German and his unfamiliarity with 
the manuscript leads Brazier to the untenable conclusion: ‘Barth’s comments (...) that he 
was profoundly struck by the wisdom of this Russian writer can be used to set parameters 
for this crucial early influence: August 1915 to August 1916’ (87). Brazier ultimately extends 
this conclusion to Thurneysen: ‘This explains (...) why Crime and Punishment made such 
an impression on Barth and Thurneysen in 1915’ (102; cf. 103); ‘(...) their study together of 
Crime and Punishment in 1915’ (117). 

8 The term ‘Russian Christ’ can be found in Moeller van den Bruck and in Merezhkovskii. 
The latter uses it in his apocalyptically coloured presentation of Dostoevsky’s ideas: 
Mereschkowski, “Die politischen Voraussetzungen”, XV. In Dostoevsky’s idea of the reli- 
gious mission and election of the Russian people Merezhkovskii sees a dangerous error of 
nationalism, autocracy, and of subjection of the Church to the State. ‘In Russia, as Merezh- 
kovsky claims with some exaggeration, the heathen ruler has overcome the Church, in the 
West the pope, betraying the Christian ideal, has taken over the will to power of the Cae- 
sars. But there in any case, in contrast to Orthodoxy, the idea that a spiritual union in Christ 
once existed. (...) He claims that in reality this Russian Christ is the Antichrist, because 
under the guise of the Christian ideal he supposedly unites the people, Church, and rulers, 
but in reality only establishes the autocratic rule of a human being.’ Merezhkovskii uses 
Dostoevsky’s ideas for his own view on the decline of the Russian polity, in which Church 
and State have become embroiled in an irresolvable conflict: ‘This should be seen against 
the background of the larger contrast between the absolutisation of the individual as “man- 
god” and the union of mankind under Christ, the Caesarean-heathen and the Christian 
idea.’ This conflict must give rise to a new form, in which the State becomes Church. Then 
the ‘Kingdom of the Holy Spirit’ will arrive. See Garstka, Moeller van den Bruck, 122-123. 
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which is not explicitly addressed in Barth research: who ignited their inter- 
est in Dostoevsky? Whereas commonly Barth’s statement is accepted that 
Thurneysen led the way in their reading of Dostoevsky, it is worth looking 
at the documents concerned. 

Barth’s statement is found not only in the preface to Römerbrief II, but 
also on various subsequent occasions, for instance in the volume in hon- 
our of Thurneysen’s seventieth birthday: 


But already in our early communication between Leutwil and Safenwil, (. . .) 
and also from 1921 to 1925, it was not the case that I was the one who stimu- 
lated or gave and Thurneysen only the one who was stimulated or received. 
Rather it was he who had put me on the trail of Blumhardt and Kutter and 
then also Dostoevsky, without whose discovery I would not have been able 
to write either the first or the second commentary on Romans, but—who 
knows?— would in fact have taken up the enticing career ofan Aargau trade 
union man and member of parliament. And in the same way my communi- 
cation and exchange with him in Göttingen was also more necessary to me 
than daily bread: not only because I knew how my stories delighted him and 
because I could entrust to him my constant, not lessening but increasing 
cares and worries as to no other, not because he embodied the most living 
connection between me and the far removed but unforgotten homeland, 
but because it was constantly my deepest need to hear his opinion on my 
doings and always—if I had to follow my star as he had to follow his— 
to take my bearings from him, because I had to understand him and be 
understood by him to understand myself rightly. Who led the other there? 
Who followed the other there? We were in fact united—in a unity which 
could not become tedious because at the same time we always saw and 
approached things and people differently.? 


9 Barth, “Lebendige Vergangenheit”, 13-14. Besides the quotation from Barth’s letter of 18 
August 1915, one sentence from this quotation is the only other clue for Brazier’s thesis. He 
reads this sentence inaccurately too: after ‘Kutter’, he inserts a comma, where the original 
has no comma. ‘On the contrary he was the one who first put me on the trail of Blumhardt 
and Kutter, and then also Dostoevsky without whose discovery I would not have been able 
to write either the first or the second edition of the commentary on Romans’ Brazier, Barth 
and Dostoevsky, 75; see the original: “Er war es vielmehr, der mich zuvor auf die Spur von 
Blumhardt und Kutter und dann auch auf die von Dostojewski geführt hatte, ohne deren 
Entdeckung ich weder den ersten noch den zweiten Römerbrief hätte schreiben können”. 
Because there is a comma after Kutter and one has been left out between ‘Dostoevsky’ and 
‘without whose’, Brazier takes it that Blumhardt and Kutter’ have a separate position, and 
that the real subject is Dostoevsky without whom (‘whose’ would then have to be read as 
singular) Barth could not have written both commentaries; see 75 and 80-81. I read the 
German this way: Thurneysen put Barth on the trail of Blumhardt and Kutter and then 
also’, that is to say, later, ‘Dostoevsky, without whose discovery (. . .}—so first Blumhardt 
and Kutter for Rémerbrief I, then Dostoevsky for Rómerbrief II. 
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The same impression is created when Barth looks back on the early years 
of dialectical theology in the afterword of his Schleiermacher-Auswahl: 


It was Thurneysen who once privately half-whispered to me the important 
words: what we need for preaching, instruction and spiritual care is a ‘com- 
pletely different’ theological foundation. (...) [A]t the time we had also 
been reading Dostoevsky on a massive scale (Thurneysen also led the way 
in our reading of him).!° 


Yet in BWit is Barth who constantly starts talking about Dostoevsky in 1919 
and who writes for instance in his letter of 1 May that he has discussed 
him in the family circle in Basel. [BW I, 326] Barth’s growing interest is 
also evidenced by his lecture “Der Christ in der Gesellschaft” given on 
25 September 1919 in Tambach, in which he (casually) mentions Dosto- 
evsky three times." And it is Barth who on 19 December 1919 sends Thur- 
neysen three issues of the Christliches Volksblatt and draws his attention 
to a piece by Dostoevsky.!? 

Barth now starts to occupy himself much more intensively with the 
writer. In his letter of 4 Juli 1920 he writes about his reading of Dostoevsky, 
Nietzsche, and Ibsen: ‘I am very happy that I am only now reading these 
people properly and have not, like so many, supposedly put them behind 
me as a grammar school pupil or student.’ [BW I, 404] It is not clear which 
novel(s) Barth is talking about. Titles of novels are rarely mentioned in the 
correspondence. Whereas this is less relevant for the later discussion of 
Thurneysen’s book, it would be interesting to know with regard to Römer- 
brief Il when Barth read which novels by Dostoevsky. The few indications 
are insufficient. 

In his Tambach lecture he talks about Dostoevsky who ‘has Christ walk 
through society as an idiot and makes the real conception of Christ start 


10 Barth, “Nachwort”, 294-295. 

11 With his lecture Barth presented the new theology abroad. He used his appearance 
at the conference, which was aimed at the reorientation of Protestant positions in post- 
war Germany, to move publicly a step away from Swiss religious socialism, in particular 
from its eschatological views. He had been invited precisely as a representative of this 
movement. 

12 q enclose three issues of Ehrenberg's journal. Apart from the supplement on church 
politics, it's really very good: Dostoevsky, Kutter, Ehrenberg's own contributions, it all has 
considerably more salt than the “New Work”. BW I, 359. The Christliches Volksblatt was 
published from 1919, in which it appeared on the first and fifteenth of every month. Issues 
7 and 8 (15 October and 1 November 1919 respectively) contain parts of A Writer's Diary. It 
is the chapter "A Sentence", which was discussed in the previous Part (8 7.10). 
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with the murderer and the whore'.? It seems likely that the second allu- 
sion (the murderer and the whore) refers to the two main characters of 
Crime and Punishment, but it may equally be an allusion to the characters 
Rogozhin and Nastasya Filippovna in The Idiot. (In his Dostojewski Thur- 
neysen calls Nastasya Filippovna a whore [“Dirne”; D, 23].) 

What remains uncertain is when Barth read The Idiot and whether he 
reread Crime and Punishment for his lecture in Tambach. Barth’s remark 
in a letter of 19 July 1920, ‘Dostoevsky, “The Possessed”’ [BW I, 414], does 
not tell us whether or not he read this novel, which is not once explicitly 
mentioned in Rómerbrief Il. 


As I said, it is striking how little Barth and Thurneysen discuss the content 
of Dostoevsky’s work in their letters. All the more interesting, therefore, 
is Barth’s letter of 14 October 1920, in which he describes a mutual friend, 
Wolf Meyer:'4 


He seemed to me like a figure from Dostoevsky: human, by nature sinful, 
driven by all kinds of desires, no stranger to extreme depths and extreme 
heights of passion or also of prayer, but all this clearly defined as a cosmos, 
as a cdot, self-contained, without the pseudo-eschatological claims of the 
Patmos brothers, without the idealistic-Christian illusions of the New Work 
people, perhaps luckily for him also without our often almost all too great 
theological wisdom and its particular danger of hubris—without clearly the 
window open to Jerusalem. [BW I, 432] 


The words chosen by Barth show something of the image of man which he 
associates with Dostoevsky. He rightly points to the extreme contrasts of 
heaven and earth, sin and virtue in Dostoevsky's figures. A similar view of 
the dichotomy in man also plays a role in the anthropology of Rómerbrief 
II. The association of Dostoevsky's characters with sinful carnal nature 
does not occur as such in Rómerbrief Il. However, there is a passage in 
which Barth talks about religion as sin and carnality: 


Asa concrete human being and having and doing, religion is—flesh. (. . .) Nor 
is it merely fortuitous that an odour of death seems, as it were, to hang about 
the very summits of religion. There proceeds, for example, from Zwingli an 
insipid bourgeoisdom, from Kierkegaard the poison of a too intense pietism, 


13 The quotation from the Tambach lecture is taken from: Barth, “De christen in de 
maatschappij", 37. 

14 On Meyer, see BWI, 425. Later he became alienated from Barth and Thurneysen and 
turned into a supporter of Hitler. 
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from Dostoevsky an hysterical world-fatigue, from the Blumhardts, father 
and son, a far too easy complacency. [R II, 379; Eng. transl., 276 ]!° 


The last chapter will examine the differences in anthropology between 
Dostoevsky and Barth; here I will continue to follow the correspondence. 


10.3 Thurneysen as Dostoevsky Expert 


So far only Barth’s letters mention Dostoevsky. It is Barth, too, who encour- 
ages Thurneysen in a letter of 14 October 1920 to give a lecture on the wri- 
ter at the Aarau Student Conference in April 1921: ‘Accept the Dostoevsky 
lecture! Why not?’ [BW I, 434] On 28 October Thurneysen reports that he 
has accepted. It contains a larger passage omitted in BW: 


Imagine, I have (...) now said yes to the Dostoevsky lecture after all. <Bold, 
don’t you think?!> Hopefully I have something to tell. Some of what I must 
say is completely clear to me. <I would like to ask you occasionally for some 
things by and on Dostoevsky which I do not have. Like: The Raw Youth, 
the volume of letters, the daughter’s biography, political writings, if you 
and Nelly can spare me all these. Above all I must try to talk with Nelly 
about Dostoevsky some time, since Nelly seems to have all kinds of special, 
good ideas about him. For the time being I am rereading what I have. In 
the starets of the Karamazov novel (‘of Holy Scripture in the life of Starets 
Zosima’) I have, incidentally, found a curious, wholly matching interpreta- 
tion and use of the Book of Job, corresponding to our ideas, which also sheds 
a great deal of light on Dostoevsky himself and his view of God. Much has 
suddenly become clear to me about this.> 

Your letter has <also> encouraged me <on my modest path>. [Letter 
Thurneysen-Barth, 28-10-1920, KBA; cf. BW I, 437] 


15 In Römerbrief II Barth thinks dialectically about man’s reprobation and election. In 
this connection Bakker talks about the ‘supralapsarist view’, which shifts election to God’s 
eternity. Bakker, De hermeneutiek van de Römerbrief, 187; cf. Van der Kooi, De denkweg van 
de jonge Karl Barth, 157. Cf. R II, 344 (Eng. transl. 246-247); predestination for salvation is 
never the possession of man in time, but resides in God, cf. R II, 444 (328); and 472-474 
(348ff.), where Barth talks about simultaneous reprobation and election of every human 
being; in time we are vessels of God's wrath, in eternity—of God's grace, this is the mystery 
of double predestination, see 490-491 (360); for the ecclesiological interpretation 495 (365) 
(salus extra ecclesiam); the election of grace for all human beings without there being any 
certainty for a human being that he possesses his justification, 535-536 (399). The entire 
section on Rom. 1115-22 can be seen as anticipating the doctrine of predestination in 
the KD (the election of the congregation, the doctrine of election before the doctrine of 
providence); cf. 553-554 (413), where Barth emphasises the requirement of uncertainty 
and fear and trembling in the face of election. In this sense double predestination does 
apply, for with God the first may be the last. See also: 560 (417), 567 (420-421), 581 (431), 
608 (452-453), 622 (464). 
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At least partly, the omission shows which books by and on Dostoevsky 
were lacking in Thurneysen’s library but in the possession of the Barths.!6 
In his book Thurneysen does not refer to the reminiscences of Dostoevs- 
ky's daughter, and The Raw Youth is mentioned only a few times in passing. 
But The Brothers Karamazov will play an important part in his Dostojewski. 
His book also shows that he is familiar with Dostoevsky's letters and the 
political articles in A Writer's Diary (DSW XIII). In an unpublished letter 
of 5 April 1921 [KBA] he expressly draws Barth's attention to Dostoevsky's 
articles and his eschatological view of Russian power politics.!? 

After deciding to give the lecture, Thurneysen seems to become the 
expert on Dostoevsky. In the letter of 22 February 1921 Barth writes that 
during their next meeting he expects an explanation of The Brothers Kara- 
mazov, which he has just read.!® But on the basis of the available docu- 
ments we cannot determine the place of such statements within the living 
dialogue between Barth and Thurneysen. 

When for instance Barth, on 28 December 1920, expresses the hope 
that Thurneysen will succeed in formulating the specific nature of Dos- 
toevsky's novels, how can we know what preceded this remark? At most 


16 That Thurneysen also borrowed books by and on Dostoevsky from others can be 
inferred from his letter to Fritz Lieb of 25 July 1921. [UBB, Nachlass F. Lieb, Ab 1096,3; see 
also BW I, 460] On 8 February 1921 he writes to Barth: 'I still have to read so much Dosto- 
evsky.' [Unpublished part of Thurneysen’s letter, KBA, cf. BW I, 466]—It is also interesting 
in the omission that Thurneysen sets great store by Nelly Barth's opinion on Dostoevsky. 
Other sources, too, show that her views were taken seriously. See for instance the unpub- 
lished letters of 18 March 1921 and of 8 July 1921. Further research into the unpublished 
archive material could perhaps shed more light on her role in early dialectical theology. 

17 The passage in BW I, 480—481 is an adaptation of a passage from this letter. A year 
earlier, on 11 April 1920, Barth himself had incorporated a quotation from these articles 
in his sermon on Lk. 24:36: Yes, now too someone is knocking at the door, somebody, a 
new human being with a new word. He wants to open the door and enter... But who is 
it—that is the question: is it a totally new human being, or one who is like all of us again, 
us old human beings!?' Barth, Predigten 1920, 139-140; cf. PSS XXVI, 24. The sermon was 
a revision of the sermon with which he had replaced Thurneysen in Leutwil on 27 April 
1919. Perhaps Thurneysen did not know this (anymore)? It is interesting, too, that where 
Barth himself gives the image of ‘a totally new human being’ in 1919, he replaces this with 
a Dostoevsky quotation in 1920. See Barth, Predigten 1919, 169. 

18 See BW I, 472; cf. 461. In his sermon of 23 January 1921 on Matt. 2112-17 Barth para- 
phrases a characterisation of Alyosha Karamazov by the narrator: 'In his [Jesus] words 
there is a very curious quietness, a very curious understanding and calmness in the face 
of people's everyday doings, also in the face of their weaknesses, hardness and injustices, 
almost something of that word of Dostoevsky's: to live, see everything and condemn noth- 
ing!, almost something of that notorious work by Nietzsche: Beyond Good and Evil.' Cf. 
the translation by E.K. Rahsin: "Aljoscha, [der] lebte, alles sah und nichts verurteilte" ['Aly- 
osha, who lived, saw everything and condemned nothing]. [DSW IX, 180] See Predigten 
1921, 31-35. 
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the letter confirms that Barth was mainly interested in a certain aspect 
of Dostoevsky’s anthropology: Perhaps you will succeed in making the 
psychological phenomenon, which is not psychological, a bit more clear 
to the head-shaking scribes in Zürich.!” [BW I, 456]? Thurneysen indeed 
addresses this phenomenon in Dostojewski. But we cannot say how the 
discussion went and who suggested which ideas. Here, too, the available 
texts can only provide a limited view of the real relations. 


The letter of 28 October 1920 is the first document which shows how 
intensively Thurneysen is involved in the revision of Römerbrief I. Barth 
had sent him the first draft for the revised version only one day before?! 
Thurneysen immediately offers to read the manuscript and provide com- 
mentary: ‘Let me, «if possible>,?? continue to take part on a piece-by-piece 
basis. «Or is that asking too much? I want to get down to it straightaway, 
comparing in detail a second time.» I will note down any comments 
separately.’ [Cf. BW I, 437] From the first consignment Thurneysen reads 
pericope after pericope along with Barth. Barth sends the last remarks in 
a letter of 18 October 1921.23 He often adopts Thurneysen's suggestions 
literally. At the same time Thurneysen works on (the publication of) his 
Dostoevsky lecture, which occupies him till the end of June. For a long 
time the two projects run parallel. This has left its mark on Rómerbrief I. 

Also, various letters show that both saw these two projects as a unit in 
their attack on the established theology of their time. In his letter of 28 
December 1920 Barth considers Thurneysen's task to be strategically just 
as important as his own revision of Rómerbrief I. He proposes ‘to do our 
best in preparation for our spring offensive. Of course you will first have 
to leave the trenches on your own with your “Dostoevsky” [...] That this 


19 Barth is probably referring to W. Köhler. 

20 The psychological aspect is brought up again in Thurneysen's letter of 5 April 1921. 
See p. 293. 

21 See BWI, 435-436. 

22 In the manuscript Barth has written over ‘if possible’: ‘(if only because of Matthew)’. 

23 This last extant consignment contains the corrections to the preface to Römerbrief II. 
So the last consignment is not dated 26 September, which one might suppose on the basis 
of BW I, 519 and 523. Thurneysen sends the probably last proofs in November; see Barth's 
letter of 27 November 1921. [BW II, 13]—On 27 September 1921 Barth writes that without 
his friend he ‘today would probably still be stuck in Schleiermacher or in socialism and 
would have written neither the first nor the second commentary on Romans and would 
certainly not have found myself in the strange position of playing the professor.’ [BW I, 
520] Thurneysen answers: ‘How grumpy and lost I would be today without you and the 
keen pace you have struck up and which I am fortunate to keep up with. I have lived and 
I live by your pushing and urging forward.’ [BW I, 523] 
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battle comes and strikes home is all the more necessary, considering that 
completion of the new commentary on Romans, unless a miracle takes 
place, will certainly drag on into the summer.’ [BW I, 456]?* In his turn, 
Thurneysen writes on 29 March 1921: ‘I will be very happy with your pres- 
ence in the battle, in the case of Dostoevsky, too, our insights are leading 
to a new exegesis which nobody has yet put forward and to curious views 
of the situation in general.’ [BW I, 480] 

In the same letter he writes that he is finishing his lecture, and apolo- 
gises for not being able to visit Barth before the lecture: ‘But now I have 
to dig down and write the lecture. [Unfortunately I am not entirely well 
and would prefer to “play dead” in the sun rather than brood under Dos- 
toevsky's storm clouds. Hopefully everything will sort itself out.]' [Letter 
Thurneysen-Barth, 29-03-1921, KBA] With this letter he sends a long enclo- 
sure with corrections to Rom. 6:1-9 to Safenwil. 

On 7 April 1921 Barth encourages his friend: Tm looking forward to your 
Dostoevsky with great eagerness. Only, don’t let it be snatched away from 
you afterwards. On no account should it disappear in the mass grave of 
Aarau lectures.’ [BW I, 482] In a letter to Friedrich Gogarten from 4 April 
Thurneysen wrote: ‘It’s a hazardous business for me to talk about Dosto- 
evsky, hopefully I won’t come up too short.’ [UBB, Nachlass E. Thurney- 
sen, B 106,3] This kind of confession is rarely found in his letters to Barth, 
perhaps also because they discussed many things verbally.25 

In the busy time of rewriting Römerbrief I and of pastoral obligations, 
Barth’s son Robert Matthias is born on 17 April. Nevertheless, as an entry 
in his pocket diary shows, he is in Aarau on 21 April 1921 to hear Thurney- 
sen's lecture. This indicates the importance he attached to the lecture. 
On 25 April he writes to Richard Siebeck: ‘Thurneysen turned in a truly 
marvellous performance on Dostoevsky.' And on the same day to Rudolf 
Ehrenberg: ‘Thurneysen and Gogarten were both excellent. In particular 
Thurneysen's Dostoevsky will have a very clarifying effect in print too, so 
far as anything can be clarified there.’ [KBA] A memory of the impression 
the lecture made is given by Walter Lüthi in his memorial sermon for 
Thurneysen: 


24 This quotation is also an example of the martial imagery which Barth and Thurney- 
sen often used. 

25 In an unpublished letter of 26 January 1921 Thurneysen writes: ‘I have almost finished 
Karamazov and am afraid that I have bitten off more than I can chew; if only I have man- 
aged to say a little of what there is to be said, but—' [KBA]. 
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Today one can hardly imagine what it was like then. How we students and 
young ministers pricked up our ears when in the twenties a minister from 
St. Gallen ventured to recommend the reading of Dostoevsky!, this Russian 
with the mysterious transcendental background! That collided head-on with 
our ideological enlightenment and liberal theology.?® 


For both friends the objective of Thurneysen’s research went beyond mere 
Dostoevsky interpretation. Their aim was to present their innovative theo- 
logy of God’s Word quickly to a broader public. Partly for this reason Barth 
constantly inquires after Thurneysen’s progress in editing his lecture. Now 
that the work on Römerbrief II is not yet finished, he wants Thurneysen 
to apply himself to the rapid introduction of their ideas. On ı7 May Thur- 
neysen writes that he is preparing his Dostojewski for publication. [BW I, 
487] But the work is too slow for Barth. On 30 May 1921 he writes: ‘Have 
you actually handed in your Dostoevsky manuscript? Gee up! If it has not 
yet been done. The world is crying to read it in print, and I also need it 
urgently for the end of the commentary on Romans.’ [BW I, 494] And 
on 20 June 1921: ‘Is Dostoevsky finished? I repeat that the entire civilised 
world is waiting for it and that three months have already passed since 
the Aarau conference. (...) You are terrible in this regard. See how I am 
wading up to my knees in ink, and take an example from that!’ [BW I, 
497| Four days later Thurneysen apologises in a letter, of which only a 
small part is included in BW I. He writes that all his efforts are devoted 
to finishing this important work. The omissions contain his response to 
Barth’s exhortations: 


Dear Karl, indeed, I would not dare look you in the face you before I have 
finished the work on Dostoevsky <; I noticed this clearly from your con- 
stantly throwing stones at my windows, behind which you think I am being 
lazy>. Now the matter has been finished off, after <unexpectedly> fierce 
<, new> battles over the Grand Inquisitor <in particular> and over the problem 
of Ivan Karamazov <in general>. Night and day [since Oberrieden] I have 
truly not been working on anything else <you can believe it or not. There 
has been a considerable series of insertions and enlargements, of various 
new windows and embrasures>, <I> have put the whole thing <, as I hope,> 
in preparation for battle <,> and can now see this tank roll off with an easy 
heart. <The fact is, the Aarau version, particularly in the more difficult sec- 
ond half, turned out to be little more than a sketch which on the whole was 
correct but in details totally inaccurate. Now it can start. Hardly anything 
fundamentally new has emerged, at most some better, dialectical insights 
into—the devil.> In many respects the work will function as an illustration 


26 Cited after Bohren, Prophetie und Seelsorge, 104. 
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to your exegesis of Romans; <at least that is how I feel it, and provided 
it really does, I am satisfied. I was later happy about our conversations in 
Oberrieden in terms of the work too, that is, Dostoevsky and your remark 
have now thoroughly put me off my attempt, in connection with Rom. 7, 
to hold on to a last religious possibility somewhere and somehow.> [Letter 
Thurneysen-Barth, 24-06-1921, KBA: cf. BW I, 498-499] 


And on 8 July he writes to F. Gogarten: 


My Dostoevsky is in print. It took very arduous work once again and has 
been considerably enlarged, above all put very differently in readiness for 
battle and set at the newest range of fire, at the same time provided with 
obstacles to its approach, trous-de-loup (for religious socialists!), mines and 
scarecrows, or however one likes to put it. [UBB, Nachlass E. Thurneysen, 
B 106,4] 


Unfortunately, the lecture has not been found, so that the developments 
in his interpretation cannot be determined.?” In any case he is able within 
a month, on 22 July 1921, to report finally with satisfaction: ‘My Dostoevsky 
has already been printed once and corrected! Prompt work on Lemmp's 
part!’28 [BW I, 506] The publisher launches an effective publicity cam- 
paign and sales are satisfactory: on 5 November 1921 Thurneysen writes 
that he has seen ‘a newly arranged Dostoevsky shop-window with a dis- 
play of twenty copies' of his Dostojewski at Lempp's.?? As always he is very 
modest and sparing in describing his feelings about his work. He says no 
more than that the shop-window with his book was a 'strange sight’ to 
him. The statement at the end of his letter of 15 December 1921 that the 
book is selling well also sounds fairly matter-of-fact and casual. [See BW 
II, 25] 

Barth's letter of 3 August 1921 shows that he has already read Dos- 
tojewski two weeks after the book's publication: ‘I have now calmly read 
it with an excellent impression and am very, very happy that alongside my 
unwieldy truck this nimble and yet perfectly efficient motorcycle is at full 
speed. Doubtless it will arrive earlier with many people. In particular the 
extensive analysis in the last part is most commendable; I am constantly 
reading in it? [BW I, 508] He also writes about the interest in the book 


27 [n any case the lecture is not present in the KBA, nor is there a manuscript in his 
estate in the UBB. 

28 The Munich bookseller Albert Lempp (1884-1943) was the owner of Christian Kaiser 
Verlag. He published the works of Barth and his friends, until his publishing house was 
banned by the National Socialist regime. See BW I, 370. 

29 BWII, 3. See also Barth’s letter of 27 November 1921: BW II, 14. 
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within his family?? and his circle in Göttingen: ‘The Dostoevsky book is 
being greedily read by the people around me and works like “worm pow- 
der”, to use Schádelin's words.’ [Circular of 11 December 1921: BW II, 21] 
And six weeks later he returns to the book: ‘Your Dostoevsky, Eduard, is 
proving to be an extraordinarily good book. It quietly eats away at many 
of my listeners, so that they have gradually become a little more subdued 
and modest.’ [Circular of 23 January 1922: BW II, 33] 


10.4 Conclusion 


We can conclude from the correspondence that the unpublished archival 
materials shed a somewhat different light on Barth’s interest in Thurney- 
sen’s Dostoevsky study in particular. The archive documents show more 
of his direct involvement in Thurneysen’s lecture in Aarau, especially the 
fact that he was present at the "lecture" testifies to his real interest in and 
respect for his friend. But considerable lacunae remain in our knowledge. 
The most important lacuna has to do with the question: who of the two 
was actually the initiator and guiding light in the reading of Dostoevsky? 
It is also impossible to say anything directly about a contribution by Barth 
to the content of Dostojewski. 

One suggestive clue to an indirect contribution is given in an unpub- 
lished letter by Thurneysen from 18th March 1921. He writes: ‘What these 
pages 127/28 of Römerbrief [Barth’s manuscript of Römerbrief II] contain, 
will recur as a central point in my considerations on Dostoevsky, if only I 
could express it like you!’ [Letter Thurneysen-Barth, 18-03-1921, KBA] Thur- 
neysen refers to Barth’s commentary on Romans 5:1 (R II, 204-206) on 
justification by faith and the renewal of man through Christ. Since Thur- 
neysen revised the lecture for publication, it is impossible to say how this 
insight took shape in the lecture (and indeed, what for Thurneysen was 
the ‘central point’ which appealed to him). ‘Faith’ is certainly a key theme 
in Thurneysen’s interpretation of Dostoevsky’s novels, including the ‘res- 
urrection’ of man in life through Christ. As we will see in the following 
chsapter, the above remark indicates a direction of his reading along the 
lines of early dialectial theology. 


39 On 6 November 1921 he writes that his mother is reading Dostojewski: BW II, 4-5. 
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THURNEYSEN’S DOSTOJEWSKI 


nai “Was ist das: der Mensch?” and Other Central Themes in 
Thurneysen’s Dostojewski 


After describing Barth’s and Thurneysen’s interest in the writer from 
their correspondence, we can now look at Thurneysen’s eagerly antici- 
pated and enthusiastically received Dostojewski. Thurneysen’s analysis is 
aimed at a broad readership: he does not express his theological views 
and findings in scientific-theological terms. Notions like “anthropology”, 
“conception of God”, “ecclesiology” etc., while used in this chapter, are 
foreign to Thurneysen’s book. 

Dostojewski consists of three parts. The first and shortest offers an expo- 
sition of the subject, which is elaborated in the other two parts. In part 
two Thurneysen discusses the three great novels Crime and Punishment, 
The Brothers Karamazov, and The Idiot. The last part contains the appli- 
cation of his theological insights. For this purpose Thurneysen discusses 
the following characters from The Brothers Karamazov: Ivan Karamazov, 
the Grand Inquisitor, the devil who appears to Ivan Karamazov, and, off- 
setting these, starets Zosima. In this section I will briefly look at the first 
part; then I will examine in detail the principal aspects of early dialectical 
theology in the rest ofthe book. (Here I again offer my own translation of 
the texts (of the novels) from PSS, followed by a reference, where neces- 
sary, to DSW.) 


The subject of Dostojewski can be largely summed up in the question: 
‘What is man?’ [D, 5; Eng. transl., 9] This anthropological key question 
refers directly to Thurneysen’s real interest in the novels. It is based on 
the experience of the First World War. The very first page of the book 
confronts the reader with the crisis in which the world finds itself—one of 
the most expressive themes of early dialectical theology. The war uncov- 
ered unsuspected and mysterious aspects in the nature of Western man, 
who had previously seemed predictable and balanced: ‘Whoever comes 
to Dostoevsky from the regions of secure humanity, of the pre-war period 
for instance, must feel like one who has been looking at such domesti- 
cated animals as the dog and the cat (.. .) and then suddenly sees the Wild 
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before him (...)’ [D, 3; Engl. transl., 7] The untamed animal which lurks 
in human nature and which has nothing in common with the established 
order and institutions, had already been described by Dostoevsky, whose 
entire life was uniquely devoted to the question of man’s essence. 


But in which image of man in Dostoevsky is Thurneysen precisely inter- 
ested? He writes that he feels attracted to the openness of the novels, 
which do not give a definite answer to the question of man’s essence. 
[D, 10; Eng. transl., 14] In the first part Thurneysen is mainly concerned 
with anthropology. His question about man is pervaded by eschatology. In 
Dostoevsky he discovers a representation of the human rebellion against 
God. The theme of the man-God (Dostoevsky’s term) does not lead to 
a condemnation of sinners; the last word about man’s essence is not 
destruction, not a catastrophic end, but a new beginning, a resurrection. 

Closely related to this idea is Thurneysen’s view of Dostoevsky as a 
writer whose image of man has been determined by the Bible: 


The fearful crisis which Dostoevsky sees breaking over the whole human 
world is full of a turning towards salvation. From death to life; that is what it 
means. The nearness and common source of this recognition, not only with 
Socratic wisdom (...) but also with biblical insight, is unmistakable (...) For 
only here is his whole greatness, the whole breadth of the connections in 
which he stands, revealed. It is this that gives his work that absolutely con- 
clusive character, that character so superior to Ibsen, Strindberg, Jacobsen, 
who are in their own way analysts of the highest rank. It is this that gives 
his novels their classic maturity despite their monstrous lack of form. It is 
for this that we love them, not for the radical nature of their negations, but 
for their still greater affirmations, which arise from their denials. [D, 9310; 
Eng. transl., 13-14] 


This quotation shows both the theological and stylistical affinity with 
Barth.! Also, there is a dialectical reversal of Dostoevsky’s question about 


! This also applies to the use of biblical turns of phrase which occur in Römerbrief II. 
See for instance for John 5:24 [‘From death to life!’]: ‘[H]ow could we form any conception 
of Adam’s fall, unless we had in mind the exaltation of Christ from death to Life? (...) He 
[Adam] exists as the “Moment” which forms the background from which Christ advances 
to victory, the scene where the world and mankind are transformed from fall to righteous- 
ness, from death to life, and from old to new’. [R II, 162; Eng. transl., 171]—Thurneysen 
himself reflects on the influence of Barth’s style on his own in an unpublished letter: ‘In my 
exclamation that I wish could say “it” like you, there was really no bid to copy your idioms 
either. I do understand Nelly's fears that it could become a little ridiculous if things are 
said in unison at the same time by two people; I also know that your style influences me 
and want to be vigilant.’ [Letter Thurneysen-Barth, 21-03-1921, KBA] In his commentaries on 
Barth’s manuscript of Römerbrief II Thurneysen could follow Barth's idiom more closely. 
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man’s essence: ‘Once again, What is man? Dostoevsky raised this ques- 
tion; more he did not do. (...) [F]or in him it becomes clear that this ques- 
tion, truly asked, is not only question, but is it self already the answer.’ 
[D, 8; Eng. transl., 12] And a few pages later Thurneysen returns to the 
same dialectics: ‘Dostoevsky does not have any final answer or solution 
to give to us. (...) [H]is answer is a question, the one burning question of 
the being of man. But anyone who takes up this question will experience 
that even this question is full of answers.’ [D, 10; Eng. transl., 14]? 


Relating to anthropology, Thurneysen quotes Dostoevsky’s statement 
from 1881: ‘In full realism finding the man in man.’ [D, 40] As indicated 
in Part I (see pp. 3-4), he interprets ‘the man in man’ as the universally 
human in man. He continues: 


Therefore we discover, and the more so as we take life realistically, some- 
thing mysteriously unreal, and the deeper we delve into the earthly, some- 
thing powerfully unearthly at the basis of all things, until finally all of life 
begins to burn before our eyes, as in Dostoevsky, with the one great ques- 
tion, the question of the unknown God. [D, 35; Eng. transl., 40] 


This leads to an insight crucial to my reading of Dostojewski. Thurneysen 
subordinates this question of man to the thesis: 


God is God. That is the one, central recognition of truth for Dostoevsky. His 
only concern is not to permit this God to become a man-god, no matter in 
what heights his throne may be, nor a piece of the reality of human soul or 
of the world, no matter how idealistic. 

Here at last we have attained the height of the problem Dostoevsky dealt 
with. The question of God is the question of all his works: God, the root of 
all life, and the basis of the world, which gives everything its basis, but also 
its abrogation, its torment, its unrest, the enigmatically unreal in all that is 
real, the unearthly, toward which all that is earthly aspires. The dialectic of 
this paradoxical truth is the dialectic of all Dostoevsky’s men and women. 
They all have God as their goal, they are all moved and driven by him from 
the beginning on. [D, 37; Eng. transl., 42-43, with change] 


2 Cf Barth: ‘We cannot question Truth as to why it is what it is; for it has already asked 
us why we are what we are; and in the question has also provided the rich answer of 
eternity: “Thou”, it says, art man (...)’ [R II, 394; Eng. transl., 287-288]; Man as man cries 
out for God, (...) not for answers, but for the answer which is immediately one with his 
question. For he himself, man, is the question, therefore the answer must be the question, 
it must be he himself but now as answer, as answered question. He does not cry out for 
solutions, but for redemption. (...) When he asks for God, he asks for the answer which 
as answer was his question, for the infinite which as infinite was finite, (...) for God who 
as God was man.’ Barth, “Das Wort Gottes,” 201-202. 
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Because Thurneysen has his own conception of God in mind and not Dos- 
toevsky’s, he has the answer to hand as it were, but turns it into another 
question. It is my aim to show how this concept colours Thurneysen’s 
interpretation of the novels. To be sure, there are aspects of the novels 
which Thurneysen is sensitive to. 


The religious characteristics of Dostoevsky’s works which make him 
important for early dialectical theology are brought up straightaway in the 
first part of Dostojewski. (As will be discussed later, Barth cites Dostoevsky 
on the same themes.) I will not systematically explore these themes, but 
follow Thurneysen’s argument. They may be listed as follows: 


1. The question of the essence of man in crisis, which makes Dostoevsky 
relevant for post-war Europe, presupposes the themes: 
a) sin; 

b) forgiveness; 
c) Christian ethics (love). 

2. The same question finds its true depth and answer in the doctrine of 
God. The leitmotiv of this theme is: God is God and man is man. Any 
human attempt to transgress the biblical norm leads inevitably to the 
temptation ofa desire for equality with the fully transcendent God (the 
theme ofthe man-God derived from Dostoevsky occurs in Thurneysen 
as ‘eritis sicut deus’). 

3. The first two themes are elaborated in a critique of: 

a) society and culture, which are blind to the dichotomy in man; 
b) the Church, which has become unfaithful to the early Christian 
ideal; 
c) revolution as a means of improving society. 
4. Allthese themes are constantly held up against the light of eschatology. 


As appears from Thurneysen’s letter to Barth of 18 March 1921, the study 
of Dostoevsky was more than a purely theological matter: the writer helps 
him to understand people.? And in his letter of 21 March 1921 he related 
his Dostoevsky study to pastoral practice. [See BW I, 479] This is reiter- 
ated by Thurneysen 25 years later in his Lehre von der Seelsorge (1946): ‘As 
a pastor one cannot know enough about people, one cannot be educated 
enough in the wide range of all that is human (...) One cannot familiarise 


3 In BWI, 477 this remark is dated 16 March. 
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oneself enough with the outlook on life of great portrayers of people like 
Balzac, Dostoevsky and Jeremias Gotthelf’* 


11.2 Demarcations 


The significance of Thurneysen’s book in his time is formulated by 
T. Kucharz as follows: ‘Thurneysen’s work on Dostoevsky [occupies] 
an outstanding place among the interpretations of his time. The “one- 
sidedness” of “dialectical theology” overlooked or obscured many things 
about Dostoevsky, but it saw some things more sharply than most contem- 
poraries and put paid to an all too shallow understanding of the Russian 
not just in liberal theological circles.’> Thurneysen's accessible style and 
rich imagery help to bring out the crisis of humanity in Dostoevsky's 
novels and to transpose the prophetic religious issues in the novels to 
Thurneysen's time. In Dostojewski, at that time the strongest expression 
of early dialectical theology, it is at the same time 'difficult to determine 
where (...) the voice of the interpreter stops and that of Dostoevsky 
begins.' 

This is exactly the point I would like to endorse below. My thesis is 
that the reason for this amalgamation of Thurneysen's voice with that of 
Dostoevsky lies in the theology itself which is to be propagated. I want to 
devote this section to demarcations of method and content. I start with a 
quotation reflecting Thurneysen's view of the relation between reader and 
author. He talks about the way that Barth understood Overbeck: 


It was claimed that his interpretation of Overbeck was based on ignorance 
of the real Overbeck. But looking through the Overbeck who seemed out- 
wardly sceptical, Karl Barth certainly did not misrepresent his intentions 
and fundamentally understood him well, indeed, probably understood him 
better than he understood himself.” 


* Thurneysen, Die Lehre von der Seelsorge, 117. 

5 Kucharz, Theologen und ihre Dichter, 69. See there for further literature. 

6 Bakker, De hermeneutiek van de Römerbrief, 116. 

7 Thurneysen, “Die Anfänge”, 836. Barth’s selective and tendentious reading of Over- 
beck is already discussed in Jüngel, Barth-Studien, 62-83; and in Bestebreurtje, “Uber die 
Auslegung”. One of Overbeck’s central ideas was that even a text no longer gives us direct 
access to the reality nor to a true understanding of the author. This applied not least to 
Paul and his faith: ‘Today no one has truly understood Paul who still thinks it possible to 
agree with him. Even the opponents of this claim cannot help testifying to it in the way 
they twist his words to make them palatable. This is shown by the exegesis of places like 
Rom. 5:12ff., 7:7ff., 818’. Overbeck, Christentum und Kultur, 54. 
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Thurneysen suggests that it is generally possible for a reader to understand 
the author’s intention, and the author himself, better than the author 
understood himself. In my opinion, Thurneysen blurs certain distinctions: 
he believes that Barth, going as it were around the author Overbeck (the 
‘Overbeck who seemed outwardly sceptical’), saw through the intentions 
of the living person (the ‘real Overbeck’). However, as I have stressed, the 
living person never coincides fully with the author, and ultimately the text 
offers only an image of the author and his intentions. In terms of method, 
the idea that a reader could understand the author better than he under- 
stood himself is already an illusion. In Barth and Thurneysen, Dostoevsky 
is one of the authors who is treated in the same way as Overbeck.? 

This problem also occurs in Dostojewski. On the last page Thurneysen 
talks for instance about an image of Dostoevsky in connection with his 
ideas concerning the election of the Russian people and about the ‘Russian 
Christ’: 


These monstrous outgrowths of his thought belong to his portrait. (...) He 
is not a saint, not an ascetic; he is not a noble soul but a demonic one (...) 
he has an earthly name and an earthly countenance. He stands before us as 
a man. He too is what he is for us only in refraction through his humanity, 
only indirectly. Even he himself, on the basis of the paradoxical knowledge 
of man’s situation between heaven and earth, is to be justified only from 
the viewpoint of God. He himself stands deep within the uncertainties of 
his work, not somewhere above them or beside them. But it is precisely 
this which gives his life, his fate, his human portrait, the greatness which is 
his. His face bears the traits of his work and his work the traits of his face. 
[D, 77; Eng. transl., 83] 


In this passage Thurneysen rightly argues, against the idolising tenden- 
cies in Dostoevsky interpretation, for a less distorted image of the writer. 
He therefore speaks of the humanity, the earthliness of Dostoevsky. It is 
remarkable that he does not talk consistently about his image of Dosto- 
evsky, but confuses this image with the living person. For him the man 
Dostoevsky is a demonic personality, in whom the essence ('he who he is 


$ The use of Overbeck as a key word of the new programme in the time of the revision 
of the Rémerbrief is indicated by Thurneysen's letter to F. Gogarten of 15 December 1920: 
"Week by week I get the consignments of Karl Barth's revised commentary on Romans. 
Not a single stone is left standing. Everywhere the fundamental influence of Overbeck's 
insight into the absolutely mysterious nature of NT Christianity shows itself and makes 
itself felt as a catastrophe compared with the first edition. The certain triumphant tone of 
the first version has completely disappeared, the objective line has been established with 
great purity.’ [UBB, Nachlass E. Thurneysen, B 106,1] 
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for us’) breaks through only indirectly. He compares Dostoevsky’s work to 
his countenance, since both are said to reflect each other. But in this way 
he does not bring the man Dostoevsky to life (‘he stands before us as a 
human being’). Only his image of Dostoevsky thus becomes alive to him. 


This chapter will introduce my reading of Thurneysen’s Dostojewski. As 
with the two quotations above, I will identify contrasts with my own 
method and (anthropological and theological) views. My interpretation 
of the novels will be confined to necessary elements and only a limited 
number of characters will be discussed. On the one hand I am bound by 
what Thurneysen discusses. On the other hand, by discussing the possible 
kaleidoscopic combinations within the novels, I hope to illustrate that it 
is impossible to gain an overall view of all these combinations, and thus 
demarcate the limits of my interpretation as well. 

I will consider Thurneysen’s interpretation on three levels: (1) the plot; 
(2) the textual connections; (3) the dynamics and openness produced 
by the artistic form. I will not dwell on the polyphony or the dialogical 
principle, but more on story-lines and aspects which are not adequately 
treated by Thurneysen. 

My criticism of Thurneysen’s reception of Dostoevsky should therefore 
not be seen as an attempt to just impose the methodology set out in Part 
I. The criticism has a theological thrust, and concerns Thurneysen’s image 
of God and man. The analysis ofthe novels is not geared to literary theory, 
but points to what I believe are fundamental problems in early dialecti- 
cal theology. The insights gained in the previous two parts will serve as 
instruments for dissecting the shortcomings of this theology. 


Against liberal theology, Barth and Thurneysen in their theology place 
the formula ‘God is God, man is man’. The emphasis on God’s absolute 
transcendence in relation to the human crisis makes their real interest in 
Dostoevsky’s anthropology completely legitimate and understandable. 

In this and the next chapter I want to show, on the basis of specific pas- 
sages in Dostojewski and Römerbrief II, that Barth and Thurneysen come 
into conflict with their principal theological premises on two points, that 
is, with God’s absolute transcendence and with the commitment to peo- 
ple’s concrete lives. In particular Barth sometimes argues and judges “from 
God’s perspective”; Thurneysen states that Dostoevsky’s literary method is 
related to this. This “looking from God's perspective" relates to theological 
epistemology (rather than to rhetoric), which raises questions about the 
soundness of their conception of God. Because their approach is theological- 
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epistemological, they see man no longer as man, but as an idea. This is 
also the basis of the hermeneutical problems mentioned above, that is to 
say, problems in the understanding of text and author; the claim that an 
author (or a character) looks from the perspective of God; or the assump- 
tion of being able to understand the author better than the author under- 
stood himself. 


In the first part ofthe book Thurneysen compares the open image of man 
in Dostoevsky's novels with Socratic wisdom. Like Socrates, the writer 
knows that he ultimately knows nothing. [See D, 7, 10; Eng. transl., 12, 14] 
But when I consider this general and basically correct observation in the 
light of Thurneysen’s discussion of the novels, doesn’t he in fact give an 
answer where Dostoevsky (in any case in his novels) stops at the ques- 
tion? I hope to make this clear in the following sections on his interpreta- 
tions of the novels. 


11.3 Rodion Raskolnikoff 


Raskolnikov as a Heterogeneous Character 


Thurneysen uses the German title of Crime and Punishment: Rodion 
Raskolnikoff.? The title itself can be seen as a reduction of the novel to one 
character; and Thurneysen’s account, too, focuses almost exclusively on 
the main character Rodion Raskolnikov. He presents his reading of Crime 
and Punishment by summarising an idée fixe of Raskolnikov. 

He introduces him as follows: ‘A young student living in poverty and 
humble circumstances.’ [D, n; Eng. transl, 16] This introduction con- 
tains an inaccuracy which at first sight seems unimportant: three to four 
months before the time of the novel Raskolnikov abandoned his study of 
law because he had no money. Such small details and temporal relations 
in the novel will prove highly significant for an understanding of the con- 
nections between events. 

Thurneysen’s description of the main character as a proud spirit 
looking for a way out of poverty agrees with the primary story line in 
the novel: according to the narrator, Raskolnikov was ‘very poor and in 


9? DSW I, from which Thurneysen quotes, supplements this title with an incorrect trans- 
lation of the original title: between brackets it has “Schuld und Sühne [Crime and Punish- 
ment]”. Partly because of this title, the name ‘Raskolnikov’ became a kind of symbol in the 
German reception; in this respect Thurneysen is a child of his time. 
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a certain sense haughtily proud’. [PSS VI, 43]!? Thurneysen's judgement 
resembles that of Raskolnikov’s friend Razumikhin. He has the proud and 
arrogant side of Raskolnikov in mind when he describes his friend: ‘There 
is nobody whom he loves; perhaps he will never love anybody’. [PSS VI, 
166] But Razumikhin’s opinion of his friend is sometimes very different. 
It is important to observe other lines and halftones in the novels, which 
ensure its openness. This shows that the words of the narrator are not 
decisive, but are part of the moving kaleidoscope. 

Thurneysen’s brief interpretation of Crime and Punishment does not 
offer a more balanced description of Raskolnikov’s character. His treat- 
ment remarkably lacks something which Thurneysen himself, in the first 
part of his book, has called an important feature of Dostoevsky’s art, that 
is, an explicit reference that the ‘visible contrasts hint at invisible con- 
nections’. [D, 9; Eng. transl., 13] Such an explicit contrast can be found 
for instance in the fact that Raskolnikov, who in the notes for Crime and 
Punishment had actually been planned as an image of ‘the idea of exces- 
sive pride’ [PSS VII, 155], is not a homogeneous character at all. 


Thus at the end of the book, some 18 months before the novel time, when 
he was still studying, Raskolnikov supported a sick fellow student for half 
a year with the last of his money. After this friend had died, Raskolnikov 
took care of his sick old father, paid the hospital bills, and arranged his 
funeral. Significantly, this was not a single act of charity, which could be 
interpreted as a gesture of pride, but prolonged care testifying to his com- 
passion. This is all the more striking since the narrator says that he had 
‘almost no comrades, kept aloof from everybody’. [PSS VI, 43] These facts 
reveal a different side to Raskolnikov's character—empathy with his fel- 
low human beings. This is shown also by the fact that he once spontane- 
ously risked his life by saving two children from a burning house. 

In narrative time, however, Raskolnikov becomes increasingly estranged 
from people. But during the same time he gives the last of his money 
on two occasions to the family of the drunkard Marmeladov, whom 
he meets by chance. In both cases he clearly acts against his state of 
mind at that time. This first happens after he becomes acquainted with 
Marmeladov in a public house. Marmeladov tells him that he has just 
stolen and drunk away his family’s money. The sad story of Marmeladov’s 
life and the circumstances in which he finds his family are the reasons 


19 DSW (which Thurneysen used) leaves out in a certain sense [xax-ro]', which makes 
the characterisation ‘haughtily proud [Hagmeuuo rop} ambiguous. See DSW I, 84. 
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why Raskolnikov helps them. He inconspicuously leaves the money on 
the window-sill at the Marmeladovs. 

The second occasion involves an even more complicated contradiction. 
Raskolnikov gives the Marmeladovs all the money his mother has just sent 
him. At this point his pride is extremely hurt, because he is not helping his 
mother, but she supports him from her meagre pension. She also prom- 
ises to provide more help in the future with the money that she expects 
to receive regularly from the future husband of Raskolnikov’s sister. This 
arranged marriage and the fact that Raskolnikov cannot change his sister's 
fate increase his torments at this time. In this instance, however, he does 
not give away the money out of pride, but once again out of pity, which 
motivates him at various junctures in the novel. 

Both cases reveal the contradiction between the humanity of this charac- 
ter and the alienation and humiliation from which he suffers. Raskolnikov 
is not concerned only with his own ‘poverty and humble circumstances’ 
[D, u; Eng. transl., 16], as Thurneysen's analysis suggests. As a final exam- 
ple of Raskolnikov’s heterogeneity I take his own words. He once says of 
himself to Marmeladov’s eldest daughter: ‘Sonya, I have a malicious heart.’ 
[PSS VI, 318] Another time he mumbles in his sister’s presence: ‘O, if only 
I were alone and nobody loved me, and if only I myself had never loved 
anybody! Then none of this would have happened! [PSS VI, 401]! Both self- 
reflections are equally true and form part of the complicated nature of 
this character, who acts and speaks within this broad spectrum. Often 
“good” and “bad” are mixed in him. 


The idée fixe of Rodion Raskolnikov 


According to Thurneysen, Raskolnikov is under the spell of one idea: at 
all costs he must find an answer to the question of whether he is a spe- 
cial person, comparable with Napoleon. Raskolnikov is obsessed by the 
conviction that everything is permitted to chosen people, even murder. 
He sees an application for this theory in the figure of an old disgusting 
usurer. He decides to kill her and improve his financial situation by rob- 
bing her. This is the substance of the idée fixe that, in Thurneysen’s expres- 
sion, holds Raskolnikov in thrall: ‘Still, something hinders him. To be sure, 
he is “an extraordinary man,” and he has “an idea,” or rather it has him, 


1 Raskolnikov does realise that he loves his fellow men. This is an example of Bakhtin’s 
thesis that each character in Dostoevsky already knows anything a reader (or another 
character) may say about him. The character achieves truth in dialogical interaction with 
others. 
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but it is obviously not so simple to step over all hindrances.’ [D, 12; Eng. 
transl., 16] He describes the mental agony which Raskolnikov experiences 
before he puts his theory into practice, and which cannot be explained in 
terms of aesthetics or Schillerian morality, but which refers to something 
that admits of no standard explanation and does not coincide with man. 
On the whole these observations by Thurneysen are correct. However, his 
exposition of Raskolnikov’s motive for murdering the old usurer is not. 

What Thurneysen does not tell his readers is that Raskolnikov’s motive 
is just as ambivalent as his personality: the theoretical motive is focused 
only on himself, the practical motive mainly on his fellow human beings. 
Raskolnikov dreams about using the money not just to finish his studies, 
but also to help his mother and sister. Remarkably, these two contradic- 
tory motives are in equilibrium before the crime: Raskolnikov himself 
does not separate them.!? In the conversation with Sonya Marmeladova 
the murderer successively reveals both motives. But Thurneysen quotes 
only the second motive to illustrate Raskolnikov's idee fixe: 


I didn’t kill to help my mother—that’s nonsense! I didn’t kill to get money 
and power and thus be able to become a benefactor of mankind. Nonsense! 
I simply killed, I killed for myself, just for me (...) I had to know and I had 
to know as soon as possible whether I’m a louse, like everybody else, or a 
man. Will I be able to step across, or not! Will I dare to bend down and pick 
up, or not? Am I a trembling creature or do I have the right... [PSS VI, 322; 
D, 14; Eng. transl., 18]!? 


By failing to mention Raskolnikov's sister and mother, Thurneysen leaves 
out one of the motives, which reflects his view of the protagonist as an 
unambiguous individual. He presents Raskolnikov's actions as moti- 
vated by self-interest, and again disregards the contrast in Raskolnikov 
between the love and care for his family and the assumption of his right 
to decide on the existence of the other. The criterion by which the other's 
right to exist is tested depends on Raskolnikov's subjective choice. He is 
imbued with Western secular ideals, which culminate in the deification of 
Napoleon.!* His adoration of Napoleon is also a point which needs to be 
qualified in connection with Thurneysen's interpretation. Raskolnikov 


12 See for instance his reflections after he has received his mother's letter with the 
report that his sister is going to marry for money. [PSS VI, 38] 

13 Raskolnikov starts the revelation by mentioning that he wants to help his family. 
See PSS VI, 319. 

14 [n this he reflects the Napoleonic cult so typical of the Russian nobility and intel- 
ligentsia in the nineteenth century. 
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does not put himself in the place of God, as Thurneysen suggests. Raskol- 
nikov puts himself in the place of Napoleon, and tests the other’s right to 
exist by asking whether the great conqueror, lacking means, would have 
been stopped by the existence of an unnecessary ‘louse’.!> In Thurneysen's 
discussion it seems as if Crime and Punishment is explicitly concerned 
with ‘the purity of the concepts: God, man, life’. [D, 15; Eng. transl., 19] By 
saying of Raskolnikov that he puts himself in God’s place, he simplifies 
Raskolnikov’s relation to God and ethics. 


Other Characters 


I have already mentioned various characters who are not described by 
Thurneysen in their interrelations. First a few words about the nature of 
‘the harlot Sonya, a simple, humiliated girl’. [D, 41; Eng. transl., 47] She 
is usually described as a meek homogeneous figure. But Sonya’s charac- 
ter is not unambiguous either. When one evening she starts to work as 
a prostitute to support her alcoholic father and mortally ill stepmother 
with her three children, she displays her strong character. The preceding 
mental struggle is only hinted at in the novel by her father to Raskolnikov. 
After her first evening on the street, he says, she had covered her entire 
head in a green drap-de-dames shawl!6 and lain on her bed with her face 
to the wall: ‘only her shoulders and the rest of her body are shaking...’ 
[PSS VI, 17] The radical step taken by Sonya is another side to her patient 
meekness. 

An important reason why Sonya Marmeladova is attractive to Raskol- 
nikov is that she believes. In one of the conversations with Sonya he insists 
that she reads to him the story of Lazarus’ resurrection from the Gospel of 
John." In Thurneysen Sonya shows ‘the murderer Raskolnikov the deep 
meaning of his life through the story of the resurrection of Lazarus’. [D, 41; 
Eng. transl., 46] In the novel this story becomes a metaphor for Raskol- 
nikov's potential resurrection. During their conversations Sonya and Raskol- 
nikov grow very close, and she promises him that if he turns himself in to 
the police, she will follow him to Siberia. The strength of her faith and her 


15 See in the same conversation with Sonya, PSS VI, 319. 

16 This shawl appears three times in the novel and, according to some researchers, rep- 
resents the green shawl in which the Mother of God is depicted in the Christian tradition. 
See Kasatkina, O meopaweü npupode, 282-283. 

17 The reading out of the Lazarus story takes place on the fourth day after the murders. 
The Lazarus motif can also be found in the ego documents: the writer used the analogy 
for the four years of forced labour in Siberia. Cf. PSS VII, 386. 
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willingness to sacrifice herself for her fellow human beings give her the 
endurance to withstand Siberia. In this way a dialogue takes place in the 
novel, a dialogue in which Raskolnikov shows initiative too. 


Raskolnikov’s sister does not occur at all in Thurneysen, though she plays 
an important part in the novel. I mention just one aspect. Her arranged 
marriage forms an analogy to Sonya’s story. Like Sonya, Raskolnikov’s sis- 
ter wants to “sell” herself to support her family, and this parallel comes to 
Raskolnikov's mind when he decides to murder the usurer.!? Raskolnikov's 
mother suddenly crops up in Thurneysen's interpretation in the quotation 
given above [D, 14]. She also plays an important part in the novel, not just 
in Raskolnikov's motivation for the murder, but also because she cannot 
cope with the idea that her only son, on whom all her hopes were pinned, 
is a murderer, and she lapses into senility. 

Another character not mentioned by Thurneysen is the mentally handi- 
capped younger sister of the old usurer, Lizaveta. Raskolnikov murders not 
just one but two persons: the usurer Alyona Ivanovna and Lizaveta, who 
comes home unexpectedly at the time of the murder. This second mur- 
der plays an important role in the gradual *awakening" of Raskolnikov's 
conscience. In Thurneysen's interpretation, therefore, the protagonist is 
wrenched from the dialogical context of the novel. 


Raskolnikov's Catharsis 


As Thurneysen notes, Raskolnikov's realisation of his idee fixe is illusory. 
The 'ineffable something’ underlying his spiritual anguish continues to 
haunt him. After the murders he undergoes a long process of prepara- 
tion for catharsis. This includes illness and suicidal tendencies, but also 
contact and conversations with others. Thurneysen, on the other hand, 
presents the events after the murders in such a way that the reader can- 
not see this: 


And after the deed, how strangely uprooted and lost the strong one seems! 
He hides the stolen goods not only from the police but also from himself. 
He is in flight without being pursued. And his rising above all scruples ends 
by his going and turning himself in. Instead of setting himself up victori- 
ously like a god, he lets himself be humiliated by Sonya the harlot, bows to 
the earth, and kisses it like a penitent, and is banished to Siberia. And now 
he stands squarely before the ineffable something of life itself, which had 


18 See PSS VI, 42. 
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tortured and persecuted him, and which he yet, with all his sharp-edged 
dialectic, had not been able to discover, and with his deed had not been able 
to clasp to himself. [D, 13; Eng. transl., 17] 


It is important to remember here that time is a spiritual category in Dos- 
toevsky: his focus is on the experience of time. Only eleven days pass 
between the murders and Raskolnikov's visit to the police, but the author 
arranged the events such that the protagonist travels a long spiritual road. 
In Thurneysen’s summary of the events after the murder, the time until 
Raskolnikov turns himself in is confined to the physical aspect. The seven 
years of penal servitude in Siberia required for Raskolnikov’s catharsis are 
also represented in an accelerated and sanitised form. 

Thurneysen describes the heart of the novel as follows. Underlying 
Raskolnikov’s theory is a deep yearning for life and not for murder and 
death. But the origin of life lies in God. This is the essence of ‘the inef- 
fable something’ in Raskolnikov’s spiritual anguish. Meanwhile he mis- 
leads himself by thinking that a human being can be God, and deprives 
the other of that which belongs only to God—life: ‘The deed which this 
Promethean logic produces is the non-deed, murder.’ [D, 15; Eng. transl., 
19] According to Thurneysen, the wisdom which awakens Raskolnikov is 
the awareness that man is not God. Thurneysen also refers to the epilogue 
of Crime and Punishment, where Raskolnikov wonders during the first ten 
months in Siberia why his idea that everything is permitted to chosen 
people would be inferior to all generally accepted ideas. 

A comparison of Thurneysen’s quotations with the text of the novel 
shows that he constantly leaves out the passages which refer to the 
transformation—not yet complete and not even experienced as such— 
of Raskolnikov’s conviction. These passages mainly involve the thoughts 
in which Raskolnikov confesses to himself that his crime consisted in his 
lack of perseverance, in the fact that he gave himself up to the police. He 
thinks: ‘My conscience is easy’ [PSS VI, 417], and abhors the will to live 
which has prevented him from committing suicide. Here, too, he mea- 
sures his actions against people like Napoleon. Raskolnikov’s thoughts are 
still opposite to the awareness that life lies in God’s hand. 

Thurneysen ignores Raskolnikov’s thoughts of suicide and confines 
Raskolnikov’s questions to the failure of his theory: ‘“He faced the tor- 
ment of this question and... surmised the deep lie in his convictions.” 
Only now does he understand himself. Only now does he understand God. 
And only now does he understand himself in God and from God precisely 
in his finiteness and humanity.’ [D, 15; Eng. transl., 19] Thurneysen sug- 
gests that Raskolnikov, shocked by 'the premonition of a profound lie', 
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now understands himself in God. The text of the novel does talk about a 
‘premonition’, but of an unspecified future, the suspicion that ‘could be a 
harbinger of the future breach in his life, of his future resurrection, of his 
future new vision of life’. [PSS VI, 418] 

Neither here nor elsewhere can Raskolnikov be said to ‘understand 
himself in God’. At the end of the novel, Raskolnikov is only on the verge 
of admitting the wisdom that all life lies in God’s hand. The ideal of Napo- 
leon must make way not for the dialectical-theological formula ‘God is 
God’, but for Christ. But even this is not made explicit in the novel. On the 
very last page Raskolnikov is lying on his plank-bed, with the gospel from 
which Sonya had read to him about the resurrection of Lazarus. He does 
not yet open the book, but merely wonders whether Sonya’s convictions, 
now that he has suddenly understood how much he loves her, should not 
become his own convictions.!? 

The novel ends thus: ‘But here a new story begins, the story of a man’s 
gradual renewal, the story of his gradual rebirth, of the gradual transition 
from one world to another, of the acquaintance with a new, so far com- 
pletely unknown reality. This could form the theme of a new story—but 
this story of ours is at an end.’ [PSS VI, 422] This is roughly a year after 
the murders: Raskolnikov has seven more years of forced labour ahead of 
him. Dostoevsky does point to the coming resurrection, but leaves open 
its realisation in life. 


We see that Thurneysen does not present the events and details of Crime 
and Punishment in their real context. The description of Raskolnikoff starts 
from the dialectical-theological warning that man should not aspire to 
become equal to God: 


And only now does he understand himself in God and from God precisely 
in his finiteness and humanity. He no longer strives to overcome it, for he 
knows that from man’s side there is no bridge that leads across; there is 
none for the sake of God’s honour and man’s purity. But perhaps from God’s 
side? That is no longer a Promethean question, for it is no longer a question 
of human possibilities. (...) If that seems too little, let the reader attempt 


19 All along he has subconsciously experienced the murder of Lizaveta as his tragic 
mistake. Thompson, “IIpo6memp1 coBectn”, 373 rightly states: ‘Full victory will only be 
possible when Raskolnikov understands that, by killing the pawnbroker, he has also vio- 
lated God's truth. This, in its turn, will only be possible when he opens the Gospel, when 
he opens his soul to Christ.’ In the English version of this article Thompson puts more 
emphasis on Raskolnikov’s ‘conversion’ and ‘repentance’. Cf. Thompson, ‘The Problem of 
Conscience’, 204. 
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anew, with the romantics and pseudo-revolutionaries of all shades, whether 
he might not succeed, surpassing Raskolnikov (...) to force his access to a 
superhuman life. [D, 15-17; Eng. transl., 19-21] 


On the basis of this quotation I can sum up my criticism as follows. The 
points below apply mutatis mutandis to other characters discussed by 
Thurneysen. 


1. Nowhere in the novel does Raskolnikov see himself in God’. 
2. Raskolnikov threatens to be reduced to an abstraction to serve the 
basic ideas of early dialectical theology: 
a. Raskolnikov as a homogeneous character is a vehicle of the ‘Pro- 
methean’ idea of wanting to become like God. 
b. For this purpose he is taken out of the (polyphonic) context. 
c. His long process of catharsis is presented as a completed resurrection. 
3. Thurneysen reduces the ‘visible contrasts’ in the novels which in fact 
‘point to invisible connections’ [D, 9] to the dialectical-theological for- 
mula ‘God is God, man is man’. 


Raskolnikov’s Dream 


A sketch with the basic ideas for the novel can be found in Dostoevsky’s 
note of 2 January 1866. The note starts with a heading ‘The idea of the 
novel’, followed immediately by: ‘[T]he Russian Orthodox outlook, in 
what does Orthodoxy consist’. This addition is then explained: 


There is no happiness in comfort, happiness is bought with suffering. (. ..) 
Man is not born for happiness. Man earns his happiness and always 
through suffering. Here there is no injustice, since knowledge of life and 
consciousness (i.e. that which is immediately felt with body and spirit, i.e. 
with the total life-process) is acquired in experience pro and contra, which 
one must lug [neperammrtp] on one's own by suffering. [PSS VII, 154-155 ]?° 


Catharsis for Raskolnikov would not have been possible without suffer- 
ing. Nor was catharsis possible without pity, if he had never shown love 
for his fellow men. In Raskolnikov, despite his theory, charity constantly 


20 The text has been verified with Tikhomirov, “Samerku na noix", 235; in the light of 
Part II, cf. Dostoevsky's reflections in A Writer's Diary (December 1876) on the crime as ‘a 
kind of strange event, something that had taken place in a bizarre way, as it were not of 
one's own will, but by a divine dispensation, for sins (. . .)'. [PSS XXIV, 37-38] In this view, 
forgiveness and reconciliation between people must take place not only out of 'Christian 
feeling’, but also from an 'involuntary instinctive awareness' of this divine dispensation. 
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breaks through, in spontaneous actions and thoughts for his fellow human 
beings. His solipsism causes his alienation from people, while inner soli- 
darity with people drives him towards them. 

Dostoevsky himself wrote about this in a note for his letter to M.N. 
Katkov of 10-15 September 1865: 


Insoluble questions arise before the murderer, unsuspected and unexpected 
feelings torment his heart. God's truth, earthly law take their toll, and he fin- 
ishes by being compelled to denounce himself. He is compelled, to perish at 
penal servitude if need be, but to become linked to people again; the feeling 
of isolation [pasowxnyrocru], of separation from humanity that came over 
him immediately after committing the crime has worn him out. The law of 
truth and human nature have taken their toll (...) 

In my story there is, in addition, a hint at the idea that the legal punish- 
ment imposed for a crime frightens the criminal much less than lawmakers 
think, in part because he himself morally demands it [PSS XXVIIL, 137; CL 
II, 175 with changes] 


There are larger and smaller threads in the novel which finally make it 
credible that Raskolnikov turns from death to life. None of these threads 
can be found in Thurneysen, though it is precisely there that the invisible 
connections' are located. In the next two subsections I will discuss one 
example to show the significance of these connections on a different level 
in the novel, including even the smallest details. This will also highlight 
the impossibility of gaining an overall view of the complex of connections 
in Dostoevsky's novels. 


As an example I choose one of Raskolnikov's dreams.?! Before the murders 
he dreams that as a seven-year-old boy he is walking with his father to a 
cemetery in his home town during a holiday. The dream consists of two 
parts: the memories, and the dream itself. The memories in his dream 
are much more lucid than in a state of wakefulness. He clearly remem- 
bers the most minute details, such as a church with a green dome in the 
cemetery where he always went with his parents to commemorate his 
dead grandmother and younger brother. He remembers how he loved the 
old icons and the priest of the little church. These memories are described 
from the perspective of the boy, who never knew his two dead relatives. 
But he has been told that he had a younger brother and 'every time he 
visited the cemetery, he would cross himself religiously and respectfully 


21 This dream is one of the few details in the novel mentioned by Thurneysen, see D, 
74-75. He discusses the dream in the context of Dostoevsky's view of children. 
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at the grave, bowing down and kissing it’. [PSS VI, 46] Here the memories 
end and the real dream starts. 

On the way to the cemetery the father and son pass a drinking-house. 
This place has always filled the small Rodion with terror, so that this time, 
too, he presses up close against his father. A drunken crowd tumbles out 
of the drinking-house singing and laughing and piles into a large cart. The 
horse harnessed up to this big cart is too small, too old and too thin for 
even the empty cart. But his drunken owner ‘with a carrot-coloured face’, 
Mikolka (a nickname for Nikolai), wants to take everybody away in it. 
When the horse is unable to pull the overloaded cart, the owner starts to 
beat the horse. Others beat the horse with knouts too, but she cannot pull 
the cart. The spectators continue to amuse themselves, only an old man 
calls out that Mikolka is not wearing a cross—a Russian expression for a 
callous person.?? Mikolka spurs the men on to whip the horse across her 
eyes. Little Rodion cannot stand this abuse. He tries to get his father and 
the crowd to save the horse, but nobody wants to help him. In his frenzy 
Mikolka takes the shaft from his cart and bashes it down on the horse’s 
back. When the cart-shaft fails to kill the animal, someone in the crowd 
advises Mikolka to finish off the horse with an axe. In the end he kills the 
horse, still helped by others, with some heavy blows from an iron crowbar. 
When everything is over, the crowd calms down, and now several voices 
accuse Mikolka of not wearing a cross. After the horse has died, Rodion 
embraces her bloodied head and presses kisses on her eyes. 


Raskolnikov wakes up and realises with relief that it was just a dream. 
The dream leaves a heavy, sickly impression on him; he fearfully wonders 
whether he will in fact take an axe and smash the usurer’s skull. After this 
dream he prays to God for the first and only time in the novel. He prays 
that he will be shown ‘the way’, so that he can abjure his ‘accursed dream’. 
In the course of the novel the small details in the dream take on a differ- 
ent meaning in reality. 

In reality Raskolnikov becomes equal to Mikolka; the dream about 
the defenceless horse is repeated in the murder of the gentle Lizaveta. 
Raskolnikov smashes her skull from her forehead to her crown, so that 
blood streams across her face and eyes, as with the horse. Raskolnikov 


22 Cf the German translation: “Bist du kein Christ [Are you not a Christian]", DSW I, 
93, 96. 
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will remember her eyes after the murder.?? In the course of the novel a 
painter crops up, called Mikolka, who is in the same building at the time 
of the murders. In order to purify himself through suffering, he confesses 
to the murders. The cross motif, too, assumes a deeper meaning in reality: 
Raskolnikov, who like Mikolka in the dream, but now literally, ‘does not 
wear a cross’, is given Sonya’s cross. From that moment Sonya, who turns 
out to be a friend of Lizaveta, starts to wear Lizaveta’s copper cross. The 
idea of purification through suffering represented in the painter Mikolka 
becomes the future life of Raskolnikov and Sonya, when she follows him 
to Siberia to ‘bear the cross together’. [PSS VI, 324; see also PSS VI, 403]?4 


The Openness of Dostoevsky’s Novels 


The figure of Mikolka serves another parallel in the novel. Mikolka is a 
raskolnik. Raskol literally means ‘split’ or ‘schism’; the name Raskolnikov 
is derived from it. Raskol is also a general term for several sects of Rus- 
sian Old Believers.?? The idea that the Kingdom of God can be witnessed 
through voluntary suffering was traditional for the sect of the beguni (the 
fugitives), to which Mikolka belongs. In the doctrine of this sect it would 
not be a sin for Mikolka to have lied about committing the murders, since 
the sect considered lying permissible and sometimes even necessary on 
the path of imitating Christ’s suffering. 


23 ‘Lizaveta! Sonya! Poor meek souls, with meek eyes... Dear souls!...Why don't 
they cry? Why don't they groan? ... They give everything away... their gaze is meek and 
gentle...’ [PSS VI, 212] 

24 The figure of Sonya is the purest expression of Christian charity in the novel. She sac- 
rifices herself for her family. In the first drafts of the novel this sacrificial love is depicted 
more explicitly (e.g. in the scene where Sonya reads out the Gospel to Raskolnikov). The 
editors of The Russian Messenger, where the novel was published, could not allow Dosto- 
evsky’s original portrayal of this figure and thought a prostitute who proclaims the Gospel 
all too fervently and embodies the idea that a sacrifice of love can also be a sacrifice of 
the body was too crude. On this disagreement between Dostoevsky and The Russian Mes- 
senger, see the commentary of L.D. Opulskaya in PSS VII, 326-328; and FRANK IV, 94-95. 
Dostoevsky himself apparently saw the advantages of a milder portrayal of this character, 
for despite the many corrections in the three reprints of the novel proofread by Dosto- 
evsky himself, Sonya remains above all a gentle person who only occasionally reveals the 
fervour of her faith. 

25 See PSS VI, 347. The history of raskol starts in the middle of the 17th century with 
the reforms instituted by Patriarch Nikon, which had far-reaching liturgical consequences, 
such as singing ‘hallelujah’ three times instead of two, and making the sign of the cross 
with three instead of two fingers. The German translation read by Thurneysen renders 
this movement as “Altgläubigen [Old Believers]”, so that the connotative link between the 
protagonist's surname and raskol is lost. [DSW II, 290] 
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Ever since his youth Dostoevsky had been interested in the history 
of the raskol.* In his article “Two Camps of Theoreticians” (1862) he granted 
them ‘a passionate pursuit of truth, a deep dissatisfaction with reality’, 
‘the very best guarantee for the hope of a future for Russian life’. [PSS XX, 
21] Perhaps this interest can be explained by the Russian Orthodox view 
which the raskol practised: suffering was received with joy. Suffering was 
seen as a kind of gift to God to commemorate his suffering for humanity.?" 
In the light of Dostoevsky's intention to represent 'purification through 
suffering' in the novels as 'The Russian Orthodox view', raskol in the pro- 
tagonist's life and suffering, from being the symbol of schism, becomes 
the symbol of unity.?® 

The reason why theoretical discussions and systematisations are inad- 
equate is that they require the singling out of each detail: in order to 
examine a glass fragment, it is necessary to stop the movement of the 
novel kaleidoscope, whereas the creating author can conceive the whole 
structure in motion. Because of the infinite number of kaleidoscopic com- 
binations, it is impossible for an interpreter to find a definitive 'key' to 
the novels, or to juxtapose all their parts and components’ so as to pen- 
etrate the content of ‘their polyphonic sound’.?9 In Crime and Punishment 
these ‘invisible connections’ come out not only in visible contrasts, as 


26 On Dostoevsky’s interest in the raskol, see the commentary in PSS VII, 393-395. 

27 Joy in Christ’s suffering is the Russian Orthodox mood generally: ‘The Lord does not 
need our suffering, but he needs the mood which makes us (. . .) happy to suffer for Christ.’ 
Sergii (Stragorodskii), IIpaeocaaeuoe yuenue, 81. 

28 But this needs to be said with caution, since there are no explicit references by Dos- 
toevsky himself explaining the function of the protagonist's name and its connection with 
Mikolka. 

29 Several researchers see this as the real task; see Svitel’skii, “COumucpb mpi”, 218. 
According to T. Kasatkina, every symbolic detail in Dostoevsky’s world can be used to 
unlock the content of the whole. The problem with the method of her inquiry is, first, 
that every detail is primarily a detail in the novel's reality; the search for a symbolic inter- 
pretation is secondary. Thus, the horse in Raskolnikov's dream, say, is primarily a horse. 
Second, it is virtually impossible to prove that such symbolic interpretations are in accor- 
dance with Dostoevsky's conscious intentions. Clearly not every researcher needs to base 
his method on Bakhtin, as I have done; but a minimal requirement is that the status of 
the interpretation be methodologically justified in relation to Dostoevsky's intentions. In 
many places in her book Kasatkina seems to suggest that Dostoevsky was aware of the 
symbolic meanings she discusses. A third problem was already considered in Part I: Kasat- 
kina interprets Dostoevsky strictly in terms of the Russian Orthodox tradition. In this way 
(for all the richness and diversity of her symbolic analysis) she locks the characters and 
especially Dostoevsky himself up in their faith. In my view, an interpretation based on 
the tradition is legitimate only when the application of the method leaves all possibilities 
open. Kasatkina, O meopaweü npupode, 338; also 21; 41; 46; 392. 
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Thurneysen wrote, but also in the meaning of each small ‘visible detail’. 
I believe that this holism can be seen as an expression of the writer's idio- 
syncratic Russian Orthodox spirituality. 


11.4 The Brothers Karamazov 


Exposition of the Erotic Drama 


The second novel Thurneysen discusses is Dostoevsky’s last and most 
complex work, The Brothers Karamazov. In the third part of his book he 
explores this novel more thematically; here he gives a general summary. 
He finds a different central theme in the novel: ‘This time there stands, 
not as in Crime and Punishment, an idea, but woman, in the focus of their 
storms and catastrophes.’ [D, 18; Eng. transl., 21] The theme of eroticism 
requires Thurneysen to focus more on the relations between the charac- 
ters.3° Compared with Raskolnikov, the young woman Grushenka—the 
main exponent of this theme—is described more in terms of the narra- 
tive time context. But this discussion, too, contains inaccuracies, which 
are important for assessing the anthropology of early dialectical theology. 
In Thurneysen's reading, Raskolnikov's idee fixe and the eroticism of The 
Brothers Karamazov are essentially part of the same theological theme: 
eritis sicut deus. 


‘A father and three sons, and in their midst a woman for whom they 
desperately struggle with one another.’ [D, 17; Eng. transl., 21] He does 
not mention the fourth brother, the servant Smerdyakov, though it is he 
who kills the old Karamazov. Moreover, the youngest son Alyosha is not 
actively involved in this struggle. Thurneysen describes the relations as 
follows: ‘That is Grushenka, the woman. And on the other side, the Kara- 
mazovs. “Now these three carnal men observed each other with knives in 
their boot legs,” said Dostoevsky. And yet they are father and sons!’ [D, 19; 
Eng. transl., 23] However, it is only the old Karamazov and his eldest son 
Mitya who fight with each other over Grushenka. The middle son Ivan is 
in love with another woman—Katerina Ivanovna, Mitya’s fiancée. Though 
Ivan’s infatuation does affect his state of mind, other elements (the most 


30 In an unpublished postcard Thurneysen writes: ‘I am greatly looking forward to 
meeting you; I am bothered by all kinds of problems; I am stuck in “Karamazov” and rumi- 
nating there over Eros, which stands in the middle like the riddle of the sphinx.' [Postcard 
Thurneysen-Barth, 15-01-1921, KBA] 
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important being his search for God) relegate it to the background. It is 
relevant, too, that the misjudgement of the situation in the Dostoevsky 
quotation is made not by the narrator, but by the character Rakitin.?! 
[C£ PSS XIV, 74] 


Grushenka 


The description of the characters is also too narrowly focused on one 
aspect. This applies, for instance, to the life story of Grushenka. Thurney- 
sen portrays her character by quoting the statements of various persons 
in the novel. They show the contradictoriness of Grushenka: in a nutshell, 
she is ‘an angel’ and at the same time ‘a lady of pleasure’. But Thurneysen 
does not comment on the contradictory descriptions of her personality. 
He limits Grushenka's character to the theme of eroticism as representing 
the idea of eritis sicut deus. 


The acme of the enchantment of man is the bewitching through Eros. Here 
man first learns to know all his heights and depths; here he first sees what 
he is capable of. Burning folly, cold, soulless calculation, boundless pride, 
the urge to abuse others, prodigious, violent self-exaltation, and the wild 
force of self-contempt, even to the point of self-destruction, wantonness of 
cruelty and of love. Thus it surges up and down in the changing current. 
Man becomes godlike and devilish; for if anywhere, it is in the erotic that 
the parable of divine possibilities and realities is given. 

With the parable, however, there is also given the titanic temptation of 
the eritis sicut deus (Ye shall be like God), the temptation to make out of 
the parallel and allusion more than parable and allusion, the seduction to 
be superman, to be the man-god. In this seductive ambiguity lies the spe- 
cial danger of the zone in which Grushenka reigns, and the Karamazovs are 
enflamed by it. [D, 19-20; Eng. transl., 23-24] 


Grushenka's 'eroticism' is not as univocal as Thurneysen suggests, and is 
related to her biography. The novel tells us little and yet enough about 
this woman of twenty-two. She was born the daughter of a poor deacon 
and seduced by an officer at the age of seventeen. The officer immedi- 
ately abandoned her and out of necessity she becomes the mistress of a 
wealthy merchant in Skotoprigon'evsk (the town where the events take 


31 Rakitin is one of the few homogeneous characters in Dostoevsky: he is insolent, 
cowardly, scheming, mediocre, aware of it and therefore embittered. It is striking that 
Thurneysen presents Rakitin's ideas as those of Dostoevsky. Even such minor points show 
how Thurneysen is unable to interpret the characters in their individuality within the 
novelistic context. 
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place).?? Grushenka's biography is important for seeing that her character 
has many aspects, and that by no means all of these fit into the category 
of eroticism.?? 


This is confirmed, for example, by her religious awareness, which comes 
out most strongly in a scene from the chapter ‘A spring onion’ in the sev- 
enth book of The Brothers Karamazov.** Alyosha is visiting her for the first 
time and is able to touch Grushenka’s heart because he does not condemn 
her. She then tells him a parable about a wicked old woman who upon 
dying is thrown into the fires of hell. Her guardian angel is able to recall 
the only good deed she performed in her entire life: he tells God that 
she once dug up a spring onion from her garden and gave it to a beggar 
woman. God orders the guardian angel to take a spring onion and use 
it to pull the old woman out of the fiery lake. If he succeeds, she will be 
taken to paradise, if he fails, she will stay in hell forever. The guardian 
angel almost manages to pull the woman out of the fire, but at the very 
last moment she lashes out with her feet at the other sinners, who cling 
to her so that they may be dragged out too, while she cries: ‘I am being 
pulled out, not you, it’s my onion, not yours.’ [PSS XIV, 319] The onion 
then snaps, and now she must burn forever. 

Grushenka is saying in her parable that she is of little virtue, that she 
resembles the wicked woman. A deeper theological layer of this parable 
can be traced in the chapter ‘Cana of Galilee’, also from the seventh book. 
Alyosha’s mind assimilates Grushenka’s story in its own way: his beloved 
Starets Zosima, who had died the previous day, appears to him in a dream 
and tells of having been invited to Christ's feast, though he, too, has only 
given a spring onion. 

In this parable?* Grushenka also shows that she is aware of Christian 
ethics, but is unable to really practise it. This ethics is expressed in a 
conscious act when as an adult woman she meets again the officer who 


32 The name of this city consists of two words: *ckor"—'cattle' and *rrpurog"—the 
nominalised form of ‘to drive’. So the name means something like ‘the place to drive the 
cattle to', and can be seen as a reminiscence of the motto of The Possessed (Lk. 8:32—36). 
The prototype of Skotoprigon'evsk was Dostoevsky's favourite town Staraya Russa. 

33 These aspects emerge precisely in the various scenes into which she is introduced by 
Dostoevsky. Her traits include pride, rancour, self-denial, insolence, etc. That is why, like 
every character, she can only be understood within the kaleidoscope of the novel. 

3^ The Brothers Karamazov consists of four parts (in 12 books with separate chapters) 
and an epilogue. 

35 Robin Feuer Miller finds in Grushenka's story as well as in Myshkin's story of the 
woman with the baby (see below 'Thurneysen's God and Myshkin's God’ , pp. 232-3) the 
genre of parable, and draws a parallel with Dostoevsky's account of the Peasant Marey 
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dishonoured her, and is completely disappointed in him. At that point 
Grushenka starts to regret her behaviour which led Mitya to wish the 
death of his father. She understands that Mitya is the man she loves. These 
ethical-religious, psychological, and biographical details lend credibility to 
her decision to share Mitya’s fate and accompany him to Siberia when he 
is falsely accused of murdering his father. Thus, in view of her ambivalent 
character, it is too simple to say that she is subject to the temptation of 
eritis sicut deus. 


Mitya Karamazov 


Mitya Karamazov is the other character who, according to Thurneysen, 
must finish dreaming the dream of eroticism’ in order finally to realise 
the boundaries between God and man. [Cf. D, 21; Eng. transl., 24] To be 
sure, Miyta is an unbridled and sensual figure, but this is only one com- 
ponent of his character. He is also capable, for instance, of impulsively 
humiliating people in the most brutal fashion, as in the episode with the 
discharged Captain Snegirov, whom he drags out of an inn by his beard 
in a fit of anger. [PSS XIV, 176, 178-193] 

The same Mitya believes in God’s providence, as appears from his con- 
fession to Alyosha at the end of the chapter ‘Confessions of a passionate 
heart. “In free fall” from the third book. And in the chapter ‘Confessions 
of a passionate heart. In verse’, he confesses that he often feels attracted 
to the ideal of Sodom’. By this he means the aesthetic and ethical aspects 
of the conception of beauty. But the famous statement about beauty: ‘Here 
the devil is fighting with God and the battlefield is the human heart’ [PSS 
XIV, 100], relates to his own aesthetics. In Thurneysen’s account Mitya, 
under the spell of eroticism, strives consciously to become “Übermensch” 
or man-God. But in the first place, throughout the novel, he is also con- 
sciously occupied with Christian ethics, and more profoundly than Grush- 
enka; like her, he is not yet able to give it a real practical form. 


Interestingly, when Thurneysen talks about overstepping logical and 
ethical bounds with regard to beauty, he interprets beauty in The Brothers 
Karamazov only as the beauty of the woman, Grushenka. [Cf. D, 20; Eng. 
transl., 24] Female beauty is the reason why she is so attractive to the 
Karamazovs. In this connection he quotes a definition of beauty given 


(from A Writer's Diary), thus distorting the boundaries between the stories in the novels 
and Dostoevsky's journalistic use of a story. See Dostoevsky's Unfinished Journey, 75-85, in 
particular the final paragraph. 
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by a character in The Idiot: ‘Beauty is a mystery.’ [PSS VIII, 66; cf. D, 20; 
Eng. transl., 24] It is remarkable that he does not quote Mitya Karama- 
zov's own definition of beauty.?6 It occurs in the same conversation with 
Alyosha on the ideal of Sodom’ and goes: ‘Beauty’s a fearsome and terrible 
thing.’ [PSS XIV, 100]?7 

Furthermore, when Mitya explains the mysteriousness of beauty, he is 
clearly not just talking about the erotic: ‘Fearsome, because it’s indefin- 
able, and you can't define it, because God has only set riddles. Here oppo- 
sites touch each other, here contradictions live together. Brother, I’m not 
an educated man, but I have thought about this a lot. So many mysteries! 
Man is oppressed by too many mysteries on earth. Try to guess what you 
can and crawl dry out of the water.’ [PSS XIV, 100] This is in fact exactly 
the place in the book where Mitya describes himself (and the Karama- 
zovs) as ‘sensualists’. Mitya does not (at least not here) become involved 
in a deep religious struggle. He says that God has set too many riddles, but 
ultimately he takes them for what they are. He is not directly fighting with 
God, but with the Karamazov in himself. In short, the ‘ideal of Sodom’ is 
not the ideal of eroticism alone. 

Various extremes exist side by side in Mitya. Thus he is also capable of 
seriously mourning the suffering and poverty of the people. In a dream 
about a half-burnt-down village he wonders: ‘Why are the people poor, 
why is the baby poor, why is the steppe bare, why don’t they hug each 
other, kiss each other, why don’t they sing joyful songs, why have they 
become so black from the black suffering, why don’t they feed the baby?’ 
[PSS XIV, 456] In the novel these questions open up the possibility that 
one day Mitya may see the connection between his dream and his own 
actions. 


Evaluation of Eroticism as the Main Theme 


For Mitya, because of his unbridled nature, the end of the cathartic pro- 
cess seems even more distant than for Raskolnikov. This also applies to 
Grushenka, but the reason in her case is that her rancour has not yet been 
exorcised. Thurneysen’s following explanation, therefore, does not hold 
good: 


36 In itself it would be a legitimate approach to discuss the statements of characters in 
various novels thematically. But Thurneysen does not do this explicitly in his work. 

37 Dostoevsky saw beauty in aesthetic and ethical dynamics. In a religious sense Christ 
is the only aesthetic ideal. 
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From the very first, together with the possibility of intoxication and seduc- 
tion, there is given the superior possibility of resisting the enchantment, 
of awakening out of the seduction, of sanctifying the limits,—of knowing 
God. There where after titanic usurpations the unavoidable plunge to the 
depths follows, yes, there the dreamed of, usurped heaven can no longer 
be confused with the true heaven. When the erotic dream in which men 
and women dream of becoming gods is over, then perhaps there is enough 
sobriety and prudence at hand to enable one to see the especially strict 
inviolability of the boundaries here in this area. But where the confusion no 
longer exists, where—inevitably amid tortures and disappointments—the 
insight into the especially deep confinement of man as man and of woman 
as woman begins to become clear, there it is not far to the longing for a 
new and totally different form of mankind where there will be neither male 
nor female. And in this yearning there is perception of divine truth, for 
that is a yearning for something that is not accessible to man’s grasping, a 
yearning for resurrection. At the end of the book, with this longing on their 
lips, Mitya Karamazov and Grushenka, the infernal woman, stand before 
the gates of heaven, tired of the Odyssey of their passions. [D, 20-21; Eng. 
transl., 24-25] 


At the end of the novel (for instance in the chapter ‘Plans for Mitya’s 
escape’), Grushenka and Mitya are not standing ‘before the gates of 
heaven’, nor are they wearied by their erotic passions, nor have they ever 
tried to usurp heaven. They have both merely learnt to listen more to 
what has always formed part of their nature. They have become more 
conscious of the content of Christian ethics, that is, they now have the 
possibility of expressing it practically in their love. In this way they stand 
in the midst of life and face the choice of either going to Siberia or fleeing 
to America (since Mitya, though innocent, has been found guilty of the 
murder of the old Karamazov). 

In all this they retain their character. The eschatological nostalgia of 
these figures cannot be proved by referring to their ‘sighing’ for a situation 
in which eroticism will no longer play a role, because eroticism does not 
form the most important and certainly not the only component of their 
characters. Their eschatological hope has to do with their humanity and 
all its connotations, including sinfulness and desire for the ideal of love.?? 


38 The idea of ‘a different form of mankind’ in the quotation seems reminiscent of 
Dostoevsky’s statement in the “1864 entry’. But whereas for Dostoevsky it expressed the 
personal hope of a reunion with his wife in the life to come, Thurneysen uses the idea for 
an earthly ‘resurrection’ of the characters, ‘resurrection’ being meant as a literary image 
rather than in a strictly theological sense. 
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But the point is not that Thurneysen arbitrarily highlights a theme of the 
book, but that he confines the characters to one theme in order to sub- 
stantiate his theological views.?? A character is more than a theme (as in 
Thurneysen’s interpretation of The Brothers Karamazov) or an idea (as in 
his interpretation of Crime and Punishment). Thurneysen omits the oppor- 
tunity to interpret the religious element in the novels more correctly. For 
him the phenomenon ‘to be illustrated’ [BW I, 456] is always: the victory 
over the temptation to want to be equal to God lies in the recognition 
that God is God. 


1.5 The Idiot 


Prince Myshkin 


The Idiot is Thurneysen’s favourite novel. He calls the work ‘perhaps 
Dostoevsky’s most profound creation’. [D, 22; Eng. transl., 25] His discus- 
sion of The Idiot is almost twice as long as that of the other two novels. 
Thurneysen also describes the protagonist Prince Myshkin with more 
subtlety and depth, highlighting the contradictory aspects of his charac- 
ter. The reader is also told that Myshkin suffers from epilepsy and that he 
returns to Russia uncured from a European sanatorium. ‘A pleasant, shy 
man, full of goodness and of the simplicity of a child’ is the initial assess- 
ment of this figure. [D, 22; Eng. transl., 25] 

Thurneysen shows insight into Dostoevsky’s own intention to depict a 
‘positively excellent’ personality. According to Dostoevsky, this attempt 
has not really succeeded in literature so far, because the task is ‘infinitely 
difficult’, and he doubts his own capability.^? But he does know the true 


39 According to a somewhat schematic description in Zakharov, “Bparpa Kapamasospr': 
Merabusuka rekcra", 224, The Brothers Karamazov is ‘an encyclopaedia of various types of 
novel and genres’, in which each of the twelve books represents a genre. The term ‘genre’ 
in this context derives from Bakhtin. It is schematic in that all twelve genres can be found 
elsewhere in the novel too. Cf. Kucharz, Theologen und ihre Dichter, 66-67: ‘Though the 
question of eroticism is interesting and important, it is not the central problem of the 
book, nor is Grushenka by any means the main character. Fatherhood and the relationship 
between generations in both the familial and the social sphere, and the question whether 
everything is permitted if there is no God, are more important and equally plot-organising 
themes of the novel.’ 

40 Letter to S. Ivanova (1-1-1868): PSS XXVIIL, 251. He mentions Cervantes’ Don Quixote, 
Dickens’ Pickwick and Hugo’s Jean Valjean as the best examples in literature. Dostoevsky’s 
characterisation of Don Quixote as a character that ‘evokes pity for the beautiful that is 
mocked and does not know its own value’ forms one of the guidelines in the depiction 
of Myshkin. 
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orientation for this artistic task: '[I|n the world there is only one positively 
excellent person—Christ.’ [PSS XXVIIL, 251] In this way the figure of the 
'prince Christ' [PSS IX, 246, 249, 253] becomes central in the novel as the 
work progresses. Thurneysen had noticed that 'according to Dostoevsky's 
own witness, the profound problem of this book should point, to Christ. 
Exactly at this point the essential connection of Dostoevsky's knowledge 
with the ultimate knowledge of the Bible is unmistakeable.’*! [D, 31; Eng. 
transl., 35] 

In his interpretation Thurneysen does not make the mistake which Rus- 
sian exegetes have often made in the last few decades. He distinguishes 
the literary task the writer sets himself from the job of depicting a second 
Christ.?? A similar confusion could for instance be seen as the thrust of 
Barth's polemic question in “Der Christ in der Gesellschaft” [‘The Christian 
in Society]: Why can't we work up the pathos to defend ourselves against 
the outrageous fact that Dostoevsky has Christ walk through society as an 
idiot.^? Thurneysen addresses this theme more subtly: ‘Why must Prince 
Myshkin be an idiot? Because all human wisdom, everything that passes 
for a view of life or of the world among us is nothing else but the attempt 
to escape the question (as question!) about God, while not to avoid it but 
to face it squarely is the divine folly of the Idiot.’ [D, 40-41; Eng. transl., 46] 


For Thurneysen, Prince Myshkin is an excellent human being, but one 
with weaknesses and shortcomings. He points for instance to the comic 
aspects of this character. In the notes for the novel Dostoevsky himself 
intended to make his hero ‘sympathetic to the reader’, and emphasised 
the importance of the comic element in this attempt. [PSS IX, 239, 242] 
Dostoevsky carefully searches for a balance between the excellent and the 
earthly. He wants to do this not only by depicting the ridiculousness of the 
'virtuous' hero, as in Cervantes or Dickens, but by making his protagonist 
‘linnocent!’. Other important traits of the main character, which show his 


^! This aligns Thurneysen with the Western view of the novel. Both Catholic and Prot- 
estant writers see in Myshkin an authentic expression of biblical insights. See Guardini, 
Religióse Gestalten; Barsotti, Dostojevskij; Doerne, Gott und Mensch. But people familiar 
with Orthodox asceticism often regard Myshkin as a morbid character, see literature in: 
Lure, "]lIorwaruxa", 301. 

42 On this problem in Russian Dostoevsky studies, see Svitel'skii, “COumucb Mb", 205— 
228. It also occurs among Western researchers: 'Myshkin is Christ (...) and Nastasia is 
Mary Magdalene': Meyers, Painting and the Novel, 138. 

43 Barth, “De christen in de maatschappij," 37. 
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orientation to Christ, are his ‘modesty’ and ‘humility’. [PSS IX, 218; 227] 
Thurneysen implicitly takes Dostoevsky’s intentions into account: 


His contacts with people were characterised by strange informality and 
naiveté, and he seemed destined always to bring up the rear, to appear 
ridiculous everywhere, to be taken advantage of by all. And that is the way it 
turned out. From the first scene on, where in the General's waiting room he 
does not know at all how to behave toward the servant, to that soiree where, 
newly engaged, he pours out his heart in an uninhibited flow of words to a 
circle of persons from the highest society, and when he reaches the climax, 
with an awkward gesture breaks a costly Chinese vase, his social faux pas, 
his painful embarrassments, his lamentably clumsy acts are without number. 
[D, 22; Eng. transl., 25-26] 


The next passages of Thurneysen’s interpretation show his profound 
insight into the complicated problem of the protagonist’s actions. This 
includes a dialectical reversal of the question which according to Thur- 
neysen proceeds from Prince Myshkin. This question about his purpose 
in the world becomes automatically reversed and targets the others. 
The Idiot is not in fact a Bildungsroman. The actions of the hero do not 
have direct visible effects or consequences. Thurneysen emphasises this: 
‘The main attribute of his nature is its completely cryptic character. That 
which is affirmative and positive in his attitude is always the totally 
incomprehensible, because it is invisible and inaccessible, and it always 
works only indirectly and can be deduced only indirectly.’ [D, 26; Eng. 
transl., 29] 

Because Thurneysen stresses the indirectness of Myshkin’s conduct, 
he sometimes gives the impression that Prince Myshkin’s conduct really 
changes something in the lives of the characters. This happens in a sen- 
tence like: ‘This absolute fool begins to turn the world upside down; this 
one who is poor in spirit gives the clever and wise something to think 
about; this defenseless man reveals himself as the only one who is truly 
strong, this harmless one as a destroyer.’ [D, 22-23; Eng. transl., 26] But 
the real problem of the prince’s behaviour is that he does not visibly turn 
anything upside down. In this lies a deep tragedy of the life depicted in 
this novel. Myshkin is not of this world, nor can he fully participate in 
life, and this is partly the reason why he cannot change anything. Most of 
the figures he meets do not become aware in narrative time of what the 
confrontation with this unworldly person truly means. In the quotation 
Thurneysen seems to describe more his own impression than the true 
effect of Myshkin on the other characters. Below I want to look at some 
of these characters in somewhat more detail. 
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Nastasya Filippovna 


Thurneysen writes that only Nastasya Filippovna and Rogozhin seem con- 
genial to Myshkin: 


A pair of fearsome persons, Nastasya, a harlot, and Rogozhin, who is under 
her spell, appear near him as if they were the only ones congenial to him. 
Appalling developments take place. The Idiot is in love with the harlot. Yes, 
but what does love’ mean for him? The other murders her out of jealousy, 
and finally the two men spend a last night beside the corpse of the woman 
over whom they had contended, as she lies still and cold between them (...) 
[D, 23; Eng. transl., 26] 


Thurneysen does not go on to explain why Nastasya Filippovna and Rogo- 
zhin are so fearsome’ or in what way they are ‘congenial’ to the prince. 
His argument is based and focused on the unique figure of Myshkin. There 
are no implicit references to this congeniality either, since he only touches 
on the other characters. Indeed, according to Thurneysen, Myshkin has 
already reached a point where the characters in the other two novels end. 
As in the cases of Raskolnikov and Mitya Karamazov, Myshkin’s aim in 
life would be to unriddle the ‘ineffable’ of the last ground of creation, ‘the 
mystery of God’. For Thurneysen, Myshkin knows about his origin what 
the other two characters still need to experience ‘through pain and suffer- 
ing’, that is, ‘that this source cannot be found on earth, but is to be found 
in God, is God.’ [D, 29; Eng. transl., 32] This could be the reason why the 
prince, unlike Raskolnikov, does not try to explain this ineffable thing in 
earthly terms, or, unlike the Karamazovs, does not try to make an earthly 
image of it. He leaves it unspecified as ‘name, form, and appearance’. 
[D, 29; Eng. transl., 32] 

The characters are in fact congenial to each other. The shortest expla- 
nation for this is perhaps their loneliness. The attractive thing about the 
novel, at the same time, is that it does not give an unambiguous reason 
for the strong bond between these three characters. 


In the above quotation Thurneysen calls Nastasya Filippovna a ‘harlot’. 
Sonya Marmeladova was a ‘harlot’, whereas Nastasya Filippovna, like 
Grushenka, is a mistress. She descends from a noble family, but was 
orphaned at an early age. Her ward, Totsky, abused his power and seduced 
her at the age of sixteen. But he did provide her with a reasonable educa- 
tion. Because of her background, she has an even more painful sense of 
her social status than Grushenka, and her resentment runs even deeper. 
Partly for this reason, she is much less balanced and calculating at the 
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beginning of the novel. To call her a harlot ("Dirne") is to misunderstand 
the reason for her tragedy and demise. 

Nastasya’s romantic entanglements in the novel are confined to a trian- 
gle involving her, Prince Myshkin, and Rogozhin. She is powerfully drawn 
to Myshkin, but ultimately always chooses Rogozhin. In my view, this 
choice is far from being erotic, as Thurneysen’s interpretation suggests. 
Nastasya Fillipovna is the most complex of all Dostoevsky’s heroines. She 
is afraid that living together would damage the prince. She cannot escape 
Rogozhin: he, too, knows that she opts for a form of suicide by escaping 
from the prince to him.** He himself is completely addicted to the object 
of his love. His relationship with the prince is ambivalent: he hates him 
as a rival and loves him as a human being. 

Thurneysen correctly describes the nature of Myskhin’s love as pity. 
In a note for the novel Dostoevsky distinguished three concepts of love: 
passionate love, love out of conceitedness, and Christian love.*° ‘Pity is 
the most important and perhaps the only law of being of all humanity.’ 
[PSS VII, 192]^9 In Thurneysen's reading, however, Myshkin consciously 
represents a concept of Christian pitying love. This concept is contrasted 
with eroticism, which would be embodied even more by Rogozhin and 
Nastasya Fillipovna than by Grushenka and Mitya Karamazov. 


[Myshkin] loves her for the sake of the secret disharmony in her soul, for 
this disharmony hints of bondage, and bondage hints of redemption. She is, 
however, compelled by just this passionate love, more compelled than by all 
the passion that Rogozhin lavishes on her. 

It is as if here the magic of the erotic must give way before a stronger 
magic, for in this compassionate love it is not only woman, but mankind in 
woman, that feels reached and understood. ‘The prince?’ asks Nastasya. ‘He 
is the first person I have met in my life for whom I have really felt affection. 
At the first glance he believed in me, and so I also believe in him.’ All this 
does not result in reformation. Nastasya remains what she is and goes on her 
demonic way to the end. [D, 31; Eng. transl., 34] 


44 Fora more detailed interpretation of Nastasya Filippovna, see Kasatkina, O meopaweü 
npupode, 154-158. She bases her analysis on a passage from 1861, in which Dostoevsky com- 
ments on a quotation from Pushkin’s ‘Egyptian Nights’. [Cf. PSS XIX, 137] Kasatkina uses 
this passage to interpret Nastasya's Filippovna's flight. But her intertextual explanation 
does not clarify the human motivation of Nastasya Filippovna. 

45 Cf. PSS IX, 220: ‘There are three loves in the novel: 1) Passionate-immediate love— 
Rogozhin. 2) Love out of conceitedness—Ganya. 3) Christian love—Prince.’ 

46 Cf the other notes for the same characterisation of Myshkin in PSS IX, 218; 270. 
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Nastasya Filippovna is not destroyed by her demonic apostasy from God, 
but because given her depth and sensibility, she cannot maintain her situ- 
ation in life. Thus Myshkin becomes increasingly convinced that Nastasya 
Filippovna is mentally ill. Thurneysen ignores for instance the fact that 
she is a victim and no longer capable of overcoming her bitterness and 
pride. One therefore wonders what ‘noisy feast of love’ [D, 30; Eng. transl., 
34] Thurneysen is talking about, when he himself (in the above quotation) 
suggests that she wants to be approached as a real subject, and not just 
as an object of desire. 

However, if we look at other female characters in Dostoevsky's novels, 
it is true that Nastasya Filippovna lacks the humility of for instance Sonya. 
Thus she also lacks the strength which literally keeps Sonya alive, her belief 
that God ‘does everything’. [PSS VI, 248] In terms of character, Grushenka 
and Nastasya Filippovna are more complex and contradictory than Sonya. 
Nevertheless, Nastasya Filippovna knows what ideal love is. In a letter she 
describes the love of her rival: You are the only one who can love without 
egoism, you are the only one who can love not just for yourself, but for the 
one you love.’4” [PSS VIII, 379] ‘At any rate this woman— sometimes with 
such cynical and audacious behaviour—was really far more shy, tender 
and trustful than one might have supposed her to be,’ the narrator says.^? 
[PSS VIII, 473] 


Dostoevsky's original conceptions take on "flesh and blood" in the literary 
execution. In his interpretation Thurneysen reduces them to a concept in 
his own theological sphere. In the novels, references to God mainly relate 
to the life of the character in question. Thurneysen contrasts Nastasya 
Filippovna's 'demonic apostasy' from God as a theological concept with 
‘the true secret of Prince Myshkin’, that is: ‘{H]e makes God known. (...) 
In a totally incomparable way this comes out in his relation to Nastasya, 
in whose form he encounters woman. (...) Here it becomes quite clear 
what the erotic is (...) the most powerful, truly demonic embodiment of 
the Fall. [D, 30; Eng. transl., 33-34] 


47 There is another love triangle in the novel: Myshkin also loves the general's daugh- 
ter Aglaya Yepanchina. This love is mutual. The two women are rivals over the prince. 
Thurneysen does not even mention Aglaya.—The words of Nastasya Filippovna represent 
exactly Dostoevsky's own view of Christian love. Within Dostoevsky's kaleidoscope this 
means again that in the novel itself it is just one character's opinion of another. 

48 Remarkably, this is said about Nastasya Filippovna during a scene comparable with 
the confrontation between Grushenka and Katerina Ivanovna. 
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Thurneysen’s God and Myshkin’s God 


The question now is: which God does Myshkin ‘proclaim’? The different 
levels within the novel are crucial here. On the one hand there are analo- 
gies with the evangelical Christ figure.^? One of these is that the prince 
often has a presentiment of what is going to happen, or knows how and 
what others are thinking.®° His pitying love, too, is not confined to Nas- 
tasya Filippovna. The most striking example of this is the novel’s ending. 
Rogozhin has murdered Nastasya Filippovna; Myshkin, who has foreseen 
and feared this outcome, visits Rogozhin. He does not blame Rogozhin 
for anything and does not condemn him. Instead, both spend the night 
together near the corpse. For Rogozhin it is the beginning of a protracted 
nervous disease. The prince is unable to cope with the death of Nastasya 
Filippovna: he lapses literally into idiocy. All that is left of him is love, 
which is shown in the last image: Myshkin sits motionless next to Rogo- 
zhin and at any sign of restlessness in the sick Rogozhin he hastens ‘to 
stroke his hair and his cheek with his trembling hand, as if he wanted to 
comfort and soothe him.’ [PSS VIII, 507]?! 

The analogies with Christ attest to what Thurneysen rightly calls the 
indirectness of Myshkin’s conduct: 


Not through specific words or actions, because all his words and all his 
actions are in a totally indescribable manner full of indications of the mean- 
ing and origin of life in God. It is always as if he were trying to discover in 
all men and all things the traces of the original creation and the secret ten- 
dency toward resurrection that is within them. [D, 30; Eng. transl., 33] 


But the novel also contains specific statements by Myshkin which explic- 
itly reveal his religious views and conception of God. It is interesting to 
compare two such statements. The first can be found in the story which 
he tells Rogozhin about a simple peasant woman with a new-born baby on 
her arm. The baby smiles at the woman for the first time, upon which she 


49 Cf. e.g.: PSS VIIL 31, 45, 404. 

50 Cf. PSS VIII, 17, 23, 142, 180, 249, 303, 323, 378, 381, 470. 

51 Jnitially Dostoevsky was not entirely happy with the elaboration of his basic idea. 
On 25 January 1869 he writes to S.A. Ivanova: ‘But I’m dissatisfied with the novel; it hasn’t 
expressed even a tenth part of what I wanted to express, although I nonetheless do not 
disown it and I still love my unsuccessful idea.’ [PSS XXIX, 10; CL III, 127] Later, in the 
1876-1877 Notebook, he expresses more satisfaction with the novel, precisely with refer- 
ence to the ending: ‘NB. Not the critics, but the public has always supported me. Who 
among the critics knows the end of The Idiot—a scene of great power unprecedented in 
literature. Well, the public knows it.’ [PSS XXIV, 301] See also PSS IX, 419. 
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crosses herself. When asked by Myshkin why she does this, she answers 
that God is happy every time ‘a sinner kneels to him in prayer with all his 
heart’, just like a mother when she sees her child’s first smile. According 
to Myshkin, this aptly expresses the view of God as ‘our own Father and 
of God's rejoicing in man, like a father rejoicing in his own child, —the 
fundamental idea of Christ!’ [PSS VII, 184] That is why, for Myshkin, the 
essence of ‘religious feeling’ cannot be reduced to any rational explana- 
tion; ‘it is something entirely different, and it will always be something 
entirely different; it is something the atheists will always overlook, and 
they will never talk about that.’ [Ibid.] 

Myshkin does not proclaim an unknown, wholly transcendent God 
like Thurneysen and Barth. He feels attracted to the opposite: a view of 
a familiar and in this sense ‘known’ God. The image of God the Father's 
motherly joy also seems important because the woman’s wisdom consists 
in something that is depicted in human terms, but transcends the human 
image. This emphasises God’s transcendence without turning the personal 
aspect of the human relation to God into an abstraction. 

According to the prince, this indefinable essence of faith becomes clear- 
est on Russian soil. The same connection of religiosity with the Russian 
land is found in another passage: in Myshkin’s speech at the Yepanchins 
just before he knocks over a Chinese vase—a clumsiness which he had 
foreseen and feared. He says that he is ‘sometimes low’, because he loses 
faith. [PSS VIII, 458] His faith has an ideological colouring here, since he 
sees true Christianity only in Russia. In this he may seem to share Dos- 
toevsky’s own chauvinist views. Myshkin even goes so far as to say that 
Roman Catholicism ‘preaches the Antichrist’ and is even worse than 
atheism. [PSS VIII, 450]°? He concludes this from the idea that Roman 
Catholicism ‘believes that the Church cannot hold its own without univer- 
sal temporal power’ and is actually just a ‘continuation of the Holy Roman 
Empire’. In the novel this curious ideology is part of Myshkin’s ‘human’ 
stratification and has not been theologically aligned with his other ideas. 

Another layer of his exclamations can be taken to express the world- 
view that creation is united: 


52 Yet even here it is methodologically unsound to identify Myshkin with Dostoevsky: 
‘According to Dostoevsky, the greatest danger for mankind (...) lies not so much in 
straightforward atheism as in the distortion and in the confusion of the universal image of 
the true Christ.’ Esaulov, JIacxanvnocmo pycckoü cnosecnocmu, 274. This idea can be seen 
as that of the author, but it is expressed by the character in his context. 
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Oh, what do my suffering and pain mean if I have the power to be happy? 
I don’t understand how you can walk past a tree and not be happy that you 
see it! Or can talk to a man and not be happy that you love him! Oh, it’s only 
that I can’t express it... but how many beautiful things don’t you meet at 
every step, things even the most wretched man finds beautiful? Look at a 
child, at God’s sunrise, look at a blade of grass, how it grows, look into the 
eyes that gaze at you and love you... [PSS VII, 459] 


If we follow the idea voiced here, we can see a correlation between this 
passage and the one discussed earlier: man cannot but be ‘happy’ about 
creation, if he trusts that God as his own Father ‘rejoices’ ‘like a mother’ 
in his faith and remorse. But again it is ambiguous that Myshkin speaks 
these words just before he has an epileptic fit, on the same evening of 
his diatribe against Catholicism. Such details, too, point to the novel’s 
openness. 


Myshkin’s view of the divine origin is very different from the view Thur- 
neysen attributes to him, that ‘this source cannot be found on earth, but 
is to be found in God, is God.’ [D, 29; Eng. transl., 32] Myshkin’s argument 
clearly indicates that, for him, the origin of the world lies in God, in other 
words, it does not coincide with this world, but at the same time is in this 
world and can be perceived. The difference compared with Thurneysen’s 
view is that Thurneysen subsequently talks only about the divine element 
in Myshkin and attaches wrong conclusions to Myshkin’s ideas: 


And, moreover, when he tries to speak of that ultimate, great, inexpress- 
ible, of the divine which motivates him, and of which we can only speak in 
pictures and parables, then beauty serves him for a comparison, because he 
sees it in its earthly splendor especially full of the intimations of that inex- 
pressible other that he wants to speak about. ‘Beauty,’ he says in an impor- 
tant passage, ‘will redeem the world.’ But it remains for him intimation, 
picture, parable. It never becomes for him the matter itself. He celebrates 
no Olympian springtime with it. He does not let it seduce him to dreams of 
deification. [D, 29; Eng. transl., 32-33] 


Of Myshkin’s alleged statement, which he never actually makes in the 
novel,53 Kucharz notes: 


The idea that Prince Myshkin, the ‘Idiot’, who believes that one can turn 
the world around with the kind of beauty that Nastasya embodies, and who 
even believes that beauty will save the world, sees in it only a parable and 
an allusion is remote from what Dostoevsky wanted to express. In his vision 


53 The statement is attributed to the prince by Aglaya. Cf. PSS VIII, 436. 
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just before he has an epileptic fit Myshkin experiences precisely a fusion 
which ‘considered even in a healthy condition shows itself to be the highest 
harmony and beauty’, and in his view beauty will save the world. There is 
no restriction to parable and allusion here.’* 


Myshkin’s View “from God’s Perspective” 


Myshkin, who according to Thurneysen proclaims a fully transcendent 
God, ‘thinks’ and ‘talks’ from a point where God is: 


He never disturbs the boundaries of the last things, and never shortens the 
eternal distances. But he guards them. He is always seeking with all the 
power of his soul that ultimate point where everything has its end and its 
beginning in God, that ultimate point which is comparable only with death 
and birth. It is from that point that he thinks and speaks, or at least out 
of his striving to attain that point. (...) With this he proclaims his God. 
[D, 29-30; Eng. transl., 33] 


Myshkin is not a systematic thinker, and perhaps this is why he never pre- 
sumes to think from the perspective of death or from another viewpoint 
beyond the empirical.°° Dostoevsky’s characters show their humanity pre- 
cisely in their often spontaneous and contradictory words. Myshkin’s con- 
ception of beauty is therefore less abstract than in Thurneysen’s account. 


The same goes for Thurneysen’s image of ‘death’ and ‘birth’, which is not 
an original image of Myshkin. Myshkin tells of someone who had been 
sentenced to death, and was reprieved at the very last moment. Thurney- 
sen knows that Dostoevsky has incorporated his own memories in this 
passage. But Thurneysen misinterprets three elements. He ascribes this 
experience to Myshkin himself; he identifies Myshkin with Dostoevsky; 
and later in the text he talks about a perspective from death, whereas 
Myshkin talks about the moment before death.56 


In any case, when one like Dostoevsky-Myshkin draws his final insight into 
life from a moment that can be compared only to death, his vision and 
understanding of everything will necessarily be light-years removed from 
that everyday vision and understanding from which we are accustomed to 
gain our knowledge of the world and life. [D, 25; Eng. transl., 28] 


54 Kucharz, Theologen und ihre Dichter, 68. 

55 For instance, in his confused speech in the scene at the Yepanchins it is unclear how 
Russian ‘impetuosity’ relates to (re)discovering the land (motherland). [See PSS VIII, 452] 

56 Myshkin also tells what he imagines to be the feelings and thoughts that someone 
must have in the last minutes before death by guillotine. 
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Thurneysen implicitly describes this insight of Dostoevsky-Myshkin’ as the 
insight of an ideal person, whereas Myshkin also talks about the human 
weakness of a concrete person with this experience. Awaiting his death, 
his acquaintance realises that if he did not have to die now, he would 
henceforth make the most of every second of life. Myshkin asked him 
whether he had actually done this after his reprieve. But ‘he did not live 
this way and lost many, many minutes’. [PSS VIII, 53]°” Myshkin hopes to 
live ‘more cleverly’ than everybody, which means in this context that he 
wants to be aware of every moment of his life. The question is whether he 
succeeds, since Myshkin, too, is not a completely homogeneous person. 
In the next subsection I will look at the dark sides of his character. 


A Light and Dark Side of Myshkin 


Thurneysen sees Myshkin’s epilepsy as a sign that he has been chosen. 
He writes that '[t]he essential element’ in this ‘holy sickness’ consists in 
the presentiment of ‘the absolute moment of death’.5® [D, 24; Eng. transl., 
27-28] Thurneysen does not use an original image of Myshkin here either. 
Myshkin literally says about the last moment before an epileptic fit: ‘For 
me the strange saying that there will be no more time becomes somehow 
understandable.’ [PSS VIII, 189] Myshkin thinks neither from ‘an absolute 
moment of death’ nor from a situation when ‘there will be no more time’. 
Before an epileptic fit he only understands the ‘strange saying’ in Rev. 10:6. 
He finds it difficult to put into words the process of this understanding.°? 


57 Cf. Dostoevsky’s letter to his brother Mikhail after the staged execution: PSS XXVIIL, 
164. 

58 This view of Dostoevsky’s illness may have been inspired by Stefan Zweig’s Drei Meis- 
ter (1920). In an unpublished letter to Barth from 14 March 1921 Thurneysen expresses his 
admiration for Zweig’s interpretation: ‘Such reasonable people of the world should often be 
heard as speakers at the Aarau conferences in the future. Almost everything in this book is 
good—and said wisely and brilliantly to boot. I feel totally superfluous in comparison. Art- 
ists like Zweig with such deep endeavours are our closest relatives.’ [KBA; cf. BWI, 476] In 
fact he mentions Zweig in his Dostojewski (D, 3; 5). Zweig develops a kind of hermeneutical 
view of Dostoevsky’s illness: he writes in a spiritual ‘fever’, which is transmitted to the char- 
acters and to the reader as well. ‘Never has an artist’s suffering been more fruitful than this 
artistic transformation of epilepsy.’ Zweig, Drei Meister: Balzac—Dickens—Dostojewski, 
161. I. Volgin succinctly describes a tendency which Zweig can be seen to represent: ‘The 
tradition quite dominant at the beginning of the 2oth century, in which Dostoevsky was 
seen through the prism of his "perverse", “sick”, “underground” genius’. Volgin, JTocnednuü 
200 /Jocmoesckoeo, 151. In Thurneysen this view is given a different emphasis: Dostoevsky 
and his heroes consider life from the perspective of death (or God). 

59 The same image from Rev. 10:6 occurs in “the 1864 entry”. Dostoevsky, too, is extremely 
cautious about human interpretations of sinless existence in the ‘general Synthesis’. 
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Myshkin’s epilepsy is not just a sign that he has been chosen. His behav- 
iour in the novel is not only determined by his orientation to Christ, but 
also by his illness. In the first notes for the novel Myshkin is not at all 
conceived as a ‘prince-Christ’, but as a contradictory figure precisely with 
regard to religion. Dostoevsky says there of the protagonist: ‘A Christian 
and at the same time he does not believe.’ [PSS IX, 185]®° Despite the radi- 
cal change of the original idea, Myshkin’s contradictoriness continues to 
operate in the novel. 


The dark side of Myshkin is that he is not just unworldly in the Christian 
sense of the word. This is shown by the destructive aspect of his passive 
behaviour. As regards the minor characters, we can mention in this con- 
text Ippolit Terentiev and Ganya Ivolgin, who are increasingly irritated 
by the disparity between Myshkin’s sickly nature and his ideal conduct. 
Because of the same disparity, Myshkin has, on the one hand, left deep 
human marks on the life of the Yepanchin family. On the other hand his 
behaviour at their home (the evening when he knocks down the Chinese 
vase) compromises their social position (at that moment he is almost 
engaged to the youngest daughter of the family, Aglaya). Such contradic- 
tory possibilities of the kaleidoscopic combinations constitute the true 
depth of the novels. 


Myshkin’s Direct Action in Pre-Narrative Time 


Thurneysen sees only the positive side of the indirect influence which this 
character has on other people: 


The blessing that emanates from him, the answer which he represents, is 
incomparable with any other of the manifold answers, the friendliness, the 
edifying impressions which characterise the usual friend of man (...) And 
again, what is visible in him is always his not being that which others are— 
that is, his directness, his timidity, modesty, shyness. His tremendous igno- 
rance of how to deal with reality, his not being able to come to terms with 
it, are again and again the cause of his defeat, are again and again merely 


60 This dilemma comes out in sketches for the novel, in which the hero’s doubts are 
expressed in a dialogue, for example: ‘But that the execution on the cross baffles the mind. 
But He also overcame the mind.—So is it such a miracle?—Of course, it is a miracle, inci- 
dentally. ..—What?—Incidentally, there was a terrible cry.—What kind?—Eloi! Eloi!— 
But that is an obscuration.—I don’t know, but it is a terrible cry.’ [PSS IX, 184] Cf. a secular 
repetition of this idea in later notes: PSS IX, 242: ‘The prince tells children about Chris- 
topher Columbus and that one really must be a great person to resist, as an intelligent 
person, even common sense.’ For detailed information, see PSS IX, 342-410. 
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the indication that he has nothing to represent that others could grasp. 
[D, 26; Eng. transl., 29-30] 


The example which Thurneysen uses to illustrate the indirectness 
of Myshkin's behaviour is ‘this strange saint's friendships with children’. 
[D, 26; Eng. transl., 29] ‘The pages of this book are filled with indescrib- 
ably tender scenes of children.’ [D, 25-26; Eng. transl., 29] But the story 
about Myshkin’s friendship with children shows precisely that he can also 
proceed directly and actively. The story relates to the prince’s memories 
of his life in Switzerland. In that period Myshkin befriended young gentle 
Marie, who was seduced and deceived by a man, and had to return to 
her native village. The people in the village were hostile towards Marie. 
It was difficult for her even to get work that others did not want and she 
therefore went hungry. 

With much patience and after many candid conversations Myshkin 
was first able to win over the children for Marie and gradually, via the 
children, could also influence the parents to view the situation in a dif- 
ferent light. In a certain sense Prince Myshkin succeeded in helping her: 
when Marie dies of consumption, she is ‘almost happy’ thanks to the 
friendship of Myshkin and the children. [PSS VIII, 63] His memory of 
Marie and the children is the only episode which shows the prince in an 
active role. This falls outside of narrative time. In narrative time Myshkin’s 
ethics are expressed more in attitude than explicitly in words. At the same 
time his relationship with people becomes increasingly complicated and 
confused.®! 


Thurneysen rightly says that factually nothing has changed in the lives 
of others after they have come into contact with Myshkin. But on a differ- 
ent level, according to Thurneysen, something more important has hap- 
pened: Myshkin’s conduct expresses a reference to the last forgiveness 
of sins. The practical result of his behaviour should be zero according to 
Dostoevsky’s conception too; the prince should not be able to change the 
world around him.* The task of this character in the world was to leave 
a mark in the hearts of others. 


61 As in the scene at Nastasya Filippovna’s apartment: he stays with her and brings 
shame upon Aglaya (who is almost his official fiancée at that moment) by making her 
walk alone in the streets. 

62 In his notes for the novel Dostoevsky writes: ‘NB. The prince only touched on 
their existence. But what he could do and take upon himself, all this died with him.’ [PSS 
IX, 242] 
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In general Thurneysen’s reading of The Idiot is his most subtle interpre- 
tation, but shows the same problems as his other interpretations. First, 
Thurneysen is insufficiently alive to the characters as individuals and in 
their individual faith (or lack of faith). Second, he constantly uses the idea 
of an absolutely transcendent God.9? These problems also play a role in 
the last part of his book, which I will discuss below. 


11.6 Part Three of Dostojewski 


Anthropology and Hermeneutics 


We saw that Thurneysen does not discuss the heterogeneity of the char- 
acters. This is true of Crime and Punishment, The Brothers Karamazov, and 
The Idiot. One could say that Thurneysen has read Dostoevsky’s novels as 
typical nineteenth-century novels, in which the omniscient narrator is a 
controlling and coordinating voice behind the characters. Sometimes he 
has identified this omniscient narrator with the author, sometimes with 
the historical person Dostoevsky, sometimes with the characters. In this 
way he has given answers to the religious questions which are left open in 
the novels. This is both a literary-theoretical and a theological problem, as 
Thurneysen’s reads Dostoevsky and the characters according to theologi- 
cal ideas which are not their own. The same criticism will apply to the 
last part of his book. 


In the third and longest part Thurneysen elaborates the theological 
insights gained in his analysis of the three great novels. He repeats the 
dialectical reversal of question and answer: ‘We came to Dostoevsky 
with the question of man, and he answered us by returning our question 
in the picture of a man who is himself nothing but a single great ques- 
tion, the question of the origin of his life, the question of God.’ [D, 32; 


63 Cf. Kucharz, Theologen und ihre Dichter, 69: ‘Thurneysen rightly points to the pro- 
found otherness and mysteriousness of the Idiot, but he distorts rather than illuminates 
the prince’s ideas and ideals through his interpretation from a “dialectical” perspective. 
The Idiot suffers from an inability to speak clearly, but he is by no means someone who 
wants to remain unclear in principle, so as not to encroach upon the mystery of God, as 
Thurneysen believes. God, whom he does in fact seek to proclaim, is not understood by 
Myshkin as the source that cannot be found on earth, but as the highest synthesis of life. 
This way of looking at things, this desire to see and bring God and the world together, 
characterises the Idiot’s perspective, whereas Thurneysen and Barth are keen to separate 
the two as carefully as possible.’ 
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Eng. transl., 37] Thurneysen believes that all human relations and inner 
states in Dostoevsky refer to the unknown God. All figures in Dostoevsky 
seem ill because they are searching for the ultimate answer: ‘It is only 
in the question that man can get hold of this ultimate answer, however, 
because it is an ultimate answer. But in this he does get hold of it.’ [D, 32; 
Eng. transl., 37] 

In the novels none of the characters receive an answer to the question 
about an unknown God in Thurneysen’s sense. The religious questions 
and answers ofthe characters are intrinsically different from his questions 
and answers, and are always heard in their context. Here a transposition 
of hermeneutics and theology seems to take place in Thurneysen. I will 
return to this point in the last chapter. 


Dostoevsky always thinks of God from the perspective ofindividual human 
beings and via Christ, and he shares Russian Orthodox spirituality, which 
is based on a belief in the solidarity of mankind in God via Christ. This 
solidarity resonates in the novels in the reality ofthe individual characters 
and their interrelations, in all the small details and visible and invisible 
connections. In this way we can also talk about a character’s double bond 
with God (see p. 37). We have just as little access to ‘the man in man’ of 
the characters as we do to the living person Dostoevsky. In Thurneysen 
the characters and the creation mostly seem abstract, or pure idea. This 
is due to his views on the nature of Dostoevsky's literary method, and on 
the theological principles which he himself applies. 

Thurneysen does not want interpret Dostoevsky's realism as psychology 
or metaphysics. If the author is to be called a metaphysician, he writes, 
‘then his metaphysics is in any case, in the strict sense of the word, a 
transcendental metaphysics which does not take any material principles 
into consideration.’ [D, 37; Eng. transl., 42] Chapter 6 showed that Kantian 
philosophy does not hold good for Dostoevsky’s thought. Perhaps Thur- 
neysen cannot theologically afford to admit the divine element in time 
and space in Dostoevsky.9^ As indicated in my interpretation of a number 


64 As Barth and Thurneysen worked on the same theological project, I can refer here 
to McCormack's Karl Barth’s Critically Realistic Dialectical Theology, 246: '"Metaphysics", 
as Barth understood it, refers to the classical attempt to provide an account for the order 
which a human subject observes in the world about her. Extrapolating from observed phe- 
nomena, she posits the existence of a First Cause or a First Principle. It is the rejection 
of this order of knowing which is in view when we speak of Barth as “anti-metaphysical”’; 
248: ‘Barth’s (...) purpose is to locate God beyond the realm of any and every conceptu- 
ality readily available to us, whether through a via negativa or a via eminentiae or a via 
causalitatis. The being of God lies on the far side of the “line of death” which separates 
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of scenes, the author's activity in the novels is precisely focused on reck- 
oning with every material principle of the being that he describes. Only in 
this way can he indicate the “Jenseitige”, what comes from beyond, in the 
empirical world. Here, too, I have in mind the Eastern Orthodox idea of 
the complete transcendence of God's essence and the immanence of the 
divine energies. In this context one could call Dostoevsky an immanent 
metaphysician. To put it in a nutshell: in Dostoevsky the characters live; 
according to Thurneysen they ask about the unknown God. 


1.7 Eschatology and the Drunkard Marmeladov 


Thurneysen's abstraction of Dostoevsky's anthropology influences his dis- 
cussion of all other theological themes, such as eschatology. According to 
Thurneysen, Dostoevsky's characters make the absolutely unknown God 
into a known god. In the novels discussed the writer shows from vari- 
ous critical approaches (cultural, social, revolutionary criticism) that the 
attempt to become God is in vain. But for God things are possible which 
are impossible for man. God himself takes the initiative to help a rebel- 
lious person. In Dostoevsky this occurs in references to the resurrection, 
as in the epilogue of Crime and Punishment. Dostoevsky's eschatology is 
an eschatology of forgiveness of sins: 'Over the dark abysses of the human- 
ity which he depicts there glows from the beyond the light of a great 
forgiveness.’ [D, 39; Eng. transl., 44] 

In developing the basically correct point that Dostoevsky assigns escha- 
tological insight to marginal figures (such as Myshkin and Sonya Marme- 
ladova), Thurneysen quotes the speech by the 'constantly drunken father 
Marmeladov. Whereas all others are concerned to establish themselves 
without God, Marmeladov proclaims ‘in a cellar saloon (...) the forgive- 
ness on the last day in ecstatic terms.’ [D, 41; Eng. transl., 47] I quote these 
words from Crime and Punishment below, and then examine Thurneysen's 
rendering: 


but he will take pity on us who took pity on all and who understood every- 
thing and everybody, He is One [Egquuprii], He is therefore the Judge. He will 
come that day and ask: ‘But where is the daughter who sacrificed herself 
for her ill-tempered and consumptive stepmother and for young children 


the world of time, things, and people, together with every conceptuality bound to it, from 
the eternal. (...) He is the God who is Unknown and, humanly speaking, unknowable.' See 
also 224; and 319-322, where the author expounds Przywara's criticism of the absolutely 
transcendent God in Rómerbrief Il. 
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that are not her kin? Where is the daughter who took pity on her earthly 
father, the worthless drunkard, and was not deterred by his bestial nature?’ 
And he will say: ‘Come here! I have already forgiven you once... Forgiven 
you once...Your many sins are forgiven now too, because you have loved 
much...’ And he will forgive my Sonya, He will forgive, I am sure that he 
will forgive ...I felt it just now in my heart when I saw her!... And he will 
judge and forgive everybody, both the good and the bad, both the wise and 
the meek... And when he has done with everybody, he will also speak to us: 
‘Come out,—he says, — you too! Come out, drunkards [mpaHeupKue], come 
out weaklings [czra6euskue], come out you insolent churls [copomnunkn]. 
And we will all come out without shame and stand still. And he will say: You 
are swine! Images of the beast, and of his stamp; but come you too!’ And the 
wise will speak, the clever will speak: ‘Lord! Why do you receive these?’ And 
he will say: ‘That is why I accept them, wise ones, that is why I receive them, 
clever ones, because none of these believed themselves worthy...’ And he 
will stretch out his hands to us and we will kneel ... and weep .. . and under- 
stand everything! Then we will understand everything! .. . and everyone will 
understand... even Katerina Ivanovna .. . even she will understand . . . Lord, 
thy Kingdom come! [PSS VI, 21] 


In these words Thurneysen reads the following answer: 


Because forgiveness is not proclaimed by the wise and the clever, by the 
pious and the righteous, therefore the very stones cry out; because it has 
been forgotten in the churches, it rings forth in the streets. Because men 
have become clever, righteous, wise, and pious without God, therefore God 
stands in a corner of the earth and is seen and understood only by those 
who have been cast out and disinherited, by those who are depraved and 
corrupt. [D, 42; Eng. transl., 47] 


The wise and clever have become wise without God, but God is able to 
create children of Abraham from stones, in a reminiscence of Matt. 3:9. 
The marginal figure, the alcoholic, does not want to become wise without 
God and hopes for the last forgiveness of sins. Up to this point Thurney- 
sen is right. But if the quotation is compared with the text of the novel, 
it becomes clear that Marmeladov’s resurrection, forgiveness, hope and 
faith are much more personal than Thurneysen makes it appear. Marme- 
ladov is thinking of his daughter, who voluntarily sells her body because 
she dearly loves her family.6° He emphasises that they are not even ‘her 
kin’, but her ‘ill-tempered’ stepmother and children. Marmeladov ‘knows’ 


65 Cf. the repetition of the expression ‘loved much’ used by old Karamazov for Grush- 
enka. The ‘meek’ Father Iosif responds to this allusion by saying that Christ ‘did not for- 
give for such love’. [PSS XIV, 69] This conversation occurs almost literally in a note for 
A Writer's Diary (1876). [PSS XXIV, 209] Dostoevsky also discusses this misinterpretation of 
the Gospel passage in the May edition of that year. See PSS XXII, 19-20. 
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that his daughter is forgiven; he has felt it ‘in his heart’. Marmeladov ends 
his speech with a thought for his mortally ill wife Katerina Ivanovna— 
Sonya’s stepmother. Thurneysen omits these direct relationships with 
others, and thus removes the actual religious core from Marmeladov’s 
entire ‘ecstatic’ speech. 

Precisely these thoughts for his loved ones are important for under- 
standing the pain and the eschatological conception of this character. 
Marmeladov is caught in a vicious circle: he feels deeply ashamed that 
he is to blame for not being able to maintain his family, and in despair 
he starts to drink more. He hopes that in the sight of the Forgiving God 
his loved ones will understand and forgive him. Hence he concludes his 
speech: ‘Lord, thy Kingdom come!’ This is one of the backgrounds to his 
speech. Marmeladov’s eschatology is relational; the eschatology shown by 
Thurneysen is not relational. 


11.8 Attack on Religion and the Church in the ‘Poem’ about the 
Grand Inquisitor 


Introduction to the Problems regarding van Karamazov 


Thurneysen goes on to discuss the attack on religion and the Church in 
the ‘poem’ about the Grand Inquisitor, and Ivan Karamazov's conversa- 
tion with the devil, who appears to him at the end of the novel and makes 
him delirious. Of Dostoevsky's entire oeuvre Ivan’s rebellion against 
God and his narrative about the Grand Inquisitor take pride of place in 
Dostojewski and Rómerbrief II. These episodes have also been the main 
focus in secondary literature. 


Thurneysen identifies Ivan with his fiction, the Grand Inquisitor. He also 
sees the Grand Inquisitor as the devil. Next, he identifies Ivan with the 
devil that appears to Ivan. He repeatedly quotes the characters' words as 
if they belong to Dostoevsky. [D, 46; 47; 48; 49; 53; Eng. transl., 49, 50, 52, 
53, 56, etc.] Finally, Thurneysen states that ‘on the whole’ Dostoevsky for- 
mulates his criticism of the Church and religion via Ivan Karamazov. 


Ivan recounts his ‘poem’® about the Grand Inquisitor to his brother Alyosha; 


he has never written it down. Ivan has the Grand Inquisitor consider the 
possibilities of organising earthly happiness. Ivan develops an idea about 


66 As Ivan himself mockingly calls it (PSS XIV, 224). 
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an episodic appearance of Christ in sixteenth-century Seville at the time of 
the Inquisition. The God-man is immediately recognised by the people,— 
Ivan says that one of the most beautiful places in the poem could describe 
why Christ is recognised. He depicts Christ in poetic metaphors: ‘The sun 
of love burns in his heart, the rays of Light, Wisdom and Power flow from 
his eyes and, poured out before the people, cause their hearts to tremble 
with reciprocal love.'97 [PSS XIV, 227] He performs miracles, heals the sick 
and raises a seven-year-old girl from the dead by pronouncing once more 
‘Talitha cumi’, the only time in the legend that he speaks. 

Suddenly the Grand Inquisitor appears, an old grey-haired man who for 
many years has had the people in a stranglehold. The day before he had 
nearly a hundred heretics burned ‘ad majorem gloriam Dei’. On his orders 
the guards arrest the God-man and take him to a narrow cell in the build- 
ing of the Holy Office. The people, rejoicing shortly before, are now silent, 
for the power of the Grand Inquisitor is so great ‘and the people are so 
habitually, submissively and tremulously obedient to him that the crowd 
immediately makes room to let the guards pass.’ [PSS XIV, 227] 

At night the Grand Inquisitor visits his Prisoner. He embarks on a long 
tirade, enjoining Christ to silence, because he refuses him the right to ‘add 
anything to what was said fifteen centuries ago’; that would ‘endanger the 
freedom of human faith, because it will appear as a miracle, while the free- 
dom of their faith was dearest to you, fifteen hundred years ago.'68 [PSS 
XIV, 229] The actions of the Grand Inquisitor and the people’s response 
already make it clear that he is essentially not an advocate of freedom at 
all. He cares only that Christ will be given no chance to interfere in the 
order instituted through his power. The next morning he will consign the 
Prisoner to the stake, but now the God-man must listen. 


God as the Imaginary Vanishing Point 


Thurneysen sees the long speech of the Grand Inquisitor as another rep- 
resentation of his own theme, namely religion and the Church which try 


$7 V. Komarowich has pointed to the similarity between this image of Christ and the 
depiction of Christ in the poem “Frieden [Peace]" by Heinrich Heine. See PSS XV, 558. 
A reminiscence of this poem, translated into Russian by M.V. Paskhov in 1872, already 
appeared in Dostoevsky's The Raw Youth (1875). [PSS XIII, 379] 

68 Here the methodological problem of the character's double relation to God from Part 
I comes up again. The relation of the Grand Inquisitor to the Prisoner is different from 
the situation described there: he knows that he is dealing with Christ, but this Christ is a 
character devised by Ivan. 
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to make a known god out ofthe unknown God. The title of Grand Inquisi- 
tor refers to the Catholic Church, but Thurneysen believes that the criti- 
cism is valid for the Church as an institution.9? This can be inferred from 
the quotation below, in which he applies an image that occurs elsewhere 
in the book too. He compares the ‘other-worldly God’ with an imaginary 
point outside the boundaries of a painting, a vanishing point to which all 
the lines of the painting are related: 


Man finds his creatureliness unbearable, the relationship (and the negation 
that accompanies it) of his entire visible life to the eternal, invisible creation 
of God, standing under God’s judgment, lying on God’s scales. And he seeks 
to be rid of his God by gaining control of him. The vanishing point in the 
beyond” is shoved into the picture; God himself becomes a component part 
of the spiritual and historical reality of man, and with that he becomes God- 
no-longer, an idol. [D, 45; Eng. transl., 51] 


Thurneysen here compares the non-God’ of religion and the Church with 
a vanishing point that has been moved into the painting. In his view, this 
falsification of the true God is what Ivan’s poem is about. He rightly calls 
the freedom which Christ brought to humanity the intrinsic core of the 
poem, so to speak, as the possibility of moving the vanishing point out- 
side the painting again. Later a curious hermeneutical application of the 
same metaphor will be discussed, in which he places Dostoevsky on this 
‘imaginary point’ outside the painting (i.e. directly on God's viewpoint). 


The Grand Inquisitor's Conception of Freedom in the Novel and in 
Thurneysen 


Thurneysen starts his interpretation of the poem with a definition of 
freedom: ‘“freedom,” that is, an other-worldly, paradoxical basing of life 
on God, which finds expression in making all of life problematical.’ [D, 46; 
Eng. transl., 52] Yet Thurneysen passes off his own view as the view which 
the Grand Inquisitor dismisses. The accusation which the Grand Inquisi- 
tor levels against Christ is that, when he rejected the three temptations in 
the desert, he gave man too much freedom without taking man's feeble- 
ness into consideration: man cannot cope with so much freedom. The 


$9 One could interpret the meaning of the prophecies in the poem even more broadly, 
like Archbishop Ioan (Shakhovskoi): Dostoevsky did not depict the Grand Inquisitor as a 
certain social or ecclesiastical type, but as a soul "of this world", who can appear both in 
an ecclesiastical robe and in rough [rpy6oii] clothing, who can be active in various epochs 
and societies.’ Ioan (Shakhovskoi), K ucmopuu pycckoü unmennuzenyuu. 

70 ‘{I]n the beyond’ was added only in the second edition of Dostojewski (1922). 
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refusal to accept the temptations was Christ’s greatest error: ‘For these 
three questions unite and predict as it were the entire further history of 
mankind and produce three images in which all the irresolvable contra- 
dictions of human nature will be joined together throughout the earth.’ 
[PSS XIV, 230] The Grand Inquisitor devotes the next part of his speech 
to these three crucial questions. 


‘Man must be able to stand in a threefold tension if he would be true to 
the deepest meaning of his life,’ is how Thurneysen views this accusation 
[D, 46; Eng. transl., 52], and he goes on to discuss the first and the second 
temptation." Although Christ is silent, the Grand Inquisitor's speech is 
addressed to him. Thurneysen turns this into a parable in a way that 
completely ignores the actual dialogical context of this monologue. He 
also disregards the crux of Ivan’s poem, namely that the answer to the 
question of freedom is already implied in the confrontation of the Grand 
Inquisitor with his Prisoner. Thurneysen answers for the silent Christ by 
putting forward the unknown God. 


The First Temptation in the Desert 


With regard to the first temptation, the Grand Inquisitor blames Christ 
for not offering people the freedom bought with ‘loaves’. A starving per- 
son can never be virtuous. ‘Give them enough to eat, and then ask for 
virtue.’ [PSS XIV, 230] According to the Grand Inquisitor, this is what 
people themselves will also say to Christ. But Thurneysen’s account is: 


He [man] must be able to deny himself ‘bread’, earthly satisfaction, indi- 
vidual and collective earthly happiness, the kingdom of God on earth, that 
‘eternal life in this world,’ as it is called in another passage. For ‘man does 
not live by bread alone.’ The meaning of life does not lie in this life, but in 
God. [D, 46; Eng. transl., 52] 


Thurneysen does not give an interpretation or summary of the Grand 
Inquisitor’s words, but reads the Prisoner’s silence according to a certain 
conception of God.” 


7! Thurneysen leaves aside the Grand Inquisitor's visions of the future and conception 
of history in relation to the third temptation. 

72 In this way he also cancels the significance of the indirect element in Dostoevsky's 
writing. 
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For the Grand Inquisitor, the essence of Christ’s error lies in a fundamen- 
tal misunderstanding of human nature: the simplest physical needs are 
of primary importance to most people, who ‘are unable to forego earthly 
bread for the bread of heaven’ and therefore merely ‘serve as chattels for 
the great and strong’ [PSS XIV, 231; see also PSS XIV, 234], that is, for a 
small number of true disciples of Christ, who do have the strength to fol- 
low their priorities. But history proves that people are incapable of imi- 
tating Christ, because they are ‘too weak’, ‘depraved’, ‘ungrateful’, and 
‘rebellious’. However, the Grand Inquisitor's concern is precisely for the 
millions of weak people, to whom he and his accomplices will have to lie 
that they are still acting in the name of Christ. He sees this lie as a painful 
voluntary sacrifice which he and his confederates will have to make for 
the sake of man’s happiness. 


In the first temptation the Grand Inquisitor sees ‘the great mystery of the 
world’, ‘of man as an individual and of humanity as a whole’, because 
the distribution of bread is directly connected with power. Had Christ 
accepted the temptation of the loaves, he would have been given domin- 
ion over mankind and at the same time saved it from its ineradicable need 
to create an idol: 


When man finds freedom, there is no concern more incessant and torment- 
ing for him than to find as soon as possible the one to whom he can bow 
down. (...) To whom should we bow down? (...) This need for common 
worship is therefore the fundamental torment of each man as an individual 
and of humanity as a whole from the beginning of time. [PSS XIV, 231] 


The old priest thus understands freedom primarily as freedom of con- 
science. People will not miss the freedom taken from them if only human 
conscience ‘is lulled to sleep’, that is, if the first temptation is accepted. 
‘For the mystery of human existence does not consist in life itself, but in 
that for which one lives.’ [PSS XIV, 232] Here the Grand Inquisitor agrees 
with Christ. But although Christ knew how tempting but also tormenting 
freedom is for man, he made it the principal requirement for imitation. 
He who loved man so much that he came to suffer for him, thus acted as 
if he did not love man at all, because he extended freedom of conscience 
as far as possible instead of abolishing it. Thurneysen’s summary: 


Man must therefore accept this questionable and uncertain nature of his 
being for the sake of the allusions that it contains. He must accept it with- 
out tangible guarantees, with ‘empty hands,’ as Dostoevsky says, and follow 
these allusions, remain obedient to the other-worldly meaning of his life. 
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He must accept the loss of his earthly security in order to win an entirely 
different security that is totally inconceivable to him. 

Like Israel of old, he is again and again confronted by the choice either to 
be immediately dependent on God himself, on God alone, on the unknown, 
other-worldly God (and does that not mean stepping out into the void?) 
(...) [D, 47; Eng. transl., 52-53] 


We have already heard almost the same idea. Not from Dostoevsky, how- 
ever, but from the Grand Inquisitor. Here, too, Thurneysen’s explicit inter- 
pretation misses the implicit message in Dostoevsky. 


The Grand Inquisitor continues: ‘Instead of the harsh ancient law, hence- 
forth man had to decide with his free heart what is good and what is 
evil, with only your image as a guide.’ [PSS XIV, 232] But freedom of ethi- 
cal choice can never make man happy. The Grand Inquisitor repeats that 
a humanity saddled with the burden of freedom will inevitably reject 
Christ's teachings. Thurneysen apparently follows him in this idea. But, 
contrary to the Grand Inquisitor, he states that man must dare to leap into 
the dark to find the Unknown God. 


(...) or to be dependent then on his peers, on earthly gods, on kings or 
governments. Here he does not step out into the void; here there are vis- 
ible, tangible idols; here bread and happiness are promised and passed out. 
There is 'something that is no longer subject to doubt about its being wor- 
thy of worship,’ ‘something that all can at once worship directly,’ an earthly 
kingdom that is consequently only of this world, and we know what that 
means! [D, 47; Eng. transl., 53] 


The passage in Ivan's poem from which Thurneysen quotes here differs 
subtly but crucially from his interpretation. The Grand Inquisitor does 
not contrast the clear-cut Old Testament law with an absolutely unknown 
God, but with Christ. The law offers a solid ethical footing; he presents the 
example of Christ as the ideal as vague, unclear, and therefore impracti- 
cable. Thurneysen sees a parallel here to his conception: 


This choice is the freedom’ of man. He who decides for God takes the 
leap from the ground of human surety off into the dark. To wish to have it 
some other way would be to sell your birthright for a mess of pottage. 'For 
what kind of freedom is that, if obedience is bought with bread?' the Grand 
Inquisitor says to Christ. What kind of God is that to whom man is true in 
any way but unconditionally and to the utmost? But who dares accept this 
new and fearful, this boundless, kingly freedom? Who dares take the leap 
into the dark? Who dares accept God? [D, 47; Eng. transl., 53] 


Thurneysen does not write: "Who dares accept Christ?, which would be 
more in the spirit of the poem. He pursues the theme of leaping into the 
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dark, repeating it further on. According to Thurneysen, man is subject 
to three pressures in life: he should not count on earthly happiness, nor 
should he consider his spiritual existence assured. The hardest step is the 
third, when man must also abandon his familiar conception of God. The 
leap into the dark is made in total uncertainty. Man must pass through 
the ‘purgatorial fires of doubt’? to arrive at the true God in his faith. 
[D, 49; Eng. transl., 54] 

When he later returns in his discussion to the issue of freedom, this 
view is again related not to Christ, but to 'this venture, this leap into the 
dark’. [D, 56; Eng. transl., 61] In Dostoevsky the extension of freedom in 
Christianity compared with Judaism also means that the law is restricted 
to the love commandment (Matt. 22:37-39), that is, to the law of Christian 
love. From this perspective man is far from taking a leap into the dark, 
since he has Christ as light-bearer, as moral yardstick. This applies both to 
the novels and to the ego documents. In Ivan's poem this is also expressed 
in the silent Christ. In a note Dostoevsky remarked: ‘I do have a moral 
model and ideal— Christ. I ask: would he have burnt the heretics—no. 
Well then, the burning of heretics is therefore an immoral act. (...) The 
Inquisitor is immoral if only because he could accommodate in his heart, 
in his conscience, the idea of burning people.’ [PSS XXVII, 56] 


Thurneysen must have known this answer, since he quotes from the same 
Notebook. [Cf. D, 53; Eng. transl., 59; DSW XII, 362; 365] For Dostoevsky, 
everything falls into place when you ask yourself at every step whether 
Christ would have made the same choice in the same situation."^ In Thur- 
neysen's interpretation, Christ seems to belong to 'the dark' into which 
one is supposed to leap. [See D, 47] 


73 ‘The purgatorial fires of doubt’, which Thurneysen quotes here without reference, 
comes not from the novel, but from Dostoevsky's 1881 Notebook: 'And for a third time the 
ground is pulled from under man's feet, for now he must renounce God himself, that is 
to say, a God who is revealed to him other than in a great question, a God who appears 
to him elsewhere than out there on the edge of those abysses, where everything becomes 
problematical, a God whom he could behold elsewhere than out of the “purgatorial fires 
of doubt" and tribulation. For God himself cannot be substantiated or conceived in human 
terms. Faith begins only there where in the confirmations and concepts, confirmation and 
concept cease, all assurances and certainty end. But man calls out for “miracles.”’ [D, 49; 
Eng. transl., 54] (He did cite the source earlier; see D, 10; Eng. transl., 14.) Thurneysen, first, 
suggests that the author Dostoevsky took the same ‘leap into the dark’ which early dialecti- 
cal theology assumed to be necessary. And second, he suggests that the Grand Inquisitor 
sees the choice for Christ as exactly this leap into the dark’. 

7^ This does not remove the mystery of the (every) living person. 
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The Grand Inquisitor also knows that man is not left ‘empty-handed’ in 
his moral choices. The conception of freedom he wants to eradicate is the 
free choice of God, mediated by the imitation of Christ. Whilst constantly 
referring to Christ and His words, he falsifies the matter by eliminating 
Christ from the substance of his considerations. His problem is not lack 
of faith (we have seen that he accepts the reality ofthe biblical narrative). 
His problem is the impossibility of loving God.”® Precisely for this reason 
his programme is no more than a lie. Humanity in its frailty must follow 
this programme, in which God is in fact God no more. Thurneysen’s goal 
is essentially opposite. In his discussion he constantly answers on behalf 
of the silent Prisoner. But there are reasons for Christ’s silence in Ivan’s 
narrative. The novel is open as regards Ivan’s religiosity, and it does not 
impose a theology on Christ without founding it in the Gospel. 


The Second Temptation in the Desert 


Thurneysen discusses the second temptation along the same lines as 
the first.” The Grand Inquisitor mentions three forces by which the 
conscience of weak and rebellious people can be subdued for their 
own happiness: miracle, mystery, and authority. By spurning the second 
temptation, Christ showed his faith, which required no external confirma- 
tion or, as the Grand Inquisitor calls it, ‘miracle’, and ‘hoped that, in fol- 
lowing you, man would also remain with God, without needing miracles.' 
But man, a frail being, ‘seeks not so much God as miracles.” [PSS XIV, 
233] Christ, who rejected miracles himself, did not want to show a miracle 


75 This is my interpretation of the Grand Inquisitor, but in the novel Alyosha exclaims: 
"Your Inquisitor does not believe in God, that's his whole secret!’, which is endorsed by 
Ivan. [PSS XIV, 238] 

76 A general summary is given by Kucharz: To judge the “Poem about the Grand 
Inquisitor", one should say that the dialectical theologian accurately extends Dostoevsky's 
attack on the Roman Catholic Church to the Church and religion in general. However, he 
fails to perceive the socio-political implications and intentions of the narrative, namely the 
fiction of an Orwellian totalitarian social system, and—more seriously—he fails to deal 
with the praise which this narrative gives to Jesus himself. Undoubtedly the poem is a sharp 
attack on religion and the Church, but even more it is one of the greatest poetical works 
about Christ in all literature. If a profile of Dostoevsky's image of Christ and faith could be 
gained anywhere for certain, it would be at this place and in the records of Starets Zosima. 
But this profile was difficult to fit smoothly into the artificially and forcedly “one-sided” 
question-mark theology of Thurneysen and Barth at the beginning of the 1920s.’ Kucharz, 
Theologen und ihre Dichter, 67. 

77 This may be an allusion to Pascal. [See PSS XV, 561] 
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to the people by coming down from the cross. He did not want to enslave 
their free faith, nor did he desire their submissive faith through a miracle, 
but sought love in freedom. 


Thurneysen gives correct definitions for the three forces. Authority consists 
in the promise of bread, on condition that man is guided by the Church 
and not by God himself. The Church ensures that man’s conscience is set 
clear objectives, that life is comprehensible. The Church provides man 
with a conventional ideology and morality and a corresponding forgive- 
ness of sins. According to Thurneysen, this places the second force in the 
hands of the Church. Mystery means that the meaning of life is no longer 
based on God alone. The Church promises man expressions and experi- 
ences of God’s nearness on condition that it will have a monopoly on 
these miracles. This third force entails that man no longer believes with- 
out seeing. [Cf. D, 50; Eng. transl., 56] Thurneysen’s summary can be seen 
as a legitimate interpretation, up to the point where he says: ‘The essence 
of faith is unconfirmability, pure other-worldliness, if it is faith in God. 
This faith itself is the sole true miracle. But where does this miracle take 
place?’ [D, 49; Eng. transl., 55] 


It means nothing that people everywhere revolt against the power of the 
Church, the Grand Inquisitor says. He predicts: ‘They will tear down the 
temples and drench the earth with blood. But the foolish children will 
finally realise that, though they are rebels, they are weak rebels who can- 
not sustain their own revolt.’ [PSS XIV, 233] Only then will they under- 
stand that he who created them as rebels undoubtedly wanted to laugh 
at them. They will then turn to blasphemy and become even more miser- 
able, because blasphemy is unnatural and nature itself will take revenge. 

Here we are in fact dealing with the diabolical dialectics of the Grand 
Inquisitor, which Thurneysen does not notice. (We will see in the next 
chapter that Barth also talks about life from the perspective of God’s 
freedom.) The Grand Inquisitor adduces the rebellious nature of man 
as a reason for blasphemy. But if blasphemy is unnatural, then the free 
choice in favour of Christ and the ‘truth’ is natural. This is the conse- 
quence implied in the kaleidoscope of the Grand Inquisitor himself. This 
is what he battles against, because he wants to impose the choice of his 
programme on mankind. ‘And what can I hide from you? Or do you think 
that I do not know whom I am talking to? For what I have to say is already 
known to you, I can read it in your eyes.’ [PSS XIV, 234] 
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After his discussion of ‘The Grand Inquisitor’, Thurneysen argues that 
Ivan Karamazov himself becomes unfaithful to his profound insight into 
the essence of religion and the Church, or in other words: that like the 
Grand Inquisitor he relapses into believing in the ‘not-God’. Thurneysen 
calls Ivan a ‘demonic atheist’. [D, 50; Eng. transl., 56] In the following four 
sections I will argue that Ivan’s world-view entails no rejection of God or 
of disbelief; also, that he does not coincide with the Grand Inquisitor, nor 
with the devil. 


11.9 Ivan Karamazov 


A Brief Introduction to Ivan Karamazov 


To understand better the religious element in this personage, his con- 
versation with Alyosha is essential. This conversation is not merely an 
exposition of ideas, but involves both Ivan’s and Alyosha’s personality and 
biographical circumstances. These cannot be outlined here. The following 
remarks must suffice. 

Ivan is lonely. The only person to whom he is willing to bare his soul 
is his younger brother Alyosha, who lives as a novice in the monastery. 
Alyosha is a gentle, pure soul who has a gift for winning over human 
hearts. Within the novel the content of his faith is mainly presented by 
his spiritual guide, Starets Zosima. The conversation takes place in a third- 
rate tavern in their native town. Ivan confesses to Alyosha that he has no 
friends, and that he seeks friendship with him [PSS XIV, 213]. The last part 
of this conversation is his poem. 


Ivan starts the explanation of his world-view with a confession: ‘I could 
never understand how it is possible to love your neighbour. In my opinion 
it is precisely those near to us that you cannot love, perhaps this is only 
possible from a distance.’ [PSS XIV, 215] Alyosha objects that he has often 
heard the same from his starets, but that this is due to a lack of experience 
in love. From his own experience Alyosha knows that a great deal of love 
can be found which can be compared with Christ’s love. Ivan counters 
that he has not ‘yet’ found this kind of love. He also cites the impossi- 
bility of identifying with the suffering of the other: ‘Let’s assume that I, 
for instance, can suffer deeply, but the other can never find out to what 
degree I suffer, because he is another and not me.’ [PSS XIV, 216] 

Ivan distinguishes various forms of suffering. Physical suffering evokes 
pity more readily than spiritual suffering or suffering for an idea, because 
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people often have notions about how a certain kind of suffering for an 
idea should be externally displayed and what kind of attitude goes with 
it. If the external characteristics of suffering do not fit their idea, people 
will not be able to work up feelings of pity. These thoughts seem at odds 
with Ivan’s compassion for the suffering of children. For he goes on to 
tell a series of horrifying ‘anecdotes’ about the torture of children, which 
describe a terrible world full of pointless suffering without any relief. He 
says that he can love children from close by, regardless of their appear- 
ance or social status. They have ‘not yet eaten of the fruit,’ declares Ivan, 
who apparently rejects original sin.” All the anecdotes told by Ivan are 
described on the basis of real events carefully collected by Dostoevsky: ‘All 
the stories about the children occurred, took place, were printed in the 
newspapers, and I can show where. Nothing has been invented by me.’ 
[Letter of 10 May 1879: PSS XXX,, 64; CL V, 83]? 


Ivan Karamazov’s Rebellion 


Thurneysen links up at this point in the conversation for his discussion 
of Ivan’s argument. Thurneysen sees Ivan’s dialectics proceeding in three 
steps, which he develops systematically. Below I start with Thurneysen’s 
account of the first stage as it corresponds with the text of The Brothers 
Karamazov, and examine the points emphasised and selected as themes 
in Dostojewski. 

According to Thurneysen, Ivan’s argument begins with a passionate 
protest against ‘the reconcilability of the riddles and torments of life with 
the divine order of the world that is asserted by religion.’ [D, 51; Eng. 
transl., 56, with change] He aptly summarises the heart of Ivan’s problem: 
the mystery of the pointless suffering of children is not solved by an eter- 
nal harmony in the hereafter, no matter how splendidly conceived. No 
penance can undo this suffering. Thurneysen is also right to remark that 


78 Cf the discussion on p. 126. Orthodoxy always takes a personal view of guilt; guilt is 
bound up with freedom of choice. In Dostoevsky children are generally still open in their 
approach to the good; see also Thurneysen’s quotation: D, 74-75; Eng. transl., 81. 

79 Though Ivan wants to confine himself mainly to the suffering of children, his rebel- 
lion is aimed against pointless suffering in creation as a whole. Dostoevsky explains 
the position of this character in the same letter: ‘My hero takes up a theme that J think 
irrefutable—the senselessness of the suffering of children—and derives from it the absur- 
dity of all historical reality.’ [PSS XXX,, 63; CL V, 83] It is relevant to the later discussion 
of Ivan’s rebellion in Rémerbrief II that these concrete facts pose the following problem to 
(systematic) theology: the objectifying reflection on facts always fails in a certain sense to 
do justice to these facts. This problem is analogous to the problem of the relation between 
text and living person, yet on a different level. 
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Ivan is trapped in the labyrinth of his explanatory mind: he is unable to 
give a place to revenge once the child has already been tortured to death. 
Only if the torturer is also made to suffer is expiation possible, but even 
this is not a solution: ‘And what kind of harmony is it if there is a hell: 
I want to forgive, I want to embrace, I want there to be an end to suf- 
fering.’ [PSS XIV, 223] ‘But if we pardon and embrace, where then are 
atonement and reconciliation?’, as Thurneysen describes Ivan’s awkward 
position [D, 51; Eng. transl., 57], for Ivan nevertheless demands retribution 
for each tortured child. 


Thurneysen explains Ivan’s dilemma in a theological vein: ‘The riddles of 
existence burn unquenchable, insoluble, and they demand their unknown 
solution in God, that harmony, totally different, which exceeds all thought, 
and demand it as that by which religions and churches may comfort and 
console man.’ [D, 51; Eng. transl., 57] This accusation already contains 
the solution, he adds. The mysteries and the suffering which call to the 
unknown God already contain a testimony of this God. The question 
implies an answer. But this ‘solution’ to the problem of theodicy is absent 
in Ivan. Ivan himself does believe that something immense will happen, 
something that goes beyond all human understanding: 


I am convinced with a childlike faith that suffering will be relieved and 
removed, that the entire obscene comedy of human contradictions will 
disappear like a wretched illusion, like a sordid invention of the Euclidean 
mind of man, feeble and as small as an atom, that at last on the Day of 
Judgement, at the moment of eternal harmony, something so precious will 
happen and appear that it will be enough for all hearts, to assuage every 
indignity, to avenge all human atrocity, all human bloodshed, that it will be 
enough not only for the forgiveness but also for the justification of every- 
thing that has happened to man. [PSS XIV, 215] 


Thurneysen quotes passages from these words of Ivan, but lends them 
an entirely different emphasis. In Thurneysen’s account Ivan talks about 
a wholly unfathomable God in some sort of theological-epistemological 
critique of the established Church and religion. Ivan’s statement that he 
should not even venture, with his three-dimensional ‘Euclidean’ mind, to 
fathom God’s ways are also interpreted along these lines: 


‘How should I be able to conceive of God? That is indeed much too high for 
me. I have only a Euclidean, an earthly understanding, and how is it possible 
to judge about something that is not of this world?’ That is the question of 
Ivan the atheist. But is it possible to speak of God, of the true God, more 
strongly, in any truer sense, than has been done in this atheistic question? 
[D, 52; Eng. transl., 57-58] 
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‘No, is the answer, because Ivan’s atheism makes visible the content ofthe 
original knowledge of God. In essence, according to Thurneysen, this pas- 
sionate protest does not deny the true God, but is rather targeted against 
the Church, which has succumbed to the second temptation. The Church 
wants to silence the impenetrable mysteries of being with a reference to 
God, whereas in their incessant calling out to God these mysteries actu- 
ally bear witness to God. ‘The great, passionate negations of the false god 
make room once again for the knowledge of the true God.’ [D, 52; Eng. 
transl., 58] In this interpretation Ivan Karamazov resists the tendency in 
religion and the Church to make the incomprehensible God comprehen- 
sible; his concern is to recognise the true God. In this conversation, says 
Thurneysen, Ivan quite deliberately justifies ‘godlessness as religion and 
religion as godlessness’. [D, 50-51; Eng. transl., 56] 


In my view, however, Ivan’s speech never intends to criticise the Church 
or religion for making the unknown God into a known god. His concern 
is not to criticise religion or the Church, nor to form a correct conception 
of God. The point of Ivan’s remarks about man’s Euclidean mind and sci- 
ence is merely to establish the limits of his own mind, which is unable to 
understand God and his eternal plans with creation. Thurneysen explains 
his words as follows: 


But again and again religion seeks on its own to include the other-worldly®° 
vanishing point in the picture, to judge about God, to operate with God, as 
if he were a part of this world. ‘They even have the audacity,'®! says Ivan, 
‘to think that two parallel lines, which according to Euclid can never under 
any circumstances intersect on earth, may perhaps intersect somewhere in 
infinity. They have the audacity to reckon with infinity as ifit were a factor 
among others, found in some finite-human field. They have gained control 
of God, as if one could gain control of God!’ [D, 53; Eng. transl., 58-59; see 
DSW IX, 467; PSS XIV, 214] 


Because Thurneysen enlarges on these words of Ivan in exactly the same 
tone, he gives the impression that the ideas ofthe character coincide with 
his own. But Ivan’s problem is suffering and love, not theodicy. He knows 
that ultimately God will arrange everything in such a way that the human 
‘Euclidean’ theodicy will prove superfluous. This knowledge torments 


80 Here, too, 'other-worldly' was added in the second edition. [1922, 53] 

8! Think of what Dostoevsky wrote in connection with Lobachevskii’s and Riemann's 
geometry (see above, p. 165). Ivan is not talking about the unwarranted impertinence of 
science; he only wants to say that he believes in God ‘simply’. 
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him, since he stresses the inability to understand the reasons for suffer- 
ing, not on theological epistemology. At the same time Ivan’s protest is 
an intellectual one too. As such this protest remains irresolvable on earth. 
Thurneysen puts the emphasis on speaking about God: suffering refers 
to an unknown resolution with an unknown God. In effect he turns a 
question into an answer. The question is whether this answer can resolve 
Ivan’s protest. 


nio A ‘Dialectical Turn’ in Ivan’s Speech: His Atheism 


In Ivan’s reasoning, according to Thurneysen, a turn takes place which 
leads him to a ‘satanic atheism’. [D, 53; Eng. transl., 59] Thurneysen applies 
a statement by Dostoevsky about himself from the 1881 notes: ‘This is the 
twist about which Dostoevsky himself later gave the following judgment’ 
(the sentences not quoted by Thurneysen are bracketed): 


The bastards have pestered me about the unschooled and retrograde belief in 
God. These numbskulls have not even been able to dream of such a power- 
ful denial of God [orpumanue Bora] as that put into the Inquisitor and into 
the preceding chapter and to which the entire novel serves as an answer. 
< Not as a numbskull, as a fanatic I thus believe in God. And they wanted to 
teach me something and have laughed at me as a backward person. Well, 
their foolish nature has not even dreamed of a rejection with the force that 
I had overcome [mepeuren]. Would they then teach me? > [PSS XXVII, 48; 
D, 53; Eng. transl., 59]8? 


Nothing in this note points to 'the inconceivable, the truly uncanny twist 
in the course of Ivan's thought from his dialectical, animated atheism to 
his metaphysically rigid, genuine, satanic atheism!’ [D, 53; Eng. transl., 59] 
Dostoevsky is referring to Ivan's argument as a whole. Following on from 
his interpretation of the ego document, Thurneysen connects Ivan's pro- 
test with the critique of religion and the Church: 


The same Ivan with his deep insight into the godlessness of religion, into the 
secret of the true God, the same Ivan who realised so sharply that basically 
man uses his theodicies in order to resist boldly the inconceivable nature of 


82 The repetition of this idea later in the same year—already quoted in the previous 
Part—is better known: 'The Inquisitor and the chapter about the children (...) Even in 
Europe there cannot be found such strong atheistic expressions and they never existed. Not 
as a boy do I thus believe in Christ and profess him, but in the great melting-pot of doubts 
my hosanna was purified ...’ [PSS XXVII, 85] 
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the true God, in order to gain control of him, that same Ivan now himself 
confesses ‘with the power of Karamazov baseness’ in cold blood, precisely 
this ‘bold step’. [D, 53; Eng. transl., 59] 


Partly on the basis of this idea Thurneysen identifies Ivan with the Grand 
Inquisitor. But are they really identical, or does the text of the novel 
allow for a more open reading? My aim below will be to show that Ivan’s 
thought does not change. And there are clear contradictions in Ivan’s 
speech which make his atheism less than unambiguous. 

Ivan and Alyosha start their conversation with the question of God. 
Ivan introduces the subject of God and of the suffering in the world with 
an ambiguous reference to Voltaire's "S'il n'existait pas Dieu, il faudrait 
l'inventer." He says that man has in fact invented God, but that he can- 
not really imagine how a 'savage and evil animal’ like man, as he puts 
it, conceived such a holy and sublime idea as that of God. Ivan literally 
calls the idea of the necessity of God's existence ‘holy’, ‘moving’, ‘wise’; 
even greater: this idea ‘does honour to man’. [PSS XIV, 214] These expres- 
sions alone reveal an opening in Ivan’s atheism. So he can immediately 
add that he has long since given up wondering who invented whom, man 
God or God man: ‘He cynically rejects his deeper insight; “I declare that 
I accept God (that is, the conceivable, all-too-well-known, no-longer-God 
who has been dispossessed by man) simply and unhesitatingly.”’ [D, 54; 
Eng. transl., 59] 

Ivan calls his consciousness merely three-dimensional, because it is cre- 
ated according to Euclidean geometry. That is why he cannot for instance 
imagine two parallel lines which, according to geometricians and philoso- 
phers, meet in eternity. Much less is it given to man to understand God. 
Hence he simply wants to accept the existence of God ‘wholeheartedly’. 
Thurneysen describes this acceptance as that of the conceivable, all-too- 
well-known, no-longer-God who has been dispossessed by man’. The text 
does not allow this, because Ivan is always talking about the same con- 
ception of God. Thurneysen sees a turn in Ivan’s line of thought because 
he first attributes to him the idea of an absolutely transcendent God, and 
then sees him deviating from this conception in the above passage. It is 
telling here that Thurneysen reverses the chronology in the novel: first he 
discusses the Grand Inquisitor, whom he sees representing the right way 
of talking about the unknown God, then he looks at Ivan’s own protest in 
the conversation with Alyosha. 
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In effect Ivan utters a kind of creed to Alyosha: 


I therefore not only accept God wholeheartedly, but what is more, I also 
accept both his omniscience and his plan, which are completely unknown 
to us. I believe in order, in the meaning of life, I believe in the eternal har- 
mony in which it is said we will all merge, I believe in the word for which 
the universe is striving and which was ‘with God’ and which was God, well, 
etc. etc., and so forth ad infinitum. Because many words have been produced 
on this subject. [PSS XIV, 214] 


For several reasons one might expect Ivan to follow the Nicene Creed. The 
conversation in the tavern could then be viewed as an extensive answer to 
the question: ‘What do you believe, or don’t you believe at all?’ which Ivan 
formulates at the beginning.®? Precisely such a creed is to be expected 
after the question ‘What do you believe?’, in accordance with Orthodox 
liturgy.8* All the more because Dostoevsky has Ivan quote this question 
in Church Slavonic—the liturgical language of the Russian Orthodox 
Church—, a formal answer to this question would have to entail all the 
articles in which the religious faith is formulated. As the confession of 
Eastern Orthodoxy, it has occupied an important place in the Divine Lit- 
urgy through the centuries. It is read at baptisms, ordinations and the 
acceptance of non-Orthodox Christians to Eastern Orthodoxy. 

Ivan does not opt for the words of the Nicene Confession. He mixes 
various Christian doctrines. At the end he quotes twice from John 1a 
(‘In the beginning was the Word and the Word was with God and the 
Word was God’), once—correctly—in the past tense, the other time in the 


83 In Russian: “Kako Bepyenm aM BoBce He Bepyerum?” [PSS XIV, 213]. The translation 
in DSW is correct: “Woran glaubst du, oder glaubst du iiberhaupt nicht.” [IX, 464] This 
question puts into words the expectant look which Ivan has seen in his brother's eyes for 
three months. All that time he had observed Alyosha and considered whether he could 
appreciate his confession, while Alyosha was in fact waiting for his older brother to reveal 
his thoughts and beliefs (literally in Ivan's words: ‘my essence, (...) what kind of person I 
am, what I believe in, what I hope for' [PSS XIV, 214]). This confession is the only purpose 
of the conversation in the tavern. [Cf. PSS XIV, 213-215] 

84 The question How do you believe?’ is a formal question which derives from the ordi- 
nation of bishops in the Orthodox Church, and to which the ordinand answers by reciting 
'aloud' the Nicene Confession, in the first person singular (without the filioque). Cf. Service 
Book of the Holy Orthodox-Catholic Apostolic Church, transl. by Isabel Hapgood (New York 
1922), 325-6. Consider that traditionally among Russian Christians both the question and 
the Nicene Creed that follows it had become binding not just liturgically but generally. 
One can also think of 1 Pet. 3:15. 
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present tense.8° The fact that Ivan makes a mistake in quoting from Dos- 
toevsky’s favourite gospel can be explained as narrative license, but may 
also be due to Ivan’s imperfect knowledge of Holy Scripture. The notes 
for The Brothers Karamazov contain a passage showing that this lack of 
scriptural knowledge was part of the novel’s plan: ‘The most important 
thing. Landowner quotes from the Gospel and makes a flagrant mistake. 
Miusov corrects him, but makes an even more flagrant mistake. Even the 
Scholar [Ivan] slips up. Nobody knows the Gospel.’ [PSS XV, 206] 

Ivan does not quote the Gospel correctly and, perhaps more impor- 
tantly, does not address the substance of the evangelical message in his 
‘articles of faith’. In any case he does not get to the heart of the matter in 
his hasty enumeration of dogmas. Thus Ivan passes over the incarnation, 
redemption by the Word, the doctrine of two natures and all the articles 
of faith relating to the doctrine of trinity, pneumatology, ecclesiology, and 
baptism. He captures the whole complex of Eastern Orthodox symbolism 
in the ‘and so forth’ of the many words spoken and written about it. The 
doctrine of properties he summarises in one aspect, that of God’s wisdom. 
He also describes God’s works in one word, ‘purpose’. 

Ivan says that neither God’s wisdom nor his purposes can be fathomed 
by human reason. There is a remarkable connection between this idea 
and the reference to parallel lines (Lobachevskii's geometry). To show 
where Thurneysen overlooks this connection, I start the following subsec- 
tion with a long quotation from Dostojewski. 


Religion and the Church versus Reconciliation in the Hereafter 


He [the unknown God] is denied explicitly, and despite the fact that Ivan’s 
deepest heart so passionately yearns for the secret of this God. It is in spite 
of the knowledge that only here before the absolute unsearchableness of 
God’s ways, only in the secret of his choosing and rejecting, once more all 
insurrection against him, together with all theodicies, all opposition, will 
be silent; the denial took place although this knowledge was dawning on 
Ivan and was the power of the protest with which he had turned against all 
human attempts at harmonising as blasphemous. 


85 The Nicene Creed does not even connect Jesus Christ with the Word as the sec- 
ond person of the Trinity. This connection is given in the second Nicene Creed, enlarged 
against the heresies, which is read at the ordination of bishops in the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. This confession is strictly Trinitarian. All the articles of faith are unfolded here 
from the idea of the Word as the second person of the Trinity that became Man for the 
sake of redemption: ‘I believe that one of the same super-substantial and life-giving Trin- 
ity, the Only-begotten Word, came down from heaven, for us men’. Service Book of the Holy 
Orthodox-Catholic Apostolic Church, 326. 
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He now explicitly rejects this secret of the true God; ‘For myself, I am 
convinced that the hurt will form a scar and then become smooth, that the 
whole sorrowful comedy of human contradictions will disappear like a mis- 
erable phantom, like a loathsome discovery of a weak, human, Euclidean 
understanding the size of an atom, and that finally at the end of the world, 
in the moment of eternal harmony, something so precious will appear that 
it will be adequate for all hearts, for the stilling of all dissent, for the atone- 
ment of all blood that has been spilt, that will be adequate not only for the 
forgiveness, but also for the justification of all that has happened to man.’ 
Once more, is it possible to speak truer words of God and of the victory of 
his justice and love? But is it possible to end with greater blasphemy than 
there is in these words: ‘Yes, yes, that may all very well be, but / do not accept 
it and do not intend to accept it, not even if the parallel lines meet.’ That is 
to say, even if God, the inconceivable, true God, really exists! ‘And even if 
I see it myself, see it and say that they have met’ (that is, even though the 
absolute miracle of faith really took place in me!), ‘I still will not accept 
it? And in the midst of the conversation, directly after the protest about 
the innocent suffering of children, which is nothing but a great cry to the 
unknown God and his unsearchable righteousness, a cry full of knowledge 
of God, this knowledge is once more denied with the words: ‘I realise how 
great the convulsion of the universe will be when everything in heaven, on 
earth, and under the earth joins in a single song of praise, when everything 
that is living or has lived cries out, “Righteous art Thou, O Lord, for now thy 
ways are manifest!” ... but ‘I want no harmony; I would rather remain in my 
unsilenceable wrath, even if I were not right.’ 

"That is insolent rebellion! says Alyosha. That is the most fearsome, inflex- 
ible metaphysical atheism. Again and again this atheism of Ivan Karamazov, 
the burning passion in the depths of his heart for God, breaks through the 
thick cover like a suppressed fire. But again and again it is repressed by his 
invincible ‘proud decision, the decision for unbelief. This unprecedented 
conversation is carried on under the great tension of this struggle. [D, 54-56; 
Eng. transl., 60-61] 


In the 1881 Notebook Dostoevsky describes the figure of Ivan: Ivan Fyodo- 
rovich is deep, he is not like present-day atheists, whose unbelief merely 
proves the narrow-mindedness oftheir outlook on life and the stupidity of 
their stupid [rynocrs rynenuskux] capacities.’ [PSS XXVII, 48] But what is 
the content of Ivan’s ‘atheism’? What exactly does Ivan deny? According 
to Thurneysen, he takes a ‘proud decision not to believe’. Ivan himself said 
that he wants to accept the existence of God ‘wholeheartedly’. Thurneysen 
puts the emphasis on Ivan’s ‘great cry’ for God's transcendence and God's 
unfathomable justice and love, his election and rejection. He interprets 
Ivan's incomprehension of the parallel lines which meet in infinity as the 
right way of talking about the transcendent God. Next, he neglects Ivan's 
emphasis on the unfathomability of God's ways. But in Ivan's argument 
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both aspects (the conception of God in his creed and his statement about 
parallel lines) form a single thread.S® 

Ivan’s point of view, which he describes as his ‘essence’ and ‘thesis’ 
[PSS XIV, 215], is not the transcendence of God, not eternity, nor criti- 
cism of religion and the Church. Ivan makes an attempt to think suffering 
through, knowing that it cannot be thought through. From this it follows 
that he refuses to accept divine harmony." ‘It’s not worth one little tear 
from one single little tortured child.’ Ivan is still talking about the real- 
life anecdotes about the suffering of children. That is why he can continue 
by saying: ‘I don’t want harmony, for the love of mankind I don’t want it. 
I would rather stay with unavenged suffering. It is better that I should 
stay with my unavenged suffering and my unplacated indignation, even 
if I were wrong.’® [PSS XIV, 223] 


86 This thought comes close to the thought of the Greek church fathers. The Eastern 
Orthodox churches and the dogmatic prolegomena of the first centuries show a deep 
awareness of the limitation of human reason and language in man’s thinking and speaking 
about God’s essence (the transcendent). The awareness of this limitation forms the basis 
of apophatic theology. See Losskii, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church; Galatis, 
“Apophatismus als Prinzip”; Jones, Dostoevsky and the Dynamics, 70-81. 

87 ‘Ivan had refused to accept God's world in the previous chapter, and now he indi- 
cates how he would reconstruct it according to more “humane” speculations.’ FRANK V, 
610. The Russian word ‘mir [mup] means both ‘creation’ (or ‘world’) and ‘peace’. Ivan's 
use of this word is usually interpreted in its first sense. [PSS XIV, 214; DSW IX, 468] His 
protest undoubtedly relates to God’s order in his empirical world; yet one should keep 
both meanings in mind at this place in the novel. Also, at the beginning of the conversa- 
tion in the tavern, he states that he loves the world: ‘I love the sticky spring leaves, the 
blue sky, that's it!’ [PSS XIV, 210] Dostoevsky describes the problem of rejection in a differ- 
ent context in a letter to K. Pobedonostsev: ‘The fact is that this book in my novel is the 
culminating one, it’s called “Pro and Contra,” and the point of the book is blasphemy and 
the refutation of blasphemy. (...) I have taken very strong blasphemy, as I myself have 
felt and understood it, that is, precisely as it occurs among us now in our Russia almost 
with the whole upper stratum, and primarily with the young people, that is, the scientific 
and philosophical rejection of God’s existence has been abandoned now, today’s practical 
socialists don't bother with it at all (...) But on the other hand God's creation, God's world, 
and its meaning are rejected as strongly as possible. That's the only thing contemporary 
civilisation finds nonsense in.’ [19 May 1879: PSS XXX,, 66; CL V, 86-7, with changes] 

88 The ego documents show a modification of this point: in his Pushkin speech Dos- 
toevsky asks whether mankind's happiness outweighs the torturing to death of a useless 
old man. See PSS XXVI, 142. This speech gives us Dostoevsky's own answer: 'the ultimate 
eternal harmony (...) according to the evangelical law of Christ! Idem, 148. 

89 As a representative of traditional Eastern Orthodox dogma, K. Ware for instance 
assumes that the sinner will uphold his point of view on the Day of Judgement. See Ware, 
The Orthodox Church, 266: ‘God will not force us to love Him, for love is no longer love if 
it is not free; how then can God reconcile to Himself those who refuse all reconciliation” 
By contrast, Ivan knows that he will necessarily abandon his point of view. 
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These words do not contrast with his conviction that God has a pur- 
pose with the world and that what now seems senseless will one day make 
sense in the eternal light and that parallel lines will meet, which forms the 
ultimate consequence for him. He knows (‘Iam convinced with a childlike 
faith’) that on Judgement Day nobody will be able to resist God’s love, in 
any case he knows that he will be unable to resist in the sight of God’s 
glory and reconciliation. At the end of the chapter he states his refusal 
even more radically: ‘It’s not that I don’t accept God, I’m just, with the 
utmost respect, returning to him the ticket’ to the spectacle of reconcilia- 
tion in eternity.9° [PSS XIV, 223] Thurneysen sees this as the demonic turn 
in Ivan’s line of reasoning: 


In order that there may be no further doubt about this powerful twist, there 
follows immediately on this blasphemous affirmation of the false god the 
not less blasphemous denial of the true, other-worldly God, who is sovereign 
precisely in his inconceivableness, who does not need and is not accessible 
to any human theodicy, and of the victorious harmony of his eternal world, 
which exists beyond all the contradictions and riddles of this world. [D, 54; 
Eng. transl., 59-60] 


Intellectually Ivan’s eschatological problem cannot be solved. Nor can it 
be solved by emphasising that ‘God does not need a human theodicy’, 
since the problem is not theodicy (Ivan’s aim is not to explain God’s good- 
ness, providence, and omnipotence in the face of evil). He knows that 
God exists and that harmony is inevitable. The paradox is that he thinks 
about unearthly things in earthly terms. He knows that an interpretation 
of individual suffering in a higher Synthesis is impossible. He confines 
his protest honestly to his earthly existence. Unlike Thurneysen, I must 
conclude that Ivan’s argument is wholly consistent: Ivan is always talking 
about the same God in connection with the suffering of children; there is 
no dialectical turn in his reasoning. 


11.12 ‘Ivan Karamazov is the Grand Inquisitor’ and Therefore the Devil 
In this section I want to look at the consequences following from Ivan’s 


rejection of eternal harmony in relation to the question of whether he 
coincides with the Grand Inquisitor and with the devil that appears to 


90 This is an implicit reference to Schiller’s poem ‘Resignation’ from 1784. 
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him. An important element of this discussion will be to explore the ‘open- 
ings’ and contradictions in Ivan’s thought. 


Ivan's Atheism as the Reason for Identifying Him with the Grand Inquisitor 
and the Devil 


Thurneysen says twice that Ivan and the Grand Inquisitor are identical: 


As the basis of his ‘I will not,’ ‘I wish no harmony; as the basis of his con- 
scious denial of God, Ivan Karamazov tells here the story of 'The Grand 
Inquisitor, who is none other than Ivan himself, who sacrifices to the false 
God all his deep insights about the true God. [D, 56; Eng. transl., 61] 


The second time his conclusion is even more pointed: 'The Grand Inquisi- 
tor is the devil, who tempts Christ. Ivan Karamazov is the Grand Inquisitor. 
Therefore Ivan Karamazov is the devil.' [D, 56; Eng. transl., 62] According 
to Thurneysen, that is why the conversation can arise between Ivan Kara- 
mazov and the devil, who is none other than Ivan himself. 


The identification of Ivan with the Grand Inquisitor is fairly standard, 
but not evident. This interpretation can already be found in publications 
directly after Dostoevsky's death. To my knowledge, the first example of this 
is the article *A mystic-ascetic novel" by the literary critic M.A. Antonovich, 
in which the ideas of the Grand Inquisitor are equated with the views 
of Ivan Karamazov and then with those of Dostoevsky himself?! There 
is more to the question of whether Ivan and the Grand Inquisitor can 
be identified than the coincidence of author and character. (The Grand 
Inquisitor has been invented by Ivan, so he is a character of a character.) 
It also involves Ivan's anthropology, conception of God, and satanic 
visions. 

According to Thurneysen, the main argument for the identification of 
Ivan, the Grand Inquisitor and the devil is that all three know about the 
existence of God, but refuse to recognise him. [D, 57] Thurneysen quotes 
the following important passage from Ivan’s conversation with the devil: 


9! The article was published in New Review, 1881/3. R.L. Belknap mentions for instance a 
comparable view in D.H. Lawrence, who believes that the Grand Inquisitor is Ivan himself 
and that the old priest represents Dostoevsky's own opinion of Jesus. See Belknap, The 
Genesis of “The Brothers Karamazov", 127-128. S.R. Sutherland analyses Ivan's thought in a 
similar way as Thurneysen. See Sutherland, Atheism and the Rejection of God, 30-31. 
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— Is there a God or not?—Ivan again called out with impetuous tenacity. 

— Ah, so you are serious? My dear boy, by God, I don't know, I say, I have 
said a great word. 

— You don't know and yet you see God? No, you don't exist by yourself, 
you're me, you're me and that's all! [PSS XV, 77] 


He comments on this as follows: 


The not wishing to know what one nevertheless knows, the not wanting to 
see the question about God, in which nonetheless life burns, that is the dev- 
ilishness that makes life hell. For what else is hell except life, this life, insofar 
as it is deceived about its relationship to God? Thereby it loses its meaning. 
It becomes a monstrosity, a lie, insanity; all its lines fall apart like the lines 
of a picture that has lost its vanishing point. [D, 57-58; Eng. transl., 63] 


Thurneysen sees the devil as Ivan's self-deception, as a consequence of 
his denial of God. This self-deception turns his world into a hell. The devil 
claims that everything existing in the empirical world exists in his world 
too. According to Thurneysen, this devil represents Ivan's godless and 
therefore false conception of the hereafter (the eternal world). He com- 
ments on the devil's description of the eternal world: 


Thus it is the same world, only completely stripped of its own relations and 
determinations. The same life, only wholly robbed of its responsiveness to 
God, which has come to rest before reaching the goal and therefore is with- 
out goal. Therefore it has the most boring senselessness and the most sense- 
less boredom. [D, 58; Eng. transl., 63] 


For Thurneysen, this ‘earthly-eternal life’ is a contradiction in terms and 
therefore a hell. In this world, Christ's sacrificial death is a meaningless 
incident in a long series of equally meaningless incidents: 


In such a world robbed of its meaning, even that event which first achieved 
for the world its other-worldly meaning—the sacrifice of Christ on the 
cross—has no more meaning. It has become an event alongside others. It 
is the one (perhaps the highest) of all the many possibilities in the wide 
field of historical-psychological reality, but therefore no longer what it is 
intended to be: the end, the radical limitation, the crisis of this reality and 
its possibilities, and the announcing of the other, the true reality, God's real- 
ity. The devil knows how to pass by the cross without giving up his denial 
of God. ‘I was there, he relates, when the Word of God, who died on the 
cross, entered heaven. I heard the rejoicing of the cherubim as they sang 
Hosanna, and the thunderous cries of delight of the seraphim that made 
heaven and the whole universe quake.’ But he cannot bring himself to shout 
Hosanna, for in such a Hosanna welling up out of hell, life would at once 
find its lost, eternal meaning, and in this meaning of the world that would 
reappear, the devil and hell would abolish themselves. ‘The necessary minus 
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would at once disappear... and with it, understandably, everything would 
be at an end,’ the devil says sarcastically. And as if in confirmation of this 
satanic wisdom, the starets Zosima gives voice to the divine insight, ‘Life is 
a paradise, and we are all in paradise, only we do not wish to admit it. But 
if we could recognise the fact, then tomorrow we would be in paradise.’ 
[D, 59-60; Eng. transl., 64-65] 


Apart from the question of the ontological status of Ivan’s devil, the 
description of the devil’s world is among the most powerful and most 
profound parts of Thurneysen’s book. Yet he fails to consider one crucial 
aspect, thereby turning Ivan’s problem upside down. Where he sees in 
Ivan a rejection ofthe true God, Ivan’s real problem is true Christian love. 


Ivan Karamazov and Love 


In my view, the core of Ivan’s ‘rebellion’ against God, as Alyosha calls his 
protest, and the core of his rejection of reconciliation in eternity, lies in 
his inability to fulfil the great commandment. The Grand Inquisitor hates 
Christ, his Prisoner, and builds his Tower of Babel out of love for human- 
ity, which has become ‘degenerate’. Ivan also returns his ticket to paradise 
out of love for suffering humanity. But the rejection of reconciliation is 
above all the rejection of God’s love. In Dostoevsky’s kaleidoscope, there 
is no reconciliation without Christ. Ivan narrates his poem in reaction 
to Alyosha’s exclamation that his brother had forgotten Christ when he 
said that nobody on earth had the right to forgive suffering. ‘Ah, that is 
“the only one without sin" and his blood”, Ivan interjects mockingly, and 
expresses his surprise that Alyosha had not brought him up earlier. [PSS 
XIV, 224] 


The question of love in Ivan is connected with an aspect that Thurneysen 
does notice: ‘Ivan bears western traits even though he is inwardly Rus- 
sian.’ [D, 62; Eng. transl., 67] As a counterbalance to the devil's senseless 
world, he cites the teaching of Starets Zosima. [See D, 60] But he does 
not draw the most important conclusion, which is that Ivan, on account 
of his Western-style rationalism, fails to see the core of Zosima’s teach- 
ing. In the light of the spirituality described in Part II, this core can be 
summed up as the unity of creation. I believe that this core allows us to 
understand what Dostoevsky meant when he wrote that the rest of the 
book can be regarded as an answer to the conversation in the tavern. This 
can perhaps be described as follows: creation is full of disharmony; it is 
intrinsically connected with all its terrible and beautiful events (an echo 
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of the doctrine that creation is pervaded by divine energies). It is not the 
case that the doctrine of the unity of creation (or that of the pervasion of 
divine energies throughout creation) leads to faith. The connection con- 
sists in love. Starting from an insight into the unity of creation and by 
performing the love commandment, man arrives at the harmony in him- 
self. Partly because of his rationally attuned mind, Ivan cannot, strictly for 
himself, arrive at true love in this sense (and consequently at harmony). 
In the novel this is represented by the figure of Starets Zosima. In his 
holistic world-view ‘everything is like an ocean, everything flows and is 
connected, you touch it in one place—it reverberates at the other end of 
the world.’ [PSS XIV, 290] 

This world-view leads to an awareness that everybody is guilty for 
everbody.?? Ivan entirely lacks the awareness that he who so suffers with 
the tortured children is guiltier than the brutes and torturers. Ivan does 
not (yet) realise that he must start with himself. He cannot devote himself 
to 'active' love of his fellow men, as Starets Zosima calls it. This is directly 
linked to the fact that there are aspects of his thought which have not 
(yet) been aligned. These include his views on Christ, on love, and his 
idea that without faith in God everything is permitted, even the worst 
crime (murder). 


Ivan's Thought is not Closed 


To understand Ivan’s state of mind, it is important to discuss the conver- 
sation between the starets and Ivan, which takes place a few days before 
the talk with Alyosha. In looking at this second conversation we already 
saw several openings and nuances in Ivan's thought and character. These 
are exposed most clearly in his conversation with Zosima. During a visit 
to the monastery where the starets lives and to which Alyosha is attached 
as a novice, the general conversation first turns to Ivan's article on eccle- 
siastical courts. Ivan sincerely and politely explains its content to the 
monks. 

Put briefly, he sees the ideal development of Russian orthodoxy in the 
gradual transformation of the State into the Universal Church. Conversely, 
in the history of Roman Catholicism, the Church has become the state, 
and the Church has thus succumbed to the third temptation in the desert. 
The elevation of the state to Universal Church has direct consequences for 


92 See further below ($ 1113). The connection between neighbourly love, Christ, and 
individual anthropology in Dostoevsky was discussed at length in Part II. 
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social ethics, since someone who breaks the law is at once thrust outside 
the whole of church society in the awareness that he has sinned against 
Christ, whereas now he only feels that he has sinned against the state. 
This article was also written in Ivan’s student years; the narrator does not 
say whether Ivan was mocking everybody or taking it seriously.?® 


The idea showing Ivan’s heterogeneity is that the disappearance of faith in 
God and the soul’s immortality will entail that everything is permitted to 
man, even anthropophagy. In the account of Ivan’s ideas by a secondary 
character, the landowner Miusov, there is an almost literal repetition of 
the ideas expressed by Dostoevsky in his ego documents. 

The loss of faith in God and the soul’s immortality means for every 
human being that the moral religious law changes into its opposite, 
so that ‘egoism, even extending to the perpetration of crime, should not 
only be permitted to man, but should in fact be recognised as neces- 
sary.’ Ivan also confirms his assertion that ‘there is no virtue if there is no 
immortality’. [PSS XIV, 65] Starets Zosima says to Ivan that if he really 
believes these words, he must be ‘blessed’, or otherwise ‘very unhappy’. 
The starets seems inclined to think that Ivan believes neither in the 
immortality of his own soul nor in the substance of his article on eccle- 
siastical courts: '— Perhaps you're right!... Although I wasn't just joking 
either... —Ivan Fyodorovich confessed all of a sudden strangely, and 
quickly blushed.’ [PSS XIV, 65] The starets responds: 


You were not just joking, that's true. This idea has not yet been resolved in 
your heart, and this torments you. But a martyr too may sometimes amuse 
himself with his despair, if only out of despair. At the moment you are amus- 
ing yourself out of despair, with magazine articles and drawing-room discus- 
sions, even though you don't believe in your own dialectics and mock with 
pain in your heart... This question is still unresolved in you, and that is pre- 
cisely your greatest misery, because it urgently requires an answer... [PSS 
XIV, 65] 


93 An interesting comparison between the positions of Dostoevsky, Ivan, and Zosima is 
made in Jackson, “IIpo6mema sepsr". Jackson sets Ivan's position alongside that of Augus- 
tine, because he denies all goodness in man. Zosima's position is more Pelagian, because 
he emphasises the goodness in man. For Ivan, love and virtue derive from faith, whereas 
Zosima sees love as inseparable from faith in God and in the soul's immortality. The differ- 
ence between Ivan and Dostoevsky is: 'Not virtue via faith, but faith via love.' (130) On the 
historical parallels of Ivan's article, see Bulanov, “Crarba Visaua Kapawasosa". The author 
rightly refers to similarities between Ivan and the Slavophiles, including Khomyakov. 
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The main point in these words of the starets is that he sees the question 
as Ivan’s personal question, as a question which wrings his heart. Zosima 
acknowledges the intellectual problem of the idea, but knows that in the 
first place it is a problem of the whole man. He sees the openness and 
the struggle in Ivan. Ivan responds to Zosima’s words: ‘—But can it be 
resolved in me? Resolved in a positive sense?—Ivan Fyodorovich contin- 
ued to ask strangely, constantly looking at the starets with an inexplicable 
smile.’ [PSS XIV, 65] 

Zosima does not answer this directly, but concludes: ‘But give thanks to 
the Creator, that he has granted you such a noble heart that is capable of 
enduring such torments (...) Pray God that the decision of your heart will 
reach you while you are still on earth (. . .).’94 [PSS XIV, 65] 

In any case the text leaves open the possibility that Ivan desires a posi- 
tive resolution of his torment. The narrator talks about an inexplicable 
strangeness in Ivan’s continued questioning of the starets and about his 
sudden blushing. And when the starets, remaining seated, wants to bless 
him, Ivan goes to him, receives his blessing, and kisses his hand. ‘His 
expression was resolute and serious, the narrator notes. [PSS XIV, 66] 
The starets is in fact the only person in the novel for whom Ivan seems 
prepared to relinquish his pride. The conclusion which the starets draws 
from Ivan’s state of mind confirms that the Grand Inquisitor is the prod- 
uct of the negative pole in Ivan. 


The way Ivan introduces his poem also shows that he cannot simply be 
identified with the Grand Inquisitor.?° For instance, he quotes the clos- 
ing lines of Tyutchev's poem ‘These Forsaken Villages...’ (1855). In this 
way he tries to justify his fantasy about the possibility of Christ's episodic 
coming. According to Ivan, Tyutchev drew from a deep faith 'in the truth 
of his own words'—which Ivan apparently thinks important—a picture 


9^ But here, too, Zosima's judgement is not definitive: it is the judgement of one char- 
acter on another. 

95 First he quotes an apocryphal Greek poem about The Virgin among the Damned and 
then refers to the hagiographies which tell of Christ's visits to individual saints and martyrs. 
He concludes that Christ, having appeared to individuals previously, could now decide to 
appear before the entire people. 'And for how many centuries had mankind prayed to him 
fervently and devoutly: “For Lord, come to us"' [PSS XIV, 226], as Ivan renders Ps. 18:27 
in Church Slavonic (‘The Lord is God, he has given us light’). Ivan makes a mistake in his 
rendering: he says “Bo Tocrıoan asıca Ham’. The Church Slavonic text reads: ‘God [is] the 
Lord and he appeared to us’ (“Bor—Iocnogp n aBuca Ham”). The coordinating conjunction 
“60” (‘for’), which consists of the first two letters of the word “Bor” (‘God’) and which Ivan 
substitutes for it, followed by the imperative singular “asuca” (‘appear’, ‘come’), makes the 
entire verse meaningless. 
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of Christ bowed down under the burden of his cross as he travels through 
suffering Russia. 

His remark ‘And this was really true, I assure you’ shows that he does 
not rule out such a coming of Christ. He (even) calls this coming a miracle. 
His introduction thus subtly undermines the mocking tone of his earlier 
remark that Alyosha did not bring up Christ earlier. The reason which 
Ivan mentions for Christ’s appearing in Seville is the same as the rea- 
son which forces him to reject reconciliation in eternity: pity aroused by 
suffering. In his poem Christ wanted to be at the place where people were 
praying to him most at that moment: ‘He wanted simply to appear to his 
children, if only briefly, at the very place where the fires for the heretics 
were just starting to crackle.’ [PSS XIV, 226] 

In Ivan's tale, Christ comes for the sake of love. Thurneysen sees Christ's 
kiss at the end of the poem only as the forgiveness of the Church, with- 
out ascribing it to love. [D, 61] As forgiveness without love, this is merely 
a rational gesture. The Grand Inquisitor denies Christ’s compassion and 
love; if only because Ivan emphasises Christ’s love, he cannot be identi- 
fied with his character. As in Dostoevsky’s entire oeuvre, the love com- 
mandment (Matt. 22:37-39) is the key to interhuman existence within 
the novel’s context. Ivan has great trouble loving his actual fellow men; 
at the same time, because of the suffering of his fellow men, he refuses 
to love God. His fiction, the Grand Inquisitor, also talks about people or 
humanity only in abstract terms. 


There is also a formal point arguing against the identification of Ivan with 
the Grand Inquisitor. Ivan is dismissive of his creation. The first time is 
when he says to Alyosha: ‘My tale is called “The Grand Inquisitor’, it’s an 
absurd thing, but I want to tell it to you anyway.’ [PSS XIV, 224] This is not 
just the coyness of a modest author presenting his work for the first time, 
as is shown by Ivan’s second remark about the legend when Alyosha, who 
has just heard the end, sadly asks his brother whether he shares the ideas 
of the Grand Inquisitor. This makes Ivan laugh: ‘But it’s all just nonsense, 
Alyosha. It’s just a stupid poem by a stupid student who had never written 
two verses. Why do you take it so seriously?’ [PSS XIV, 239] Though Ivan 
had ‘dreamt up’ his poem ‘with fervour’, this was already a year ago. [PSS 
XIV, 224] These openings (and there are more) show that his attitude to 
the poem is now ambiguous, to say the least.?® 


96 This is also expressed at the end of Ivan's nightmare when the devil appears to him. 
The devil provokes Ivan to the utmost, finally by identifying him as the author of 'The 
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I see an irresolvable discrepancy in Ivan's theses. Suffering with mankind’s 
suffering cannot be reconciled with the idea that a non-believer must turn 
to the most hideous crime. The formula ‘eternal harmony is not worth a 
single tear from a tortured child’ cannot be reconciled with the formula 
‘everything is permitted’— which is how Mitya sums up his brother's posi- 
tion. In my view, Ivan’s poem does not confirm his agreement with the 
demonic thinking of the Grand Inquisitor, but attempts to think through 
the thesis ‘loss of faith in God and the soul’s immortality leads inevita- 
bly to criminal egoism and anthropophagy’. Thurneysen fails to recognise 
that Ivan's rebellion is his individual (existential) problem, and sees Ivan's 
speeches mainly on the level of ‘speaking about God in the right way’. 
On this ideological-theological level he can identify Ivan with the Grand 
Inquisitor, and also with the devil. 


Does Ivan Surrender to the Devil? 


The true cause of Ivan’s mental illness, which also accounts for its pro- 
fundity, is that he is drawn between two poles. The devil plays with him 
and that is his tragedy. For Thurneysen, Ivan’s devil has no metaphysical 
independence outside of Ivan’s T. It is worthwhile to recall his view on 
what the devil says about Christ’s sacrifice on the cross (in the chapter 
‘The Devil. The Nightmare of Ivan Karamazov’). By bringing up this ele- 
ment in Ivan’s conversation with the devil, Thurneysen gets to the heart 
of Ivan’s problem—that he cannot surrender to faith: 


That then is Ivan Karamazov’s demonic conversation with himself. ‘There 
are some in hell,’ we read in the descriptions of the starets Zosima in the 
middle of the novel, ‘who have lived proud and cruel lives in spite of their 
knowledge of the whole truth; they are fearful and have given themselves 
over to the devil and his proud spirit totally and forever. For them hell is 
something voluntary and insatiable. They nourish themselves on their own 
malicious pride like a starving man in the wilderness, who sucks the blood 
out of his own body. They reject God’s forgiveness and curse the God who 
calls them.’ [D, 60; Eng. transl., 65] 


Perhaps the problem is personally and theologically more profound than 
Thurneysen presents it. On the basis of Eastern Orthodox ideas and the 
text of the novel, Iustin Popovich claims that the devil is not a halluci- 


Grand Inquisitor and other works, upon which Ivan throws a glass at the devil, and thus 
effectively recognises his separate existence. When the devil mentions ‘The Grand Inquisi- 
tor’, Ivan’s reaction is: ‘I forbid you to speak about the “Grand Inquisitor". [PSS XV, 83] The 
narrator talks explicitly about Ivan’s shame, and in the context of the conversation with 
the devil it is clear that Ivan truly suffers from his creation of the Grand Inquisitor. 
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nation, but an independent metaphysical power that takes possession of 
Ivan’s consciousness: 


The brilliant analyst and gifted expert on demonic psychology, Dostoevsky, 
underlines in particular the devil’s incapacity to become incarnate, that is 
to say, to move from the narrow stinking cocoon of solipsistic egoism to the 
possibility of incarnation in the self-sacrificing act of love. The root of sin or 
of sin in its metaphysical essence lies in the persistent assertion: ‘I-I’.97 


The devil repeats Ivan’s own negative thoughts. That, according to Po- 
povich, is the essence of his deceit. His method is to exhaust his victim by 
persuading him that he is hallucinating, because as soon as Ivan becomes 
convinced that the devil does not exist, he starts to wonder whether he is 
not wrong after all. In my view, one of the main aspects of this doubt is 
that the devil does not completely represent Ivan either. Ivan is continu- 
ally tormented because he is forced to hear his most ‘stupid’ and ‘vulgar’ 
ideas from the devil. [PSS XV, 73] 


Zosima’s conception of hell referred to above by Thurneysen relates to 
Ivan only indirectly, if at all. We just saw that Zosima understands the 
struggle in Ivan’s heart. Moreover, the ideas of the starets bear only upon 
the sinners who cannot love: ‘Fathers and teachers, I reflect: “What is 
hell?” I argue thus: “It is the suffering caused by not being able to love 
anymore.”’ [PSS XIV, 292] 

Despite the specific nature of Ivan’s love ‘from a distance’, love for 
humanity forms the basis of his philosophy and outlook on life. Only, he 
does not experience the connection between love and faith. 


At the end of the novel Ivan becomes mentally ill. Thurneysen’s commen- 
tary on this illness is: 


what does a doctor know of the metaphysical bases of disease? What does 
he know of the fact that one can be sick with God, with unforgiven blas- 
phemy, and die of it? Ivan perishes because of his demonic nature, and not 
because of his neurosis, and Dostoevsky has the devil laugh grimly over the 
doctors who want to cure him. (...) Forgiveness can reach even into hell! 
[D, 60-61; Eng. transl., 66] 


97 Justin (Popovich), Jocmoeecxuii. This implies a similarity between Eastern Ortho- 
doxy and Luther, in that the devil is incorporated in the relation between God and man. 
See Meyendorff, “3HaueHue pecbopmayuu”. Dostoevsky devotes a chapter in A Writer's 
Diary (January 1876) to spiritism and the existence of devils. See PSS XXII, 32-37. This 
piece also fails to provide an unambiguous answer to the question whether Dostoevsky 
himself believed in the existence of devils. 
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The novel does not disclose whether Ivan will recover or die.?® Thurneysen 
also leaves the question open, but again transfers the decision to the ‘true’ 
God, who can forgive even into hell. In this sense he also concludes his 
analysis of Ivan: 


That is Ivan Karamazov, who, taken in his totality, signifies Dostoevsky’s 
confrontation with religion and church and the revolt, hidden in them, of 
man against God. After severe struggles the height of pure knowledge of 
God finally appears. Only now is it clear that this world is this world, and 
the beyond is the beyond, that man is man and God is God. Only now are 
all Promethean lusts of man seen through and conquered. Now God is rec- 
ognised as the one he is, and he has the honor which is his right. [D, 61-62; 
Eng. transl., 67] 


The claim that Ivan Karamazov ‘taken in his totality’ formulates Dos- 
toevsky’s criticism of religion and the Church is unfounded in terms of 
method and content. In Thurneysen the identification of Ivan and the 
Grand Inquisitor (and the devil) comes under the umbrella of his concep- 
tion of God, that of the absolutely transcendent God. But the reading of 
Ivan’s creed and protest has already shown that his ‘atheism’ is far from 
unambiguous, and does not actually involve a critique of religion and the 
Church. Ivan cannot in fact be taken ‘in his totality’; as a personality he 
is too complex and too open for that. To conclude the discussion of Ivan, 
this is also demonstrated by the end of the conversation in the tavern. 


Ivan and Alyosha 


There are two people who would be able to help Ivan. One is Starets 
Zosima, but he is close to death. The conversation in the monastery is 
the only meeting between Ivan and the starets. Nor has Ivan read the 
teachings of the starets written down by Alyosha. Alyosha is the other 
who could help Ivan, but he is too young and lacks the necessary religious 
experience. 

The lonely Ivan wants ‘to become friends’ with his brother and initiates 
Alyosha into his internal world. He shows his brother the abyss which 
undermines his own faith: ‘My little brother, I don’t want to corrupt you 
and shake your foundations. Perhaps I want to be cured by you.’ [PSS XIV, 
215] That Ivan is speaking sincerely here, at the beginning of the conver- 


98 The last word in this matter is in fact that Alyosha prays ‘one more time’ for his 
brother, which Thurneysen also cites, but always in the context of ‘being sick and dying 
of God’. [Cf. D, 60-61] 
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sation in the tavern, seems confirmed by the narrator’s remark about his 
smile, which is like that of ‘gentle little boy’.°9 Ivan's irritation after the 
poem is perhaps due to the fact that he had expected a different reaction 
from Alyosha. Perhaps Alyosha is the first to misinterpret Ivan’s creation. 
During the conversation he rejects the ‘despair’ of his brother; he then 
inadvertently identifies Ivan with his fiction. The rest of the conversation 
can be seen to follow from Ivan’s disappointment, which turns into a kind 
of provocation: 


— So how will you live, how will you love all this?—Alyosha exclaimed 
sadly.—Is it possible with such a hell in your breast and in your heart? 


C.) 


99 The common view ofthe relation between Ivan and Alyosha is that Ivan's speeches are 
intended to undermine Alyosha's faith. I mention two examples here (see also Kasatkina, 
O meopaweü npupode, 401-405). According to V. Vetlovskaya, Ivan's tirade is directed 
against God and results in Alyosha being tempted to join the blasphemous rebellion 
against ‘the world created by God’: Vetlovskaya, IIoamuka pomana “Bpamea Kapamasoevı”, 
98. D.O. Thompson adopts this view and states that temptation of Alyosha is one of Ivan's 
starting-points: Thompson, The Brothers Karamazov and the Poetics of Memory, 148-149; 
189-190. Although she qualifies that Ivan is not just motivated by ‘pure malice’, her thesis 
is: ‘Ivan’s temptational aim is laid bare when, after Alyosha "sorrowfully" asks his brother 
why he is “tormenting” him with his appalling cases of suffering, Ivan replies: "Of course Tl 
tell you, that's just what I've been leading up to. You are dear to me, I don't want to let you 
go, and I won't let you go to your Zosima.”’ (197) This is a mistake: Alyosha literally cries 
out here: ‘Why are you putting me to the test?’ [“ucnprryem”, PSS XIV, 222] And earlier, 
Alyosha responds to Ivan's assumption that he is torturing him with his stories: 'No mat- 
ter, I want to be tortured.’ [PSS XIV, 221] Such interpretations rob Ivan of his depth. At the 
most Ivan's secondary aim may be to shock Alyosha's religious optimism, which has never 
been put to the test so severely and with such irrefutable arguments. That is the thrust 
of his statement that he does not want to relinquish Alyosha to Zosima. Vetlovskaya and 
Thompson also say that Ivan sees Alyosha only as a discussion partner and not as a human 
being, but the text shows that Ivan is most certainly interested in the effect of his ideas on 
Alyosha. Responding to Alyosha's description of Ivan's returning his ticket to paradise, he 
exclaims ‘fervently’: ‘Rebellion? I wouldn't want a word like that from you (...) Can one 
live in a state of rebellion? For I want to live.' [PSS XIV, 223] The conversation involves 
an emotional interaction between the brothers in which Ivan not only presents his most 
intimate thoughts, but also gets to know his brother. A new aspect in Alyosha's character 
for Ivan is, for instance, that his Orthodox brother can agree with a death sentence if the 
seriousness of a crime calls for ‘satisfaction of moral outrage": ‘“Bravo!” Ivan whooped in 
a kind of exaltation. "Whoa, monk! So that is the demon residing in your heart, Alyoshka 
Karamazov!”’ [PSS XIV, 221] Do these exclamations merely testify to Ivan's happiness that 
he has managed to involve Alyosha in the rebellion against God? In my view, the matter 
is more complicated: Ivan is happy because his most painful ethical conclusions strike 
a chord in his brother, and he is surprised that Alyosha does not stubbornly and rigidly 
cling to Christian ethics. The familiar form of the Christian name (‘Alyoshka’) sounds like 
childish exuberance here, and not as a malevolent 'patronising that Thompson (with Vet- 
lovskaya) hears in it. See Thompson, The Brothers Karamazov, 189, 191. 
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— There is a strength which endures all!—Ivan now spoke with a cold 
grin. 

— What kind of strength? 

— That of the Karamazovs...the strength of Karamazov depravity. 

— That is: to sink down in debauchery, to crush your soul in degradation, 
yes, yes? 

— Perhaps that too... perhaps I can avoid it till I'm thirty, but then... 

— But how can you avoid it? What can you avoid it with? That's impossible 
with your ideas. 

— Once again in the Karamazov way. 

— So that 'everything is permitted"? Everything is permitted, is that right, is 
that right?’ Ivan frowned and suddenly somehow turned strangely pale. 

— Ah, so yesterday you heard the word that so offended Miusov .. . and that 
Dimitry mimicked so naively?—he grinned crookedly.—Yes, perhaps: 
'everything is permitted' since the word has now been spoken. I won't 
retract. [PSS XIV, 239-240] 


The provocation means here that Ivan now endorses what Alyosha more 
or less puts into his mouth. These are also the ideas he shared with 
Alyosha at the beginning of the conversation. Now he endorses what is 
expected of him in a negative sense. Perhaps he unconsciously provokes 
his brother because Alyosha does not say what he spiritually needs at this 
moment? During the tavern conversation he seems to have forgotten his 
'everything is permitted' formula. It is Alyosha who quotes this formula. 
But Alyosha does not point explicitly to the apparent contradiction with 
Ivan's love for humanity. 

Ivan grows increasingly gloomy as Alyosha forces his answers. He only 
brightens up again when he receives confirmation of Alyosha's love: 


— Brother, I thought, now I am leaving, that at least I have you in the whole 
world—Ivan spoke with unaccustomed feeling—, but now I see that 
there is no place for me in your heart either, my dear recluse. I will not 
reject the formula 'everything is permitted', and so well then, will you 
now therefore reject me, yes, yes? 

Alyosha stood up, walked over to him and, without speaking, kissed him 
on the lips. [PSS XIV, 239-240] 


Before they part, Ivan says outside: You know, Alyosha (...), if I ever get 
round to those sticky leaf-buds, I will love them, only because I will be 
thinking of you. It will be enough for me to know that you are somewhere, 
and I will not lose my desire to live. Does that satisfy you? If you like, you 
can see it as a declaration of love.' [PSS XIV, 239] The abrupt continuation 
of this statement, in which Ivan seems once again to feel intellectually 
ashamed about what he said, shows that the struggle in him has not yet 
been decided. 
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I will devote the following three sections to the teaching of Starets Zosima, 
who may provide an answer to Ivan’s intellectual deadlock. The next sec- 
tion will deal with small differences between Thurneysen’s theological 
interpretation of this theme and the text of the novel. 


11.13 A Kaleidoscopic Twist. Thurneysen’s View of Love in the 
Teaching of Starets Zosima 


‘Love Everything as Your Own Self’ and the Teaching of Starets Zosima 


In Dostojewski the teaching of Starets Zosima is rightly subsumed under 
the theme of love, though Thurneysen does not explicitly connect it with 
Ivan’s dilemma. Zosima proclaims for earthly life what Dostoevsky hoped 
for the afterlife in “the 1864 entry”: to love everything as your own self. In 
Zosima love covers all creation (a theological expression for this, as I indi- 
cated, could be the Orthodox doctrine of the pervasion of God's energies 
throughout creation). Zosima extends the idea that all creation is incorpo- 
rated in the doctrine of love even to non-living objects. Thurneysen does 
not identify Zosima with Dostoevsky. To get a methodological handle on 
Thurneysen's identification of Dostoevsky with some other characters, 
starting from Dostoevsky himself, I want to refer to a quotation below in 
which he says that he completely shares the ideas of the starets, but also 
underlines the main difference between himself and the character: 


It is obvious that many of my Starets Zosima's teachings (or better to say 
the manner of their expression) belong to his personage, that is, to the artis- 
tic depiction of it. Although I quite share the ideas that he expresses, if I 
personally were expressing them, on my own behalf, I would express them 
in a different form and a different language. He, however, could not have 
expressed himself in either a language or a spirit other than the one I gave 
him. Otherwise an artistic personage wouldn't be created. [Letter to N.A. 
Lyubimov, 7 August 1879: PSS XXX, 102; CL V, 130-1] 


One might suggest that Thurneysen is only interested in the ideas 
expressed by characters in a novel. From his point of view, it does not 
matter whether these ideas represent the personal views of the living 
person or not: who by definition is always the source of the ideas of the 
characters. That Thurneysen identifies the characters with Dostoevsky is 
not relevant to the content of the ideas themselves. These methodologi- 
cal considerations do not apply to Thurneysen inasmuch as he presents 
his own theological content as Dostoevsky's ideas. As I said in Part I, 
thoughts and ideas are personal. Precisely this point is confirmed by the 
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writer himself in the quotation above. In Dostoevsky’s novels the ideas 
are always connected with the character who expresses them. That is why 
they should be understood on the basis ofthe character (the person) and 
not vice versa. This also goes for Zosima’s teaching. 


This-Worldliness’ versus the Love of Concrete, Named Reality 


Opening his discussion of the theme of love, Thurneysen says of Dosto- 
evsky’s oeuvre: 


A final word remains to be said. It is that the power of this great critical 
dissolution and refounding of the world and of life in the knowledge of God 
was preserved in Dostoevsky in the acceptance of life, the understanding 
of man, the infinitely compassionate inclusion and movement of the full- 
ness of those things that appear, in their need and hope, for which all his 
works are a single great witness. Where the world is recognised in its this- 
worldly quality and, precisely for the sake of this quality, is not rejected, 
because it is in its earthliness that there lies testimony to the eternity 
that encompasses all that is temporal and transitory, there this world can, 
yes, must be loved for the sake of that testimony in all its this-worldliness. 
[D, 62; Eng. transl., 69] 


His argument seems to resemble Zosima’s ideas in the quotation below: 


God took seeds from other worlds and scattered them over this earth; he 
cultivated his garden and everything that could come up came up, but all 
that grows is alive and can only live through the sense of being in touch with 
mysterious other worlds; if this sense in you is weakened or destroyed, that 
which has been grown in you will die. Then you become indifferent to life 
or even start to hate it. [PSS XIV, 290] 


But there are clear differences. Thurneysen states that 'this-worldliness' is 
not rejected, solely ‘because it is in its earthliness that there lies testimony 
to (. ..) eternity’. The reference to the Eternal is therefore identified as the 
reason for loving creation. Zosima speaks from a sense of the solidarity 
of creation and can therefore never feel indifferent or hateful towards it. 
The difference is that Thurneysen conceives of the Eternal as separate 
from creation, and only then reflects on it; Zosima always speaks of the 
connection between man, God, and creation. 

On the next page Thurneysen repeats himself almost verbally. He rightly 
sees the explicit examples of love in the novels as being best expressed in 
the teaching of Starets Zosima: 


So in Dostoevsky there comes a full acceptance of life, of nature, and of 
man, a paradoxical affirmation of that which is, as it is, for the sake of that 
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which it is not. The only proof of this which can be adduced is his total 
work. But in certain passages this hot, compassionate love for all creation 
is given direct expression. The most powerful of these are the often quoted, 
well-known descriptions of the starets Zossima in The Brothers Karamazov. 
[D, 64; Eng. transl., 70] 


Thurneysen quotes several passages in which Zosima exhorts people to 
love the earth. The starets says that the earth should be literally kissed and 
watered with tears oftenderness. Thurneysen pithily sums up the meaning 
of this exhortation: it does not involve a deification of creation. He adds 
that love for creation and man, as proclaimed here, is always broken, an 
indirect love out of pity. In my view, there is a subtle difference between 
the love preached by the starets and the way Thurneysen interprets this. 
Below I provide a somewhat longer passage from this teaching, of which 
Thurneysen quotes the first sentence. It is followed by a quotation from 
Dostojewski to show the difference: 


Brothers, fear not human sin, love man even in his sin, for this is already 
a likeness of divine love and it is the highest love on earth. Love all God’s 
creation, both the whole, and every grain of sand. Love every leaf, every ray 
of God’s sun. Love animals, love plants, love every thing. If you love every 
thing, you will also understand God’s mystery in things. Once you have 
understood it, you will also start to know it more and more deeply every 
day, continually. And then you will finally love the whole world with an all- 
embracing, universal love. Love animals: God has given them the principle 
of thought and untroubled joy. Do not disturb it [their joy], do not torture 
them, do not take away their joy, do not resist God’s thought. Man, do not 
raise yourself above the animals: they are without sin, whereas you, with 
your grandeur, make the earth fester [rHoum] by your presence and leave 
your festering [rHoiiHprit] mark behind you—sadly almost every one of us! 
Love little children in particular, for they are also without sin, like angels, 
and live for our tenderness, for the cleansing of our hearts and as a kind of 
instruction to us. [PSS XIV, 289] 

The absolute is God, and only God can play the role of God. He who 
knows that will become patient again, even in all pressing impatience 
and passion. He knows that it can never be for man a question of pursuing 
ultimate vanishing points, and therefore he will no longer play these final 
vanishing points off against that which exists, but he will seek in all that 
exists the secret relationships which refer to this ultimate. [D, 66-67; Eng. 
transl., 73] 


We remember Thurneysen’s thesis that Dostoevsky is a transcendental 
metaphysician who takes no material principles into account. Now he 
sees in Dostoevsky the acceptance of visible creation for the sake of the 
invisible God. If we depart from Zosima’s religious premise that everything 
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is connected (the unity of creation), Thurneysen’s paraphrase ‘seek in all 
that exists the secret relationships’ seems a faithful account. Thurneysen 
warns against taking criticism based on the absolute too far: ‘For it can 
never be the purpose of such criticism to curtail or endanger that which 
exists in its relative right by playing the absolute off against it in any given 
moment.’ [D, 66; Eng. transl., 73] Dostojewski, in any case, stresses this 
Absolute (witness the formulation ‘relative right’ in the above quotation). 
Zosima, in contrast, looks at life, at people and at nature (‘every leaf of 
grass, every tiny insect, the ant and the golden bee’ [PSS XIV, 267]) and 
how they are connected. For Zosima, this life testifies to ‘God’s mystery’, 
and ‘God’s mystery’ is everywhere in life. [Ibid.] Zosima always illustrates 
his teachings by giving concrete examples: love for animals, birds, things, 
sunbeams, little leaves, or by telling a story about a saint who sends away 
a bear in the woods by saying that Christ is with him.!00 This difference 
is not only due to the literary form (a study in Thurneysen, a novel in 
Dostoevsky), but also to the underlying approach. 

Thus, whereas Thurneysen seems to reflect a certain affinity with the 
Eastern Orthodox world-view presented in Zosima, he sheds insufficient 
light on the ‘visible’ and ‘invisible connections’ within the novels. 


1.14 Thurneysen’s View of the Soteriology of Starets Zosima 


Ivan’s problem with eternal harmony is not resolved intellectually. 
Zosima’s outlook on life presents another way of accommodating the par- 
ticularity of evil in relation to God. In this light I will try below to clarify 
the place of soteriology in the doctrine of Starets Zosima, and will then 
discuss Thurneysen’s account. I start with the meaning of the incarnation 


100 Vladimirtsev, "7KusorHBre B mogTomoruu /Iocroesckoro", 319 refers to the pagan- 
Christian Russian folk sources of Dostoevsky’s animal stories, particularly in Raskolnikov’s 
dream about the horse: ‘What matters here is not the formal similarity, but the unity and 
analogy of the idea-feeling, of the Christian world-view. The popular tradition of the suffer- 
ing horse (...) is continued and developed in literary-psychological terms by Dostoevsky, 
who is extremely sensitive (...) to the semi-pagan manifestations of the Christian popular 
mind.’ The Eastern Orthodox popular belief that animals are incorporated in the unity of 
creation deserves a separate study as regards the relation of this belief to ‘pagan’ popu- 
lar customs and to the patristic tradition. The motif of the horse returns in The Brothers 
Karamazov as a facet of Ivan's view of evil. [PSS XIV, 219 and the commentary in XV, 
552-553] Zosima explicitly extends the responsibility for the evil man causes to the whole 
of creation.—In A Writer’s Diary (January 1876) Dostoevsky discusses animal abuse (again 
involving a horse) on the same level as the evil that people do to each other. [PSS XXII, 
27-29; see also the commentary in PSS VII, 368-369. | 
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and the resurrection for Zosima. This meaning resides in the belief that 
all things are without sin except man, that is to say: only man needs to 
be saved: 


Truly (...) everything is good and magnificent, because everything is truth. 
Look (...) at the horse, the great animal that stands at man’s side, or at the 
ox, sad and reflective, that feeds him and works for him, look at their faces: 
what humility, what devotion to man, who often beats them mercilessly, 
what gentleness, what trust and what beauty in their faces. It is in fact mov- 
ing to know that they have no sin in themselves, since everything is perfect, 
everything except man is without sin and Christ is with them even before 
he is with us.!?! [PSS XIV, 267] 


The final remark that Christ is with the animals before he is with us 
should give man food for thought. This statement contains the answer to 
Ivan's devil, who denies Christ's death and resurrection. Thurneysen does 
not establish this connection between the unity of creation and salvation, 
not even when he quotes the sentence following this passage: 'Every tiny 
leaf desires the Word, praises God and weeps for Christ, unconsciously 
for itself, through the mystery alone of its sinless existence.' [PSS XIV, 268; 
D, 64-65] 

In this connection we find an interesting image in his letter of 10 
December 1920 to Barth. Barth was looking for the correct interpretation 
of the traditional doctrine of satisfactio vicaria. Thurneysen answers that 
he has found a specific view in Dostoevsky: 'Your reference to satisfactio 
vicaria touches on the point which I have also encountered precisely in 
all kinds of considerations on Dostoevsky. In him it is expressed by that 
curiously merciful, but wholly other-worldly light which falls on the 
world.’ [BW I, 453]!?? 


101 This doctrine was criticised by several Russian Orthodox monks, most vehemently 
by K. Leont'ev. Belovolov, *Crapen 3ocuwa" suggests that Bishop Ignatii (Bryanchaninov) 
was possibly a prototype for Zosima. The arguments in this article (the similarities in biog- 
raphy and spiritual insights) seem to me more plausible than those in Prestel, "Father 
Zosima". Mainly on the basis of similarities in their way of thinking, Prestel tries to give 
arguments for Paisii (Velichkovskii) as the prototype of Zosima. (See both articles for fur- 
ther references.) 

102 On 6 December Barth wrote (on Rom. 3:21.) that he had noted a lacuna in their 
view of the cross 'in the direction of vicarious satisfaction'. "The Word of the Cross" [1 Cor. 
118] must go beyond the presentation of an absolute paradox, beyond the establishment 
of the general necessity of death, beyond the settling of the boundary between God and 
man, eternity and time in a sense which so far we have not yet rightly expressed.' [BW I, 
451] J.M. Hasselaar sees in Barth's letter 'two apparently different things in the develop- 
ment of Barth's dogmatic insight and basic practical choice: as an exegete and preacher 
he still believed to be standing on the threshold of insight into the salvational meaning of 
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This idea occurs almost literally in Dostojewski as well, without a connec- 
tion to the starets or to the notion of vicarious satisfaction, but with the 
same reference to the ‘light’: 


The end of man is the end of all the roads on which Dostoevsky accompa- 
nies him. And yet the works of Dostoevsky shine as if illumined from within 
with the secret, no longer earthly light of a powerful, an ultimate synthesis. 
Not decline (...) but the incomprehensible word of victory, ‘resurrection,’ is 
the last word of his novels. [D, 8-9; Eng. transl., 12-13 ]!03 


Zosima often mentions light and rays of sun as witnesses to the divine 
pervasion of creation.!°* The idea of the unity of creation means that 


Christ’s vicarage (sc. of the Word of the Cross); and as a practical theologian he completely 
endorsed the conclusions of Overbeck and Nietzsche on the end of the Christian era.’ Has- 
selaar, Meegelezen, 125. 

103 Neither Thurneysen’s letter nor his book flesh out this view theologically, so the 
connection between Dostoevsky’s novels and the doctrine of vicarious satisfaction remains 
unclear. Rémerbrief II does not discuss the doctrine of satisfaction at any length either. Cf. 
R II, 221; Eng. transl., 160: ‘The atonement which occurred in Him is an invisible atone- 
ment which is contrasted with any soul-and-sense relationship between us and Jesus as 
impossibility is contrasted with possibility, death with life, non-existence with existence. 
Compared with all we are and have and do, it is—satisfactio vicaria. The sentences pre- 
ceding this passage are based on a remark from Thurneysen's letter of 8 February 1921: 
With the satisfactio vicaria I am always struck first of all by the multitude and distance 
of the generations living before and after and alongside Jesus Christ, who have no kind of 
religious experiences of him—not even through contact with missionary work—and so 
the sentence could follow here: “But therefore the total absence of religious experiences 
of Jesus in the zones and generations encircling (temporally speaking!) the cross means 
just as little in itself. ‘For us’ is not confined to any longitude or latitude. Those who did 
not see Jesus in the flesh or could 'experience' him through psychological mediation are 
therefore not more distant than others."' [KBA; cf. R II, 221] The Eastern Orthodox view of 
vicarious satisfaction is voiced in Florovskii, O cuepmu xpecmnoit, who finds the scholastic 
view of Christ's suffering and death inadequate. He follows the Eastern patristic tradition, 
in which the 'vicarious suffering' on the cross is seen as a paradox. This paradox involves 
the impossibility of reconciling the two biblical testimonies. On the one hand death in the 
Bible is generally God's punishment of sin. Hence only the fallen world is marked by death. 
On the other hand the punitive death of the God-man has abolished sin. The paradox calls 
for a different approach from that in the Western doctrine of satisfaction, and becomes 
more understandable when Christ's death on the cross is seen from the perspective of 
man's future resurrection. 

104 Besides the quotation above, which proclaims the love for every ‘ray of God's sun’, 
see PSS XIV, 264: It was a clear day and I (...) see as it were anew how the incense rose 
from the thurible and floated up, and how God's rays poured down on us in church from 
on high through the narrow window in the cupola’; 265: ‘I bless the daily sunrise and my 
heart still sings to it, but now I love more the sunset, its long slanting rays’; 268: ‘Lord, 
send peace and light to your people"; 270: ‘and the sun still shines, the tiny leaves are still 
joyful, and the bird, the birds still praise God.’ On one occasion in his Dostojewski Thur- 
neysen alludes to rays of light in connection with Zosima, when writing how everything 
in Dostoevsky refers to the resurrection: 'It is from this viewpoint that all those wonderful 
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Zosima’s view is not anthropocentric (that is to say, though he adopts a 
human perspective, man is not a central point in creation). Zosima does 
not understand the joy at salvation in Christ in an ‘otherworldly’ light, but 
there is joy at salvation throughout creation. Creation, in one movement, 
is both ‘otherworldly’ and ‘this-worldly’. Precisely this way of looking at 
the world gives rise to a personal sense of guilt (‘everybody is guilty for 
everybody and I am guiltiest of all’). In this sense Thurneysen’s perspec- 
tive remains anthropocentric: 


In Dostoevsky, the small and large gleams and examples of the divine 
light that breaks forth are triply guarded against the constantly threaten- 
ing understanding that this light finally is only, or perhaps once more, a 
merely human light. It remains at this: ‘God is God. He dwelleth in light 
unapproachable.’ Therefore even when one stands very near to him, yes, 
most especially there, it is possible to speak of his light only as of something 
absolutely paradoxical. Otherwise it is no longer his light that is spoken of. 
And yet it is precisely only of this light of his that Dostoevsky wanted to 
speak. [D, 73; Eng. transl., 79] 


This is Thurneysen’s interpretation of the smell of putrefaction which 
emanates from the dead starets.!0 Here, too, he clings to his theology 
of God’s absolute transcendence, which is what he believes the light 
Dostoevsky refers to. In Zosima, by contrast, the light refers to the unity 
of all things in creation. The above quotation does explain well why 
Zosima's holiness is not confirmed by a miracle (think of the second 
temptation in ‘The Grand Inquisitor), but Thurneysen remains selective 
in his explanation of Zosima's teaching. 


examples of the kingdom of heaven are to be understood, which in Dostoevsky's works 
again and again shine out of all the darkness and uncertainty of life like first, unbeliev- 
able rays that herald a new day for mankind. I am thinking, for example, of the starets 
Zossima's story of the officer who threw his pistol away in the woods before a duel.' [D, 71, 
cf. 72; Eng. transl., 77—78; 79] A small inaccuracy has crept in here: the officer mentioned 
was Zosima himself. 

105 Cf The Brothers Karamazov, part 3, book 7, chapter 1. 

106 For Zosima's conception of nature Onasch does not see a Russian Orthodox back- 
ground, but mentions for instance Chateaubriand: ‘In the Frenchman the defence of man's 
divine nature, the anthropodicy, goes together with that of nature, the cosmodicy. Book 5 
of the first part, "The existence of God, proved by the wonders of nature", contains depic- 
tions of nature full of strongly felt poetry (...) In Dostoevsky it is particularly Starets 
Zosima in The Brothers Karamazov who finds similar prose hymns of the glorification of 
God and Christ in nature.' Onasch, Der verschwiegene Christus, 31 (cf. Onasch, Dostojewski 
als Verführer, 46). But eulogies on nature can equally be found in the Orthodox tradition, 
particularly among the startsi on whom Zosima was modelled. Cf. V. Komarovich on the 
view of nature in Tikhon of Zadonsk: Komarowitsch, “Die Brüder Karamasoff ", 108—111. 
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11.15 Active Love in the Doctrine of Starets Zosima 


This goes, finally, for his explanation of Zosima’s doctrine of love as well. 
He writes that this always broken and indirect love is the love which 
yearns for ‘paradise’. [D, 64; Eng. transl., 71] However, he does not preach 
a yearning for paradise. In the footsteps of his early-deceased brother 
Markel, he teaches that when man discovers the unity of creation, he will 
immediately find himself in paradise on earth.!?? We are therefore dealing 
with an entirely different eschatology here. The paradise which the starets 
invokes is a state of mind, an earthly world-view. He is well aware that the 
paradise attainable on earth is an earthly one. 

Moreover, Thurneysen is unable to accommodate the love preached 
by Zosima: 


And the pathos ofthe inspiration of love which Zossima represents is sorrow; 
suffering—to suffer and bear suffering for everyone and for everything— 
is again and again proclaimed as the path of God's servants. This love is 
astonishingly negative and passive, different from all that we are otherwise 
accustomed to regard as love. Only in the great negations of I Corinthians 13 
could it be adequately described: ‘Love envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil’ (I Cor. 13:4b—5). 

Therefore the pastoral work of the starets Zossima is astonishingly nega- 
tive. It is not designed to remove men's burdens, to lead them out of the 
uncertainties of their lives, but it is intended to lead men into them truly 
and for the first time. For in bearing burdens, in persevering in the uncer- 
tainties of life, he sees (just as did the Idiot) the only way of redemption. 
[D, 65; Eng. transl., 71-72] 


Thurneysen has well noted this aspect of Zosima’s spiritual care. It is not 
a spiritual care which immediately removes the sinner's burden; on the 
contrary, it is aimed at raising the sinner's consciousness. Thurneysen also 
mentions a few examples of this in the novel. The difference in approach 
is the following: Thurneysen sees love on a more general level. The act of 
love, seen against the background of his conception of God, necessarily 
runs the risk of degenerating into ‘Titanism’.!°° Zosima is more concerned 


107 Cf. PSS XIV, 262-263; 272; 275; 280; 283. 

108 Cf the quotation: ‘That is love for the creature and for man, the acceptance of life as 
it is represented here. Stripped of its paradox, understood and taken directly and unbro- 
ken, this great admonition to love would be turned into its opposite, it would become 
eroticism, titanism, denial of God.’ [D, 66] See also the passage quoted earlier: ‘The abso- 
lute is God (...).’ [D, 66; Eng. transl., 73] 
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with the act in real life. His love is borne by the spirit of 1 Cor. 13. The 
following passage is crucial: 


Some thoughts are bewildering, especially when you see people’s sins, and 
you wonder: ‘Will I conquer with violence, or with humble love?’ Always 
decide: ‘I will conquer with humble love.’ Once you have made this decision, 
you will be able to conquer the entire world. The humility of love is a ter- 
rible power, the strongest of all, there is nothing like it. [PSS XIV, 289] 


Zosima preaches a love which is active, unceasing and unchanging, an 
act of love. In DSW, too, this ‘active [geatensHaa]’ love is translated as 
“tatkräftige Liebe [active love]” and similar terms. ‘Act continually. If 
you remember in the middle of the night, as you fall asleep: “I didn’t do 
what was necessary,” get up at once and do it.’ [PSS XIV, 291] ‘My friends, 
ask God for joy. And that people’s sin does not confuse you, do not be 
afraid that it will blot out your action and prevent it from happening.’ 
[PSS XIV, 290] Zosima preaches self-education in active love: ‘Brothers, 
love is a teacher, but one must be able to acquire it, because it is difficult 
to acquire, it is dearly bought, through long labour and in the long term, 
since one should not love just for a moment, casually, but for the whole 
term. But everyone is capable of casual love, even a brute can love.’ [PSS 
XIV, 290] 

Thurneysen rightly notes this extremely important aspect: active edify- 
ing love should be practised here ‘in this world’. [D, 66] But he halts at this 
point, without extending the idea to the relation of the other characters 
to this preached love. He thus fails to see the ultimate meaning of Chris- 
tian love for the relations between the characters. This is all the more 
striking because Zosima clearly is the spiritual centre of the novel. To 
give an example: active love is the reason why the starets sends Alyosha 
from the monastery out into the world. In this light it is easier to under- 
stand why Alyosha says to Ivan that he has not yet advanced far enough 
in active love.!?? Thurneysen does not explain this theological dimension 


109 The starets also advises active love to another character, the capricious Madam 
Khokhlakova. She confesses to a great love for mankind, and dreams of becoming a sis- 
ter of mercy, but she also sets a condition to her active love: she wants an 'immediate 
reward' for her actions, 'that is to say, recognition for myself and payment of love for love. 
Otherwise I will never be able to love!’ [PSS XIV, 52-53] A calculating love is opposite to 
the unconditional love of the first and the second commandment. Yet the idea of uncon- 
ditional selfless love is paradoxical.—In Winter Notes on Summer Impressions Dostoevsky 
explicitly addresses this paradox when he urges people to do good without counting on 
a reward. The idea of remuneration becomes like the thought of 'a polar bear, which you 
constantly have to think about when you forbid yourself to think about it. [See PSS V, 80] 
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in Zosima’s doctrine of love. Love connects all theological themes in 
Zosima’s doctrine, for instance the conception of sin and anthropology, 
or the doctrines of creation and salvation. Love of man even in his sin is 
not just a question of the love commandment. The commandment is the 
likeness of God's love. It expresses the unity of creation and the ethical 
responsibility of mankind saved by Christ. Thus love expresses the unity 
of creation." 

In the notes for The Brothers Karamazov, too, Zosima had to preach 
love for man even in his sin.™ [See PSS XV, 244, 245] Dostoevsky's aim 
is to express ‘[i]n the words of the starets’ the idea '[f]rom the individual 
organism to the general organism’. [PSS XV, 243] In the same note he 
wants to use ‘[a] story’ that illustrates his idea ‘that everybody will merge’. 
[Ibid.] In a paradoxical way the solipsistic-rationalistic view of evil is trans- 
ferred to a different level from that in Ivan Karamazov’s argumentation. 
The awareness of ‘being guiltier than others’ requires the whole person, 
who in the face of evil does not point to others, but starts with himself. 
This strictly individual responsibility for evil is propagated on the basis of 
both a metaphysical connection with Christ and an ethical orientation to 
Christ, the yardstick of moral action." Thurneysen does not consider this 
personal and ethical core of love, and seems to see sin in opposition to the 
absolute God rather than to the neighbour. 

In Zosima’s doctrine the divine is omnipresent, without God coinciding 
with the world. In Thurneysen the broken world is in crisis and the divine 
remains an intermittent phenomenon. The theology of crisis is blind to 
the turning kaleidoscope of the world in its unity despite the crisis." 


10 Zosima’s statement about hell quoted earlier is also closely connected: ‘This is suf- 
fering, that one can no longer love.’ [PSS XIV, 292] If we see the context in which these 
connections occur, it is easier to place his teaching. 

11 The starets thus deviates from the Eastern Orthodox doctrine that one should love 
man but hate his sins. These notes are found alongside the reference to the Taborian light 
mentioned in Part II and planned for Zosima. See above, p. 124, n. 42. 

1? Within the novel this doctrine entails that all four brothers are somehow respon- 
sible for the patricide.—Van den Bercken, Christian Fiction and Religious Realism in the 
Novels of Dostoevsky, points to the aspect of collective guilt as being more of a Western’ 
doctrine, and quotes Esaulov, who interprets Dostoevsky's idea as ‘communal guilt’, link- 
ing it to the conception of sobornost' (73). Such an interpretation seems both to overstate 
the 'Orthodoxy' in Dostoevsky (a tendency against which Van den Bercken throughout his 
book argues) and to neglect the foundation of this strictly individual guilt for ‘everything 
and everybody' in Orthodox tradition. I intend to develop this spiritual aspect in tradi- 
tional Orthodoxy in following studies. 

13 This is another aspect of the theological shift from Rómerbrief I to Rómerbrief II. For 
the background to this shift, see McCormack, Karl Barth’s Critically Realistic Dialectical 
Theology, 208—240. 
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In the notes for the second chapter of The Brothers Karamazov Dos- 
toevsky wrote in an ‘NB’: ‘All things and everything in the world are 
unfinished for man, though the meaning of all things of the world is con- 
tained in man himself. [PSS XV, 208, 417; see earlier above p. ı7] This 
does not follow the discovery of God’s absolute transcendence, but rather 
precedes it. 


11.16 Conclusion in the Light of the Reception of 
Thurneysen's Dostojewski 


Thurneysen sees resurrection as the final word in Dostoevsky's novels: 
‘Not decline, not contemptuous laughter over men of whom the devil 
has made fools, but the incomprehensible word of victory, "resurrection," 
is the last word of his novels.' [D, 8-9; Eng. transl., 12-13] Because he does 
not really delve into the characters as human beings, resurrection remains 
a purely conceptual issue, without any connection to individual life 
or faith. Or in other words: the lives of the characters seem to coincide 
with eschatology in Thurneysen, though eschatology is just one aspect 
of their religious experience.!^ It is true that the word ‘resurrection’ is 
used in the novels to denote the future of characters like Raskolnikov 
and Mitya Karamazov. But again, this resurrection is a long process. Their 
own personalities (in Raskolnikov for instance pride, in Mitya Karamazov 
instability) will make this process a thorny path.!5 Thurneysen empha- 
sises the 'verticality' of resurrection. He therefore fails to notice that the 
eschatological hope still leaves the characters within the bounds of time 
and earthly life. The resurrection in eternity is confined to a point of refer- 
ence and to hope. 


This shortcoming in Thurneysen's interpretation has been noticed 
before: 


Christian interpretation of Dostoevsky—ironically, a neglect of Dostoevskian 
ambiguities in the supposed age of the collapse of certainties. It is all too 
easy to invoke the Christian appropriation of Dostoevsky as crystallised in 


1^ [n the same way the religious element is the most important and yet only one aspect 
of the life of the characters. 

15 Cf. Kucharz, Theologen und ihre Dichter, 66: However, in the novel the rising up, 
the “resurrection” of the “dead” Raskolnikov is not described as “the most ultimate thing” 
or—as Barth would say—as “impossible possibility’, but is a path to be followed by man, 
real and meaningful.’ 
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its great champions, Berdyaev in the East, and Thurneysen in the West (.. .) 
his [Thurneysen's] dialectic and paradox is immune to real ambiguity in 
the texts of Dostoevsky: 'The absolutely final word of his novels is “resur- 


rection" Yet resurrection, like incarnation, cannot be read in Dostoevsky 
except in its oblique, equivocal, and problematic contexts.!!6 


Though a detailed reception history of Thurneysen's book lies beyond the 
scope of my inquiry, the criticism can be said to show a clear distinction 
between an appreciative and a critical tendency. The book was received 
positively in particular by people who were not directly occupied with 
theology. Thus the publisher of Dostoevsky's Collected Works, R. Piper, 
wrote that Thurneysen's book had helped him to understand the writer 
better.!!” Thurneysen himself received a positive response from one of the 
most eminent German experts on Dostoevsky, K. Nótzel.!? In an undated 
letter Thurneysen writes to Emil Brunner: 


I myself received a letter from Karl Nótzel, in which this Dostoevsky special- 
ist, who is recognised as an expert, gave me his respectful approval and sup- 
port, and unsolicited too, I had not even sent him my little book. Compared 
with such a foolish and irritable review like that of Zickendraht, which nev- 
ertheless pretends to be so wise, this was the slightest of compensations to 
me. [UBB, Nachlass E. Thurneysen, B 37,7] 


And on 24 April 1922 to Barth: 'A card from Nótzel sends me, without any 
solicitation, respectful greetings and praise for “Dostoevsky”! [BW II, 69] 
Apparently Thurneysen and Nótzel exchanged letters: one has survived. 
Nótzel expresses his appreciation of Thurneysen's approach, which has 
clarified for him the essential religious core in Dostoevsky: 


I think you are entirely right to occupy yourself with literature only to the 
extent that the religious element comes into consideration, which is of 
course principally the case with the great Russians. Because— I do not at all 
hesitate to admit this—I owe you an ultimate elucidation about the real reli- 
gious element in Dostoevsky (I was getting there, but could not completely 
grasp it, and so I did not achieve a conclusive result in the principal question 
which urges itself in a study of Dostoevsky: his view of reality) (.. .) 


16 Crowder, "The Appropriation of Dostoevsky”, 29. 

17 See Garstka, Moeller van den Bruck, 144 (footnote). 

18 *Nótzel belongs (...) to the very few true “mediators” between the two states, who 
got to know both countries better through personal sojourns and made an effort to provide 
each of other reading publics a most precise and objective insight into the strange world 
of the neighbour.’ Garstka, Moeller van den Bruck, 148; cf. Schult, Im Banne des Poeten, 
43-45. In 1920 Nótzel had published Dostojewski und wir [Dostoevsky and Us], from which 
Thurneysen quotes. [See D, 7; Eng. transl, 11] 
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Although I can say that a man like you is above any ambition typical 
of the literati, I would like to point out that both in my coming lectures 
and in my Dostoevsky book, which will be concluded in about a year, I will 
refer in detail to your interpretation.!? | am keen to find out how the work 
of the master will appear to me from this point of view. [UBB, Nachlass E. 
Thurneysen, B 237,1; letter of 13 July 1922] 


Theologian friends also took a positive view of Thurneysen’s book. In his 
brief reaction in a letter to Karl Barth of 12 December 1921, Emil Brunner 
calls Thurneysen’s book an ‘ingens opus in its 70 pages’.!2° Another posi- 
tive note was sounded by Thurneysen’s friend R. Schlunck, who published 
a review of the book in 1922.12 


But as early as 1922 there were also voices of theologians ‘who rejected 
the new theological departure’, and who gave a critique of Thurneysen’s 
interpretation that is somewhat comparable with mine: 


In a short article in the “Theologischen Literaturzeitung” (1922) [Emanuel] 
Hirsch criticised that Thurneysen had done violence to Dostoevsky and 
made him the mouthpiece of his own theological ideas. Thurneysen’s 
‘own proclamation and that of Dostoevsky are fused (...) Thurneysen 
puts into Dostoevsky precisely the proclamation which Karl Barth pres- 
ents in his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans.’ (...) Walter Nigg 
(...) observed—wholly rightly—that Dostoevsky never occupied himself 
in detail with Protestantism and saw in Protestantism more a pure protest 
against Catholicism as a Christian confession with a specific, positive doc- 
trine of faith. Therefore Dostoevsky cannot ‘be incorporated into Protestant 
religiosity’, and therefore Thurneysen’s attempt ‘to force the Russian poet 
into the Procrustean bed of dialectical theology is impossible without sup- 
pressing important ideas of Dostoevsky and complaining that he “did not, 
so to speak, follow the fundamental line on any point”.12? 


19 Nötzel calls Thurneysen's interpretation the most important one in Dostoevsky 
studies, which to him ‘in a flash illuminated the final connections of the whole’. Nötzel, 
Das Leben Dostojewskis, 8-9. 

120 Barth and Brunner, Briefwechsel 1916-1966, 68. 

121 See Barth’s letter of 8 June 1922, in which he writes that he has had a very positive 
meeting with Schlunck, and encloses his review. [BW II, 81] 

122 Bryner, “Die Bedeutung Dostojewskis”, 165, quotations from respectively: Hirsch, 
“Rezension über E. Thurneysen, Dostojewski”, 89; Nigg, Religiöse Denker, 57. Bryner also 
mentions the critique of K. Holl, who blamed Thurneysen for trying to interpret the typi- 
cally Russian conception of sin in Crime and Punishment in a Pauline sense. In his circular 
letter of 26 February 1922 Barth mentions Hirsch’s criticism as a possible source of argu- 
ment between them: BW II, 45. Thurneysen reads Dostoevsky as a theologian: thus he 
was surprised by a Neo-Kantian interpretation of the writer by P. Natorp. [BW II, 140; 
letter of 12-02-1923] Nevertheless, he was aware of not having produced a strictly theologi- 
cal exposition. [BW II, 386; letter of 25-11-1925] Together with Thurneysen, Natorp was one 
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In general these criticisms may be conceded. There can be no doubt that 
Thurneysen was sensitive to the crisis and the openness of Dostoevsky’s 
novelistic world. But he gave theological answers where questions of the 
characters in Dostoevsky remained open. My discussion of his book illus- 
trated the methodological insight gained in Part I. Thurneysen was guided 
by his theological starting-points. He constantly took the glass fragments 
from Dostoevsky’s kaleidoscope and put them in his own. The glass frag- 
ments which he encountered in Dostoevsky’s kaleidoscope and which can 
in fact be found in the writer have taken on different shades of colour as it 
were. Also, he interpreted his own glass fragments as those of Dostoevsky. 
The most important of these was the absolutely transcendent God. 

This brings me back to my thesis that there cannot really be any ques- 
tion of Dostoevskian influence on early dialectical theology. Knowledge 
of Dostoevsky’s work was certainly an inspiration for Thurneysen and 
Barth in their own thought. But in discussing Dostojewski I have tried to 
demonstrate that there are great differences in substance, and that in 
some respects early dialectical theology is even antithetical to the view 
that emerges from Dostoevsky’s texts. These differences come out less 
directly in Thurneysen than in Barth. In the next chapter I will extend 
the same line of inquiry to Römerbrief II, the correspondence between 
Thurneysen and Barth, and Thurneysen’s commentaries for the revised 
version of the book. 


of the speakers at the Student Conference in Aarau in April 1921. Cf. Barth and Brunner, 
Briefwechsel 1916-1966, 53 (note). Cf. also the opinion of U. Bock: ‘Thurneysen’s valuable 
work, which for many gave access to the work of the great Russian, endeavours too much 
to provide a crown witness for the theses of the Reformation.’ Bock, Theologische Inter- 
pretation, 7. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


DOSTOEVSKY IN RÖMERBRIEF II EXPLAINED IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
BRIEFWECHSEL AND THURNEYSEN’S COMMENTARIES 


124 Introduction 


I concluded earlier (10.2) that, after promising to give the lecture on Dos- 
toevsky, Thurneysen seems to become the expert. This impression is sup- 
ported by the third reason Barth mentions for rewriting his Rémerbrief: 
‘T have also paid more attention to what may be culled from the writings 
of Kierkegaard and Dostoevsky that is of importance for the interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament. The latter I owe more particularly to the hints 
given me by Eduard Thurneysen. [R II, 7] He also expresses his gratitude 
to Thurneysen directly: 


Eduard Thurneysen (...) has read the whole manuscript with approval, and 
has suggested many additions. Some of these additions penetrated deeper 
than my original comment, others were explanatory and added greater pre- 
cision of expression. I have adopted these additions for the most part with- 
out alteration, and they remain a silent testimony to his self-effacement. So 
close has been our co-operation that I doubt whether even the specialist 
could detect where the one leaves off and the other begins. [R II, 24; Eng. 
transl., 15]! 


My concern in this chapter is not to assign the provenance of specific 
ideas in Rómerbrief II to Thurneysen or Barth. The project was too much 


! As early as 26 November 1920 (on Rom. 2) Barth writes that Thurneysen's contribu- 
tion should be mentioned in the preface: 'Many thanks for your comments from last time. 
For the most part I have adopted them literally, and you will recognise them when the 
time comes, for future historical theologians a fresh opportunity to prove their sagacity. 
If we did not have such unusual literary habits, you would have already earned an honor- 
ary mention in the preface through your collaboration. I must really beg you now not to 
overwork yourself, but to carry on.’ [BW I, 445] Cf. also the letter of 22 February 1921 [BWI], 
472] and the letter of 7 August: Your comments on Rom. 10 were again very valuable to 
me; I am just now processing them, so far mostly adopting them almost literally. I cannot 
thank you enough for the invaluable services you are rendering me there, and it has now 
become completely inevitable that you be somehow acknowledged in the preface.’ [BW I, 
509] In 'Literary Mystification: Hermeneutical Questions of the Early Dialectical Theology' 
I argue that, from the perspective of modern literary theory, this hermeneutical situation 
makes the actual text of Römerbrief II bear aspects of a literary mystification with regard 
to Thurneysen's share in this project. 
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of a collaboration for that. In the light of the comments Thurneysen sent 
to Barth, I want to demonstrate to what extent we can discover which ref- 
erences to Dostoevsky in Rémerbrief II were inspired or supplied by Thur- 
neysen. In fact we will find that several passages largely derive literally from 
Thurneysen. 


I have already pointed out that the published correspondence between 
Barth and Thurneysen omits many letters and passages from letters. This 
not only reduces Thurneysen's role in the writing of Rémerbrief Il, on the 
basis of BW it is also impossible to specify the exact genesis of Barth’s 
commentary. An illustration for this can be found in Thurneysen’s letter 
of 29 March 1921. The published letter is not complete and has the post- 
script: ‘Enclosed my comments on the manuscript and corrections of 
Rom. 6 and 7.’ [BW I, 480] No specific verses are mentioned. The Karl 
Barth-Archiv preserves an enclosure to Thurneysen's letter of 29 March. It 
covers only the beginning of the sixth chapter, verses 1 through 9. 

However, the enclosure seems to have been erroneously added to the 
letter of 29 March in the Karl Barth-Archiv; rather it belongs to the letter 
of 17 May 1921, where Thurneysen writes: ‘I didn't make it to the post. 
Excuse me for delaying the return of your manuscript for so long this time 
(...) also the 6. chapter itself gave me much to think about. Whether what 
I am stammering about existentiality may be understandable and clarify- 
ing to you? [Letter Thurneysen-Barth, 17-05-1921, KBA] The comments in 
the enclosure address the question of existentiality, and the last sentence 
reads: ‘I am rushing off to the post office. More next time! So in this case, 
the postscript in BW is misleading. 


In BW the same letter of 29 March 1921 contains a second postscript, in 
which Thurneysen advises Barth to read Dostoevsky’s political writings. 
This postscript comes from an unpublished letter of 5 April 1921: 


I have been reading again in Kutter’s ‘speeches’ these days and find in 
them astonishing similarities to Dostoevsky’s political messianism. Read for 
instance around p. 191 in the political writings and you will find the same 
conception which underlies the speeches, Christ embedded in Russian power 
politics and connected chiliastic expectations, which go beyond every politi- 
cal possibility, which can only be understood under ‘the Second Coming’, 
but without this being proclaimed. Both in Kutter and in Dostoevsky there 
is a terrific urge for something real, a reaching out beyond all distances, 
which to me personally in its tendency is much more understandable and 
dear than all the cleverness of for instance the ‘Neue Wege’. Perhaps I will 
break out of it in Aarau and defiantly introduce the crooked, the psycho- 
logical, the romantic window into the severe architecture of Dostoevskian 
knowledge! [Letter Thurneysen-Barth, 05-04-1921, KBA; cf. BW I, 480-481] 
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Barth’s commentary on Rom. 6:19 reads: 


But we know that the passage from death to life by the power ofthe resurrec- 
tion, the freedom from sin and the service to righteousness, may be assigned 
to no known person. We know that the names of those who may validly be 
thus described are written only in the book of life. We know that the domain 
of grace has no existence or non-existence that may be observed; that it is 
not the property of this or that man; that it does not belong to Children or 
to Socialists or to the Russian nation or to the German People—Dostoevsky! 
Kutter! [R II, 304; Eng transl., 220 with changes] 


It is impossible to reconstruct whose hand is responsible for the allusion 
in Rom. 6:19. Did Thurneysen write a (now lost) comment, and if so, did he 
say something about Dostoevsky and Kutter? Were these names already 
mentioned by Barth? A third option is that these writings, in which Dos- 
toevsky talks about the election of the Russian people, were read by Barth 
and incorporated in Rómerbrief II shortly after 5 April. The fourth possibil- 
ity, in my view the most likely one, is that Barth simply took his allusion 
from the letter. The only ascertainable fact is that, like Thurneysen's letter, 
this passage mentions Dostoevsky and Kutter side by side. These small 
examples of archival research remind us of the lacunae in our knowledge 
of the living persons. 


12.2 The Cooling of Barth's 
and Thurneysen's Interest in Dostoevsky 


If Thurneysen was fairly positive about Dostoevsky's chiliasm in his letter, 
at the end of Dostojewski he criticises his political insights. [D, 75-77] In 
his discussion of Rom. 6:19 Barth also criticised the claim that the Russian 
people were elected. In 1923 Thurneysen looks more closely at Dostoevsky's 
politically coloured eschatology. He accuses Dostoevsky of confusing 
time and eternity, and of adopting a shaky ethical attitude to the Ten 
Commandments: 


One would sometimes wish that Dostoevsky had no final’ insights at all, that 
he was completely silent about God, that he abandoned the whole game of 
his religious and moral dialectics (...) And—for that matter, what about the 
Ten Commandments? one might be tempted to ask, in view of the lack of 
inhibition with which wars are declared and glorified here.? 


? Thurneysen, “Der Schritt zur Kultur”, 76. 
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Barth totally agrees with the article: ‘The piece about Dostoevsky is 
excellent.’ [BW II, 191; letter of early October 1923] Dostoevsky’s political 
eschatology is in fact one of the reasons why their attitude to the writer 
becomes cooler.? 

But there is another reason why their interest cooled. Besides their sin- 
cere fascination for the writer, Barth and Thurneysen wanted to use him 
in their conflict with liberal theology. There is a specific indication of this 
in their 1922 correspondence. When the supporters of Ritschl show enthu- 
siasm for Dostoevsky, Barth starts to look for a new hobbyhorse. In a cir- 
cular of 9 May 1922 he suggests that Thurneysen should think about this: 
‘Eduard, it’s time we went to another place from here, don’t you think? we 
need to stay ahead!" [BW II, 74] 

A final remark on Dostoevsky is found in Barth's letter of 2 July 1931. He 
relates that he has been to a seminar in which the Russian Orthodox theo- 
logian G. Florovsky also took part. He was not impressed by Florovsky's 
presentation of Russian Orthodoxy. Barth mentions a well-known point 
of criticism: the vague demarcation of issues. He writes about an instruc- 
tive experience of solidarity with the Catholics in confrontation with this 
'formless Russian heap of ideas’. But he must have heard something in 
Florovsky which set him thinking about Dostoevsky: 


I was very preoccupied with the question whether 10 years ago, in good 
faith, we did not misunderstand Dostoevsky, at least in important matters, 
because we did not properly consider this background which he took for 
granted. The way precisely eschatology is completely de-eschatologised is 
positively frightening. [BW III, 160] 


We do not know whether Florovsky and Barth had a discussion about 
Dostoevsky's eschatology during the seminar; it is also unclear what Barth 
exactly means by his remark, since Florovsky's eschatological insights 


3 In the meantime Thurneysen wrote a short article, “Dostojewski und der Sozialismus". 
On 2 March 1922 he wrote to his friend Lukas Christ: 'Having it just now to hand, I also 
enclose a short essay on Dostoevsky and socialism, which I published in opposition to a 
review in the local social-democratic paper.' [UBB, Nachlass E. Thurneysen, B 514] To a 
critic who saw Dostoevsky as a religious reactionary, Thurneysen had a double response: 
Dostoevsky's conception of God was turned against the established Church and reli- 
gion, and in fact he was afraid that socialism would not be radical enough and sooner or 
later become just as rigid as the established order was now. But in Part II we saw that 
Dostoevsky left religious socialism out of consideration and feared the consequences of 
the loss of faith in God and the idea of the soul’s immortality in this movement. 
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do not coincide with those of Dostoevsky.* The fact is that after 1923 
Dostoevsky no longer plays a significant role.5 


In this chapter I will proceed as follows. My treatment of Rómerbrief II 
is different from that of Dostojewski: whereas Thurneysen gives a fully 
fledged interpretation, Barth only makes use of the writer and his novels 
for the purpose of illustration. Thurneysen himself also draws such a dis- 
tinction between genres in his letter of 5 April 1921: 


It was recently said to me that I proclaim a new, extremely steep psychologi- 
cal turn. There is probably some truth in this—everything has its psycholog- 
ical aspect too, and what would our insight into its psychological projection 
look like if not like an overhanging steep face—for that matter, can't it be 
clearly seen in this form in Dostoevsky's 'conversions' as well? But indeed 
preaching and—artistic form are two different things, in this case totally 
to our disadvantage, or at least to mine, since your diatribes often come 
very close to the artistic form, they also have something unintentional about 
them, which my sermons totally lack, and hence probably the fatal ambigu- 
ous light that shines over them. On the other hand pure knowledge also con- 
tains some ambiguity. And perhaps Dostoevsky also knew why, more than 
once, he became a preacher too, even a panslavic one. [Letter Thurneysen- 
Barth, 05-04-1921, KBA] 


Thurneysen distinguishes clearly between sermons and artistic form as 
genres. Dostoevsky’s political writings are viewed as sermons. Thurneysen 
ascribes ‘pure knowledge’ or insight to the novels, but realises that the 
art form also contains ambiguity. As in Dostojewski, he notes the open- 
ness ofthe novelistic form (here expressed somewhat cryptically in ‘some- 
thing unintentional’), but here, too, he starts from the assumption that 
Dostoevsky is concerned with the same theological ‘pure knowledge’ that 
he and Barth are, which is then projected in the novelistic form, or is 


4 In his critical discussion of K. Leont’ev, Florovskii accuses Barth indirectly and in pas- 
sing of a Reformational ‘hypereschatologism’, with its adherence to individualism instead 
of sobornost’. Against Leont'ev's eschatologism he sets the eschatological view of Dosto- 
evsky, in whom individualism cannot be a solution, because individual salvation can only 
take place via love of one's fellow men. Cf. Florovskii, [Tymu pycckoeo 6020ca08u8, 304; 297; 
308. Barth had Florovskii’s lecture included in Zwischen den Zeiten (Florovskii, “Offenba- 
rung, Philosophie und Theologie"). 

5 From now on there are only sporadic allusions to Dostoevsky and to characters in 
the novels. See the Grand Inquisitor in Barth, Vorträge und kleinere Arbeiten 1922-1925, 
335; 374. For Raskolnikov, see Barth's Münster lectures on ethics: Ethik I, 243-244; Ethik II, 
285. Notable, too, is H. Miskotte's letter to Barth of 3 September 1927, and Barth's reply of 
20 September: Barth and Miskotte, Briefwechsel 1924-1968, 1618. 
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formulated more directly in the form ofa political text. This has directly to 
do with the question of influence broached in chapter 9. From the outset 
theological insights are incorporated here in the way the author and his 
writings are perceived. In Dostojewski this is expressed in an interpretative 
form, in Rémerbrief II in a suggestive form (or the ‘artistic form’). 

In discussing those passages in Rómerbrief II which relate to Dostoevsky 
or his characters I will also consider Thurneysen's contribution. As regards 
content I will point in particular to the different anthropologies of Barth 
and Dostoevsky. On this basis it will be possible to formulate a critique of 
the thought of early dialectical theology. 

Istart with an overview of Thurneysen's unpublished commentaries and 
enclosures that go with the manuscript version and the proofs of Rómer- 
brief II, which are kept in the Karl Barth-Archiv. In order to determine 
the chronology of the contributions, the history of the printing process of 
Rómerbrief Tl would have to be reconstructed, which is very difficult on the 
basis of the extant documents. As well as Barth's manuscript Thurneysen 
probably read a galley's and paper proof. It is sometimes difficult to infer 
from the individual contributions to which of these three they relate. 

All in all seventy-two documents (comments and letters) from the rel- 
evant period have been preserved. They vary in length and in theological 
depth. Below follows a list of all letters Thurneysen sent while Barth was 
working on Rómerbrief Il, with indications of Thurneysen's remarks. Barth 
indeed incorporated the greater part of these comments and additions 
verbatim or with slight adaptations. As has been mentioned, not all of 
Thurneysen's comments have been preserved.® 


1. 28.10.1920. 

2. 04.11.1920. 

3. 05.111920. A short proposal to Rom. 1. 

4. 09.11.1920. A short proposal to Rom. 1:28-31. 

5. 13.11.1920. A short comment on Rom. 2:-13. 

6. 19.111920. An extensive comment on Rom. 2:14-29. 

7. 28.11.1920. An addition to Rom. 3:2ff. 

8. 29.111920. (Postcard) 

9. 03.12.1920. Rom. 3:21 is mentioned briefly. 

10. 10.12.1920. Thurneysen will read Rom. 3:20ff. together with Rom. 3:27ff. 


$ For details on all the letters, and the letters themselves, see K. Tolstaya (ed.), Thur- 
neysen's Briefe. 


n. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 
33- 
34- 
35. 


36. 
37- 


E 
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13.12.1920. Some substantial additions to Rom. 3:21-28. 

14.12.1920. 

17.12.1920. (Postcard) 

08.01.1921. 

11.01.1921. Thurneysen has read the manuscript up to Rom. 4:5, and 
provides some additions to Rom. 3:31. 

15.01.1921. (Postcard) 

25.01.1921. A comment on Barth’s translation of Rom. 4:16-ı17a. 
26.01.1921. Thurneysen asks whether the end of Rom. 4 (from v. 18) is 
ready. 

28.011921. Thurneysen thanks Barth for explaining his translation of 
Rom. 4:16.” 

08.024921. Thurneysen has read Rom. 5:1-11 and proposes some 
changes and additions to 53 and 5:3-6. 

14.02.1921. 

21.02.1921. Thurneysen has read Rom. 5:12-21 and proposes substantial 
corrections and additions. 

28.02.1921. Thurneysen has read the proofs (except for Rom. 512-21) 
and suggests an insertion to Rom. 3:9. 

05.03.1921. 

14.03.1921. 

16.03.1921. 

18.03.1921. 

21.03.1921. Thurneysen sends proofs which he has only partly corrected. 
29.03.1921. 

Single page with two corrections for Rom. 5:13 and Rom. 5:19, enclosed 
in the letter from 29.03.1921. 

05.04.1921. 

No date, probably 11.04.1921. 

06.05.1921. 

17.05.1921. 

An elaborate enclosure to the letter from 17.05.1921 with remarks on 
Rom. 61-1. 

20.05.1921. 

25.05.1921. (Postcard) 


Cf. BW I, 462. 
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38. 01.06.1921. Thurneysen announces his comments on Rom. 7 in the 
enclosure and writes that he will keep Rom. 8:1-10. 

39. A substantial enclosure to the letter from 01.06.1921, on Rom. 7. 

40. 02.06.1921. 

41. 24.06.1921. 

42. 01.07.1921. Substantial comments on Rom. 8. 

43. 03.07.1921. Thurneysen writes to go through Rom. 8 again. 

44. 08.07.1921. Thurneysen writes to bring along Rom. 9:1-13 next Sunday. 

45. 22.07.1921. 

46. 28.07.1921. 

47. An elaborate enclosure to the letter from 28.07.1921, comments on 
Rom. 9:14-29. 

48. 05.08.1921. 

49. An elaborate enclosure to the letter from 05.08.1921, comments on 
Rom. 9:30-10,21. 

50. 13.08.1921. Thurneysen announces an enclosure (N° 52) as being of 
minor importance.® 

51. An elaborate enclosure to the letter from 13.08.1921, comments on 
Rom. 11. 

52. 24.08.1921. Comments on Rom. u and 12:1-2. 

53. 25.08.1921. A short addition to Rom. 121-2. 

54. 04.09.1921. (Postcard) Approves of Rom. 12:1-2. 

55. 10.09.1921. (Postcard) Is working on manuscript (Rom. 13), galley’s and 
paper proof. 

56. No date. A number of short though relevant comments on Rom. 12:1— 
2; 12:21-13:7; 13:8-14. 

57. A substantial enclosure to the undated letter, comments on Rom. 
12:1-13:7. 

58. A separate enclosure to the undated letter, comments on Rom. 12:3- 
8. 

59. 22.09.1921. Remarks on the final parts of the manuscript. 

60. An enclosure to the letter from 22.09.1921 with comments on Rom. 
14-15. 

61. 24.09.1921. Some comments on 9:3 regarding the proofs. 

62. 30.09.1921. Important comments on the ‘Preface’ of Rémerbrief II 
(see R II, XXXI-XXXIII). 

63. 06.10.1921. 


8 ‘The new manuscript Rom. u has become superb. My comments are entirely 
secondary.’ (KBA) The ‘secondary’ is striking considering the size of the enclosure. 
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64. 18.10.1921. Short comments on the ‘Preface’. 

65. 22.10.1921. Short note about the ‘Preface’ in discussion with Georg 
Merz’ comments on it. 

66. 05.11.1921. Sends proofs (N° 24 and 25). 

67. 08.11.1921. Thurneysen sends back two proofs (N° 26 and 27), and pro- 
vides a short insertion for Rom. 11:28. 

68. 11.11.1921. (Postcard) Thurneysen promises to send Barth the proofs 
(Ne 28, 29, 30). 

69. 02.12.1921. Corrected final (?) proofs; expresses doubts concerning the 
‘Preface’. 

70. 03.12.1921. (Postcard) Renounces his doubts on the ‘Preface’. 

71. 11.12.1921. 

72. 15.12.1921. 


12.3 By Thurneysen? 


Six of the thirty-two references to Dostoevsky in Römerbrief II can be 
attributed with certainty to Thurneysen. There are also two cases in 
Römerbrief II which deal with Dostoevsky, but which cannot be said with 
certainty to derive from Thurneysen’s comments. The latter cases will be 
discussed first. 

The first case regards a remark about the Church and the Grand Inquis- 
itor in the commentary on Rom. 9:1-5. In his letter of 8 July 1921, which is 
not included in BW,° Thurneysen addresses, among other things, Barth's 
discussion of Rom. 9: 


Rom. 9. I have read everything once and do not find a single superfluous 
word, not there either. Cuts here would be unjustifiable. I see only how here, 
too, almost inevitably, a tremendous intensification of anguish takes place 
departing from the purer presuppositions. On Sunday I will bring along 
9:1-13. Perhaps also my additions and changes to Dostoevsky. These include 
a brief passage on the Church. [Letter Thurneysen-Barth, 08-07-1921, KBA] 


9 Barth sent the consignments of Rom. 9 on 4 and on 7 July 1921. [BW I, 500, 501] He 
is struggling with the entire ecclesiological section of Rom. 9-11, and asks Thurneysen for 
advice to improve’ his argument. [BW I, 501, cf. 506: letter of 27 July] He calls Thurneysen’s 
additions to Rom. 934-29 excellent. [BW I, 507] But on the basis of BW it is impossible to 
determine precisely when Thurneysen sent his comments on Rom. 9, since only his letter 
of 22 July has been included. [BW I, 505] Besides the letter of 8 July, the enclosures of 28 
July and 5 August have been preserved. In these, Thurneysen makes no suggestions for 
Dostoevsky-references. Apparently the references to Dostoevsky’s Idiot in the commentary 
on Rom. 9:19 [R II, 482] and to Raskolnikov in connection with the first commandment in 
Rom. 9:20a [R II, 485] are Barth’s own. 
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It is conceivable that the following passage in Römerbrief II derives from 
Thurneysen or was inspired by him: 


To a greater or lesser extent, the Church is a vigorous and extensive attempt 
to humanise the divine, to bring it within the sphere of the world of time 
and things, and to make it a practical ‘something’, for the benefit of those 
who cannot live with the Living God, yet cannot live without God (the 
Grand Inquisitor!). To sum up: the Church is the endeavour to make the 
incomprehensible and unavoidable Way intelligible to man. [R II, 455; Eng. 
transl., 332] 


Since no enclosure with Thurneysen’s remarks about this passage has 
been passed down, we cannot know what changes Thurneysen’s idea (if 
it was his) underwent. It is important for my discussion of content that 
Barth here illustrates (church) history by means of a fictional character. 
I will elaborate this point in the course of the present chapter. 


The other uncertain case concerns the two illustrative quotations which 
are typical of Barth’s way of dealing not just with Dostoevsky, but with 
all historical persons and biblical figures in Römerbrief II. On 1 June 1921 
Thurneysen sends back a piece with his remarks on Barth's commentary 
on Rom. 7:1-19, the passages in which the limits and the meaning of reli- 
gion are treated. These are the corrections on which Thurneysen worked 
longer than he initially expected. [BW I, 494] 

Barth defines the limits of religion as a line of death which divides 'flesh 
from spirit, time from eternity, human possibility from the possibility of 
God’. [R II, 328; Eng. transl., 238] In the enclosure Thurneysen gives his 
impression of the passage: 


The possibility depicted here of being devout as if one were not, the pos- 
sibility of the knowing religious man, the possibility of criticised, of broken 
religion should be emphasised and underlined even more strongly. Surely 
it is somehow the attitude in which Jeremiah and Luther, Kierkegaard and 
Dostoevsky and Blumhardt ultimately persist, in contrast to all naive pietists 
and romantics, or also to J. Müller, Lhotzky, and such people. In 7:7-13 they 
have all been reduced strongly enough to the one common denominator of 
religion. For certainly: in them, too, religion remains religion, yes, intensi- 
fied, extremely tragic religion— but intensified, raised to ultimate tragedy 
precisely through this knowledge, which leads them to the limits of religion, 
and which there causes them to adopt this new attitude, which is quali- 
tatively (—or is this saying too much again?!) different from e.g. ordinary 
pietism. [Thurneysen, enclosure to the letter of 01-6-1921] 
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Dostoevsky occurs twice within this context. The first time in Barth’s com- 
mentary on Rom. 7:6: 


We, like all clear-sighted men from Job to Dostoevsky, are compelled to rec- 
ognize, whether we acknowledge it or not, that our concrete status in the 
world of time and of men and of things lies under the shadow of death. 
[A II, 328; Eng. transl., 238] 


The second time in connection with Rom. 710-1: 


Since we cannot take up our position beyond the line of death, and since 
we must take our stand somewhere, have we any alternative but to stand on 
the line 'across which Adam fell' (Luther)? Daring the best and the highest, 
our place is on the extremest edge of human possibility, where the Jesus 
of History' stands, where Abraham, Job, and all the prophets and apostles 
stand; the place where men are most evidently men, where they are most 
completely removed from direct union with God, and where human exis- 
tence is most heavily burdened with its own questionableness (...) Know- 
ing, then, that we have no alternative, knowing also what that alternative 
involves, ought we to shrink from advancing to take up our position on the 
very outermost edge of the precipice, on the very brink of the possibility of 
religion? We may, however, judge the relentlessness of Calvin, the dialecti- 
cal audacity of Kierkegaard, Overbeck's sense of awe, Dostoevsky's hunger 
for eternity, Blumhardt's optimism, too risky and too dangerous for us. We 
may therefore content ourselves with some lesser, more feeble possibility 
of religion. We may fall back on some form of rationalism or pietism (...) 
[R IL, 345-346; Eng. transl., 251-252] 


We see that most of the names from Thurneysen's enclosure occur here 
(T. Müller and H. Lhotzky are mentioned earlier, in Rom. 7:7, see R II, 331). 
"Dostoevsky's hunger for eternity' could be the accentuation proposed by 
Thurneysen. The choice of words can be understood in the context of the 
Dostoevsky cult of the time and from Barth's own interest in eschatology. 
But the stronger emphasis is neither explanatory nor does it add anything 
essential. The fact that Barth puts Job, Abraham, Jesus, and Dostoevsky on 
a par indicates that he makes no distinction between a biblical figure and 
a Russian writer. The question then is: on what basis does he combine Job 
and Dostoevsky in connection with Rom. 7:6? The same question may be 
asked about the combination of Dostoevsky and Calvin in Rom. 7:10-11. 
To clarify this point, consider Barth on Rom. 4a: 


Jesus would not be the Christ if figures like Abraham, Jeremiah, Socrates, 
Grünewald, Luther, Kierkegaard, Dostoevsky remained, contrasted with 
Him, merely figures of past history, and did not rather constitute in Him 
one essential unity; if their positions were merely dissolved by the negation 
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He proclaimed and were not at the same time established. This is the ques- 
tion with which we are concerned. Jesus is established as the Christ, if His 
light is none other than the light ofthe Old Testament and of the whole his- 
tory of religion and of all history; if the miracle of Christmas be the advent 
of that light, for which the whole world of nature and of men, the whole 
creation visible and invisible, waits as for its fulfilment. [R II, 164; Eng. 
transl., 7-118] 


Van der Kooi's explanation for the combination of names in Rómerbrief II 
seems inadequate to me: ‘The purple thread which runs through history is 
crisis and we regularly find references to the prophets, Job, Jeremiah, and 
prophetic figures like Luther, Kierkegaard, Blumhardt, and St Francis.'? 
Doubtlessly Barth wants to emphasise the universality of Christ. Van der 
Kooi does not misrepresent Barth's intentions; the problem is that Barth 
does not refer to the real existence behind these names.!! These combina- 
tions are actually random, and only possible because Barth selects them 
on the basis of personal theological preferences (as when Dostoevsky and 
Tolstoy—a case that will be discussed later—are set against each other). 
Because the theological premises predetermine his reading (i.e. his herme- 
neutics), the text only seemingly results in a dialogue. In Rómerbrief II 
the other is not given room to speak, but it is Barth who speaks in the 
name of the other. Pure subjectivity is exactly what Barth wants to avoid 
in his conflict with the liberal tradition.!? 


10 Van der Kooi, De denkweg van de jonge Karl Barth, 170. Rather I think that Overbeck’s 
general criticism of a tendency in ‘modern theology' would apply: In these modern theolo- 
gians, too, and in their view of world history, Moses, Christ, Paul and Luther remain props 
to be displayed in public productions.' Overbeck, Christentum und Kultur, 155. Barth may 
have read this statement, since he discusses the book in Barth, “Unerledigte Anfragen an 
das Christentum". Cf. also the quotation of Overbeck above (p. 204, n. 7). 

!! [n the later Barth the situation may appear to be different: In the phenomenological 
part of KD III/2 Barth comes to the conclusion that it is impossible to track down concrete 
man in a descriptive analysis of his existence. Though expressions of human culture show 
certain aspects of humanity, they never show man himself. The place occupied by man 
himself remains empty. Man is a secret that you cannot get under control. Who man is 
cannot be processed from all kinds of material. Barth ends his analysis with a passage 
on real man, who slips between our determinations. This human being goes his or her 
own way as the strange other, entirely autonomous and sovereign. This way, Barth says, is 
found delineated in the way of Jesus. He is the empty place, the human mystery par excel- 
lence.’ Neven, Barth lezen, 37; cf. 77. How this phenomenological part fits within the entire 
context and approach of KD is a subject for further inquiry. 

2 Tt has been pointed out that the bold turn with which Barth interprets his set 
theme— “Christ [in society] —no doubt we agree that this cannot refer to the Christian 
(. ..) Christ is Christ" (. . .)—already affects this controversial epochal break: the turn from 
Christian to Christ, so the turn from the possibility of a foundation of theology on the basis 
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Barth’s ‘objective’ approach in relation to Rómerbrief II can be summed 
up in the term “die Sache”, ‘the matter’, which Barth himself uses as the 
aim of his explanation of Paul.’ What Barth within his theological context 
calls ‘the matter’ he transfers without any basis onto others. Dostoevsky 
is constantly aligned with the biblical and historical figures that Barth fits 
into his battle against the annexation of God. In my view, this has to do 
with his theological anthropology, which does not take man seriously in 
his existence and his faith. We encountered the same problem regarding 
anthropology in Dostojewski. 

More than Barth, Thurneysen focuses on the human and the pasto- 
ral aspect. Barth himself was able to appreciate this quality, for instance 
when he learnt about the letters of thanks from Thurneysen’s congrega- 
tion members on his farewell from Leutwil. On 21 May 1920 he writes: 


The Leutwil letters said a lot to me, above all worried me, because once again 
they showed me what you can do and what I can't: live with people, walk 
across the valleys and open fields of my congregation, blessing as a benign 
spirit, work for the common good as a serious factor among the authorities; 
in short, live the faith, which is active through love. [BW I, 389] 


In Dostojewski Thurneysen showed attention for practical human life, but 
(for polemical reasons too) subordinated it to the idea of the absolute 
God. Barth treats persons and, as we will later see, God more from a con- 
ceptual perspective than Thurneysen. This is the main critical theme of 
this chapter. I will develop it by means of references to Dostoevsky in 
Römerbrief II which derive certainly from Thurneysen. 


12.4 ‘T have Read Your Proofs’ 


One Dostoevsky reference in Rómerbrief Il comes from the enclosure with 
Thurneysen's comments on the proofs of 13 August 1921. 


In his commentary on Rom. 70-11 Barth discusses the bold venture of 
true religion. Religion does not presuppose satiation or resignation to the 
eternal, as it was understood in the nineteenth century. Religious life is 
temptation and challenge: 


of subjectivity to the unfoundable objectivity of its pre-given revelation.' Link, “Bleibende 
Einsichten", 335. 

13 It is also the title of Barth’s commentary on Rom. 1:16-17 (R II, 58-66). Cf. the preface: 
RI, 1-8. 
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Religion is not at all to be ‘in tune with the infinite’ or to be at ‘peace with 
oneself’. It has no place for refined sensibility or mature humanity. Let sim- 
ple-minded Occidentals (!) retain such opinions as long as they are able. But 
religion is an abyss; it is terror. There demons appear. 


Thurneysen proposes: ‘Perhaps to be added in brackets after the sentence: 
“There demons appear”: (Ivan Karamazov!).’ Apparently Barth finds a ref- 
erence to Luther's inkwell equally appropriate: the final version has ‘(Ivan 
Karamazov and Luther!).’ [R II, 347; Eng. transl., 253] Here Barth puts a 
historical person on a par with a character in a novel (not to mention the 
devil). 


The two following references to Dostoevsky may be found in the discus- 
sion about the problems of ethics in the enclosure to the undated letter. 
I will quote a longer passage which Barth for the most part adopts liter- 
ally at the beginning of his commentary on the twelfth chapter. In this 
example, too, we can see how Barth slightly changes and supplements 
Thurneysen’s remarks. Barth posits that it is better to be brief and con- 
cise than digressive about the problem of ethics. Thurneysen proposes an 
addition. I place it alongside the final text of Rémerbrief 11.14 


Enclosure, no date [Nr. 58] 


Rom. 121 [R II, 577; Eng. transl., 
428-429, with changes] 


[3/5 The decisive word must be the 
word which cuts down to the roots. 
And it is a radical word because, 
leaping incredibly over all (apparently!) 
intermediate stages, it points directly to 
the mercy of God as the only sufficient 
cause of the ambiguity of life. But 
precisely in its radicalism it is itself 
compassionate, i.e. it understands that 


The decisive word must be the word 
which cuts down to the roots. And 
the only sufficiently radical word— 
apparently pure ‘theory’; but alone, in 
fact, eminently practical—is the word 
which, leaping over all (supposedly!) 
intermediate stages, points directly to 
the mercy of God as the only adequate 
cause and purpose of the ambiguity 


14 On 18 August 1921 Barth complains of still having trouble finding a way into Paul's 
ethics; BW I, 5. On 20 August he asks Thurneysen to look closely at 12:1-2, because it is 
‘important in itself and in the economy of the whole’. [BW I, 512; cf. 514] See also Thurney- 
sen's answer of 24 August [BW I, 515]: ‘The end of Rom. u has become superb and no less 
astonishing and clear the foundation, most care- and insightfully given, resp, the ethics 
founded on 12:1-2. <I have thoroughly scrutinised this part.>’ And on 4 September: ‘I have 
gone through Rom. 12:1ff. again and find everything excellent. The “negative possibilities" 
are also superb!’ [BW I, 516]. 

15 In the original the pages are not numbered. 
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Enclosure, no date [Nr. 58] 
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Rom. 12:1 [R II, 577; Eng. transl., 
428-429, with changes] 


all particularity, all concreteness, 
belongs to the course of this world, 
because it has understood what is 
furthest away, existential, essential, and 
beyond all concreteness. 'Exhortation' is 
never merely a demand, 'exhortation' is 
the assertion of grace, even where it is a 
demand. But grace means: acceptance 
of what is as it is, because of what it is 
not. Grace means not judging, because 
the judgement has already taken place. 
Grace means the recognition that a 
bad conscience must be assumed in 
the daily rou-/4/tine of an evil world. 
But precisely for this reason grace 
means also the possibility, not of a 
‘good’ conscience, but of a consoled 
conscience. 'Exhortation, the assertion 
of grace is therefore—in agreement 
with Luther and Dostoevsky against 
Tolstoy and the Franciscans—to see 
the kingdom of Christ in the midst of 
his enemies (In medio inimicorum 
regnum Christi est, ut Psalmus dicit. 
Luther to G. Spalatin 8 April 1516), and 
not as something separate, existing 
independently, in its own right or side 
by side with other concrete things. 


of life. But precisely in its radicalism 
this word itself is the word of pity and 
of understanding; for it understands 
that all particularity, all concreteness, 
belongs to the course of this world; 
and all the while it itself remains 
universal, existential, and beyond all 
concreteness. 'Exhortation' is never 
merely a demand, 'exhortation' is the 
assertion of grace as a demand, is the 
acceptance of what is as it is, because 
of what it is not. Grace means not 
judging, because the judgement has 
already taken place. Grace means the 
recognition that a bad conscience 
must be assumed in the daily routine 
of an evil world. But precisely for this 
reason grace means also the possibility, 
not of a 'good' (!) conscience, but of a 
consoled conscience. 'Exhortation' is 
therefore (in agreement with Luther 
and Dostoevsky against Tolstoy and 
the Franciscans) the exposition of 
the validity of grace, it involves the 
perception of the pre-supposition 
of grace in all concrete phenomena. 
This pre-supposition, moreover, must 
be so set forth that it is asserted as a 
general pre-supposition, and not as 
some separate concrete thing existing 
independently, in its own right or side 
by side with other concrete things. In 
medio inimicorum regnum Christi est, 
ut Psalmus dicit (Luther). 


The third and fourth references to Dostoevsky go with Rom. 12:21. These 


will be discussed on p. 320 below. 


Thurneysen's fifth proposal for a reference to Dostoevsky regards 
Barth's introduction to ch. fourteen. The title of this introduction is 'The 
Krisis of human freedom and detachment. Barth talks about the concrete 
ethical appeal that proceeds from the Letter to the Romans: in a crisis of 
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consciousness the reader who hears Paul’s words cannot but subordinate 
his own freedom to the ultimate freedom in bondage to God. Thurneysen 
proposes to conclude this passage with a comparison of the end of Paul's 
letter with the end of Dostoevsky's novels: ‘Is a reference to Dostoevsky 


possible and appropriate here? something like this': 


Enclosure, 22 September 1921 [Nr. 61] 


Rom. 1411-1513 [R II, 674; Eng. transl., 
505, with changes] 


/15/ Once again, therefore, at the end of 
the Epistle to the Romans—justas at the 
end of the novels of Dostoevsky—there 
is presented to us the impenetrable 
ambiguity of human life—even of the 
life of the Christian and of the Christian 
Community, so that we do not find a 
way out, but really start again from the 
beginning, must see time and again the 


Once again, therefore, at the end of the 
Epistle to the Romans—just as at the 
end of the novels of Dostoevsky—there 
is presented to us the impenetrable 
ambiguity of human life—even of 
the life of the Christian and of the 
Christian Community, so that we do 
not find a way out, but really start again 
from the beginning, must see time and 


distress which has thrust us into our 
discussion about God. 


again the distress which our discussion 
about God has thrust upon us. 


We see that Barth also adopts this proposal virtually without any changes. 
But the change which he does introduce is significant. In Thurneysen it 
is existential anxiety which leads man to speak about God. For Barth the 
problem of life coincides with how we talk about God. The slight differ- 
ence between Thurneysen and Barth thus becomes visible in a few very 
small changes. In Barth’s change of Thurneysen’s formulation, fellow man 
functions merely as an element in the anxiety of speaking about God. 
Barth’s approach is actually more epistemological. 


The last relevant reference to Dostoevsky relates to Rom. 14:15, where 
Barth addresses the unfathomability of God’s ways. In this passage Barth 
speaks in the first person singular. He argues as follows: when I lead my 
fellow man into temptation with my behaviour, I may unconsciously be 
an instrument in God's hands. Because I cannot be a judge of this, I show 
my fellow man the freedom in which I live, which for him is rather the 
worst imprisonment. In this dialectical piece Thurneysen proposes ‘a clar- 
ifying sentence after your sentence: “I triumph over him by leading him 


astray”. [R II, 690; Eng. transl., 518, with change] 
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Enclosure, 22 September [Nr. 61] 


h7z| I challenge the /8/ Titanism 
of his moral attitude, but without 
understanding its deepest motive, with 
the result that, as a consequence of my 
action, he becomes engulfed in the far 
more precarious Titanism of freedom 
by which I myself am overwhelmed in 
‘my strength‘. 
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Rom. 14:15 [R II, 690; Eng. transl., 518, 
with changes] 


I challenge the Titanism of his moral 
attitude, but without understanding 
its deepest motive, with the result 
that, as a consequence of my action, 
he becomes engulfed in the far more 
precarious Titanism of freedom by 
which I myself—in my 'strength'—am 
overwhelmed. 


(I am thinking here of Dostoevsky's 
Titanism vis-à-vis Tolstoy and the West). 


Though the explanatory sentence has been incorporated almost literally 
in the final text, Barth does not refer to Dostoevsky and Tolstoy. In Dos- 
tojewski Thurneysen also contrasts the absence of strict human judgement 
of the sinner in Dostoevsky with Tolstoy's moralism. This idea fits exactly 
in the context of Barth's commentary on Rom. 12:1, where every admoni- 
tion from a human perspective is described as 'Titanism'.6 Thurneysen’s 
proposal for Rom. 14:15 can be seen as a dialectical reversal within the 
already existing dialectics, since it now talks about Dostoevsky's Titanism 
in contrast to Tolstoy.!” 


16 See D, 71-74; R II, 579; Eng. transl., 429: Preached from the pinnacles of humanity, 
all such exhortations bear the marks of their inevitable weakness. For the voice of the 
preacher, even though it be pitched in the key of absolute truth, wobbles from note to 
note, is raucous, croaking, and utterly unimpressive. It is, in fact, the cry of a Titan. And, 
whether the preacher himself be good or bad, he simply bears witness to the judgement 
which hangs over all Titanism. Human exhortation, therefore, is only justified when it is 
seen to be void of human justification; that is to say, when it is grounded upon the mer- 
cies of God.' 

17 [n a polemic with Barth and Thurneysen F.W. Foerster accused them and their fol- 
lowers of being in fact closer to Tolstoy than to Dostoevsky: ' "We are for Dostoevsky, not 
for Tolstoy," I hear such Barthians say. Answer: No, you lack Dostoevsky's humanity and 
simple humility, your state of mind is much closer to that of Tolstoy than you think.' Barth, 
Vorträge und kleinere Arbeiten 1922-1925, 186. Another striking remark in the same polemic 
comes from (probably) E. Blum: T maintain that Dostoevsky was not as one-sided and 
theoretical as many of his interpreters. In all his writings he preaches practice in love, in 
sympathy, in sacrifice as a means of overcoming inner hardening, rigid egocentrism and 
thus of becoming more susceptible to "the teaching". Even the simplest love is a "teacher 
unto Christ" —precisely the admirers of Barth (...) should not forget this, and by studying 
the gospels and particularly the Johannine spirit should arm themselves against the dan- 
gerous one-sidedness connected with all Barth's weighty comments.’ (201) 
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In his short remark Thurneysen does not explain exactly what he means. 
Is he for instance thinking of the Titanism of Ivan Karamazov? His inter- 
pretation of Ivan’s attempt to persuade Alyosha of his ethical position 
does agree with what Barth says in this passage. Though Thurneysen does 
not discuss this in his book, his interpretation is also entirely in keeping 
with his explanation of the tavern conversation and the ultimate conclu- 
sion that Ivan is the devil. Ivan reveals to his brother the knowledge of the 
devil who appears to him, and thus undermines Alyosha’s true knowledge 
of God. This coincides with Barth’s idea: ‘I show him [the fellow man] a 
freedom which for him is complete imprisonment. I present him with a 
knowledge of God which might be more appropriately named a knowl- 
edge of the Devil.’ [R II, 690; Eng. transl., 518, with changes] But such dia- 
lectic is too one-sided for what Barth does here, since the point is that 
man knows neither the hidden destination of his own path nor that of 
his fellow man. Barth’s dialectical turn is: ‘Perhaps I thus prepare for him 
the stumbling block that God will assuredly prepare for him (...) Perhaps, 
by leading him into temptation, I am really leading him away from him- 
self, beyond his unrest, am really setting him before God. But (...) what 
can I know of all this?’ [R II, 690; Eng. transl., 518-519, with changes] It is 
important for the discussion further on that Barth here strictly denies the 
human possibility of knowing God’s plan. 

Furthermore, the essential problem with Römerbrief II returns here. 
Barth’s intention is that the reader starts to feel addressed and involved. 
Along the lines of the writer Barth, who gives the example of the fight 
against the Titanism of his ‘moral attitude’, the reader ought to consider 
his relation to his (concrete) fellow man. But Barth fails completely to 
specify whom he is talking about. Because he does not describe his con- 
crete fellow man, I as a reader cannot form an idea of this ‘fellow man’ 
either. I therefore wonder who the T is here. Does Barth use T and ‘the 
fellow man’ as a grammatical form in his theological argument? This is in 
contrast to Paul, who directly speaks to a concrete addressee of his letter, 
which Barth does not reflect either. 

On this basis another point might be raised: Barth’s style. According to 
W.M. Ruschke, ‘RI/RII should (. . .) be read as expressionist documents. The 
aggressive, thetic element in Barth’s language, the direct speech appreci- 
ated by some but criticised by others as too sermonic, the forward-racing 
movement, the elaboration of contrasts without premature harmoni- 
sations, the rushing flood of words, the rousing speeches, all these are 
typical expressionist elements of style, which require a more precise 
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analysis."? A great deal can in fact be explained by Barth’s style and rheto- 
ric, but not the intrinsic loss of empirical man or the contradictions and 
inconsistencies in the theological epistemology. In my textual analysis I 
will therefore confine myself to the content. 


12.5 Ivan Karamazov in Barth’s Commentary on Rom. 8:17 
and ı8 and in Thurneysen’s Remark on Rom. 8:18 


The most important references to Dostoevsky in Römerbrief II can be 
found in Barth’s commentary on Rom. 8:17 and 18, in which the theme of 
suffering and theodicy is discussed. First I quote Barth’s commentary on 
Rom. 8:17. 


Human sorrow and guilt and destiny—as they are manifested dark and 
inexorable in the countenance and life-story of every single individual, in 
the madness of our cities and the dullness of our villages, in the banal opera- 
tions of our most primitive necessities and in the ideological aloofness of 
our knowledge and conscience, in the horribleness of our birth and death, 
in the riddle of Nature as it cries out at us from every stone and from the 
bark of every tree, in the riddle presented to us by the futile cycle of His- 
tory, by the squaring of the circle, and by parallel lines which intersect at 
no finite point—have, nevertheless, a voice and a brightness. And the man 
who has once heard the voice and seen the brightness—not psychologically 
or sociologically or historically or scientifically; not by some superior and 
detached academic power of perception; not by means of some pious illu- 
mination of religion; not by introducing surreptitiously the assumption of a 
harmony or providence by which the whole is regulated; but existentially, 
earnestly, unavoidably, unescably, unambiguously, with the ears and eyes of 
an Ivan Karamazov! himself burnt up, thrown from the saddle—such a man 
questions no more, but hears and sees—what?—himself as believing and 
loving and hoping? ‘No’, a thousand times ‘No’; he hears and sees himself 
confronted by the wholly impossible, by the absolute contradiction, by that 
which can never be justified and can never be enthroned in any ‘concept 
of God’. Set over against the totality of existence and occurrence, suffering, 
overwhelmed, asking, and receiving no answer, as impotent in protesting as 
in rebelling, wholly incapable of doing anything except cry out or be silent, 
he yet—and here is the point—sees himself as some other, ultimately and 
primarily distinguished from all this, and yet not altogether detached; free 


18 Ruschke, Entstehung und Ausführung, 157. A valuable inquiry into expressionism 
and Barth, but not in the intrinsic sense mentioned above, is: Boyd, Dogmatics among 
the Ruins. 
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from all this and pre-eminent over it, and yet uneasily woven into its tex- 
ture. He discovers himself to be in the altogether incomprehensible position 
of being able to say ‘No’ to what, in spite of protest and rebellion, he must 
nevertheless affirm. He sees himself as God's child.!? What has occurred? In 
the midst of this seeing and hearing is clearly heard the cry Abba, Father. 
Though men may never have heard the name of God, though, having heard 
it, they may have blasphemed it; yet, in the midst of the horror they have of 
themselves, stands clearly the new man, born into a new world. In the midst 
of it all God has justified Himself in our presence and us in His presence. 
The theodicy has occurred, beside which all our endeavours to justify God 
are merely taunting ridicule. Speaking with His own voice, and encircled by 
the glory of His brightness, God has done once for all the existential deed— 
He has received men as His children. [R II, 410-412; Eng. transl., 299-300] 


In the part omitted in BW from his letter of 1 July 1921 Thurneysen dis- 
cusses the commentary on 8:1-18. He does not comment on the above 
passage. The reference in Rom. 8:17 to Ivan Karamazov in relation to theo- 
dicy probably comes from Barth himself. Thurneysen does propose a long 
addition to Rom. 8:18 with a reference to Ivan Karamazov, so that the 
entire commentary on Rom. 8:17-18 seems to have been elicited by Ivan's 
speech in the chapter ‘Rebellion’ of The Brothers Karamazov. 

Before discussing both passages, I will sketch their genesis. Barth sent 
his commentary on Rom. 8 in three batches: on 30 May 1921 Rom. 8:1-10; 
on 13 June the central part (the correspondence does not make it clear 
which) and on 20 June the final part (this is not specified either).?? Pre- 
cisely in sending the second part, which I can assume to be the central 
part with Dostoevsky references, Barth asks Thurneysen not to keep any 
of his criticism to himself: ‘I continue to be deeply grateful to you for this 
work of a track or carriage inspector (the man who with a serious face taps 
the wheels with a hammer at railway stations!).’ [BW I, 494-495] In the 
letter of 24 June, only a small part of which is printed in BW I, Thurney- 
sen writes about the dispatch of this central part: <‘Rom. 8! Many thanks 
for the consignment and preliminary instruction. I will definitely look 
through it these coming days. You will certainly get it back next week, so 
that the work may continue.’ > [KBA; cf. BW I, 498-499] 

On 20 June Barth asks whether the text is not too insubstantial compared 
with the first version, and requests Thurneysen to suggest improvements 


19 Cf. R II, 273: ‘If we recognize ourselves as kin of Christ (in his way of death), we see 
what is unclear: God's mercy, ourselves as his children.’ 

?0 See BW I, 492; 494. Barth writes that completion of the third part means that 'the 
dangerous passage chaps. 5-8 has been traversed' (496). 
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if necessary. [BW I, 497] On 1 July Thurneysen in fact sends back Rom. 
81-18 with a number of remarks. [BW I, 499] In this letter he expresses 
his admiration to Barth, and adds that it will function for readers as a final 
chord to what has gone before: 


I am now sending you back ch. 8. Without having any essential wishes at 
a single place. Sentence for sentence, section for section I find everything 
admirably in order, compactly formulated, not a word too many, rather per- 
haps some too few, i.e. everything almost too condensed, but this is any- 
thing but a reproach. 


What has been left out without notification in BW is that Thurneysen pro- 
poses a long addition in which he comments on the revision of his lecture 
for Dostojewski: 


I just came fresh from working on Dostoevsky and (in connection with 
Ivan Karamazov and particularly the starets, who is considered and rep- 
resented in a very different way from the original version) because of my 
own rides through these regions, which by now are no longer unfamiliar 
to us, and across these recurrent dialectical hurdles, I was reasonably firm 
in the saddle, in any case so much so that I could follow the movements of 
your thoroughbred with the keenest involvement and with admiration and 
could see how he often negotiated obstacle after obstacle quite brilliantly. 
Given that I have followed you through the 7 previous fields, I cannot refuse 
this eighth one in any respect. (...) Here some remarks. [Letter Thurneysen- 
Barth, 01-07-1921, KBA] 


On 4 July Barth thanks him: ‘I have included the long insertion, slightly 
abridged, with another reference to Ivan Karamazov. It is by no means 
superfluous and intrusive’. [BW I, 500] Comparing the passage from Thur- 
neysen’s contribution and the final text of Rémerbrief Il, it is in fact clear 
that Barth has cut down almost nothing: 


Thurneysen, Letter of 1 July 1921 [Nr. 43] 


Rom. 838 [R II, 415-416; Eng. transl., 
302-303, with changes] 


/4/perhaps after: ‘toning down’ you 
could insert: ‘The writer does not in any 
case (instead of “clearly’, which would 
first have to be proved), for example, 
redress the tribulation of the world by 
fixing our attention on the compensat- 
ing harmony of another world’ Fur- 
ther after the next sentence: ‘No care- 
less attitude... destiny of nations’, you 


This astonishing manner of observing 
the affairs of men requires explanation. 
Clearly there is here no exuberant 
stretching of our normal observation 
upwards or downwards. There is here 
no overlooking or toning down of 
human suffering in order to offer some 
more solid consolation. The writer does 
not in any case, for example, redress 
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Thurneysen, Letter of 1 July 1921 [Nr. 43] 


Rom. 8:18 [R II, 415-416; Eng. transl., 
302-303, with changes] 


could perhaps give some reason for 
the impossibility asserted here, of 
answering some or other human pain 
with consolation. I work it out roughly 
/5/ like this: Beneath each slight 
discomfort, and notably beneath the 
greater pains and miseries of human 
life, there stands clearly visible the 
whole infinite ambiguity of life; and how 
are we to answer it? After all, it is the 
presupposition of our entire existence, 
from which we always emerge, so that 
any answer we wanted to give, any 
comfort we tried, would fall short. 
We cannot escape from our finiteness 
and limitation, not even through the 
thought of an infinite, divine harmony 
beyond this time and world. For the 
infinity which if need be—fleeing from 
the suffering of this time—we think 
up for our comfort is only infinite in 
comparison with our finiteness, so again 
presupposes it, the Fata Morgana of our 
wandering in the desert. The God whom 
we permit to reward and compensate 
us in some other world is ‘No-God), 
and his harmony is only relative to our 
disharmony. Not for some relative thing 
does the ambiguity of our finiteness cry 
out, but for the Absolute: it cries for 
an answer beyond our comprehension, 
for the true and Unknown God; it cries 
out for His consolation, with which 
the sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy /6/ to be compared, 
because this consolation lies in an 
entirely different sphere, because the 
‘there’ is incomparably different from 
everything ‘here. If we are even to 
begin to find consolation, we must first 
recognise. . .. Here my provisional ideas, 
which naturally cannot be used in the 


the tribulation of the world by fixing 
our attention on the compensating 
harmony of another world. No careless 
attitude to present tribulation can 
stand even before the aching of a 
tooth, and still less before the brutal 
realities of birth, sickness, and death, 
before the iron reality which governs 
the broad motions of the lives of 
men and the stern destiny of nations. 
Beneath each slight discomfort, and 
notably beneath the greater miseries 
of human life, there stands clearly 
visible the vast ambiguity of its 
finiteness. How are we able to meet 
this? All our answers, all our attempts 
at consolation, are but deceitful short- 
circuits, for from this vast ambiguity 
we ourselves emerge; we cannot 
escape from it, not even through the 
thought of an infinite divine harmony 
beyond this world of ours. The infinity 
of our imagination is measured by our 
limitation and achieves no more than 
infinite-finiteness. The harmony which 
we imagine is relative to our discord, 
the Fata Morgana of our wandering 
in the desert; and the God whom we 
permit to reward and compensate us 
in some other world is—if observed, 
for example, with the eyes of an Ivan 
Karamazov—'No-God, the god of 
this world, fashioned after our image 
and, consequently subject to our 
criticism—and to our denial. Not for 
some relative thing does the ambiguity 
of our finiteness cry out, but for the 
Absolute: it cries for an answer beyond 
our comprehension, for the true and 
Unknown God; it cries out for His 
consolation, with which the sufferings 
of this present time are not worthy to 
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Thurneysen, Letter of 1 July 1921 [Nr. 43] 


Rom. 828 [R II, 415-416; Eng. transl., 
302-303, with changes] 


formulation presented, link up again 
with your context. Possibly quotations 
from Ivan Karamazov could be used 
here. I do not have the book to hand, 
but can send the sentences in question 
tomorrow. (. ..) On looking once again at 
the /7/ final remarks I see that it would 
be better that you do not let them tempt 


be compared, because his consolation 
is opposed to this present time as the 
immeasurable ‘There’ is opposed to 
the measurable ‘Here’. If we are even to 
begin to find consolation, we must first 
recognize that we have no consolation, 
we must acknowledge that our comfort 
is in vain. 


you to make an interpolation. (...) So 
take my provisional ideas as ideas of 
your first reader more than as insertions 
which should really be considered. 


So the question is: what happens with the character Ivan Karamazov in 
the commentary on Rom. 8:17 and 18? As we saw, Dostojewski does not 
give a real theological response to Ivan’s challenging of God and to his 
question about suffering and eternal harmony. Nor does it connect Ivan’s 
‘atheism’ with the world-view of Starets Zosima. In his additions to Barth’s 
commentary Thurneysen does discuss the notion of eternal harmony, and 
in this context proposes the reference to Ivan Karamazov in connection 
with Rom. 8:18. But in his commentary on Rom. 8:17 Barth himself has 
taken a glass fragment from Dostoevsky’s kaleidoscope and put it in the 
kaleidoscope of Rómerbrief II?! Taken out of his own context, Ivan Kara- 
mazov does not receive an answer to his rebellion during the conversation 
in the tavern, but offers an answer in the context of Rómerbrief II. 


Both Barth and Thurneysen reject any human image of God or of eternal 
harmony, since all images are inadequate. The harmony of the true God 
goes beyond our conceptions. They give Ivan’s refusal to accept recon- 
ciliation in eternity a Trinitarian treatment. No comfort for suffering is 
possible unless inspired by the Holy Spirit. In adopting Thurneysen’s idea 


21 In doing so he (deliberately?) makes a small mistake: he implicitly refers to Ivan’s 
image of ‘the parallel lines which meet in infinity’ as ‘the parallel lines which never meet 
in finite reality’. [R II, 411] Barth does put Ivan’s idea in the context of the (misunderstood) 
problem of theodicy, where Thurneysen had turned it into an epistemological problem. 
(Cf. above p. 255.) 
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from the enclosure to Rom. 8:18 Barth engineers an interesting shift with 
regard to the dialectics in Dostojewski. Though not as explicitly as in Dos- 
tojewski, the enclosure talks about phases in our thought on God: our ideas 
about harmony in the hereafter cannot cover the reality of the true God. 
That is why the solution to the question of suffering should be taken away 
from the human sphere and sought in that of the absolutely unknown 
God. Only after (implicitly) explaining this phase does Thurneysen pro- 
pose to use a quotation of Ivan Karamazov. 

Ivan’s refusal to accept harmony in eternity is subsumed in the final 
text of Thurneysen’s commentary on 8:18 under criticism of the ‘No-God, 
the god of this world’. In Thurneysen this corresponds to Ivan’s correct 
way of talking about God, i.e. to the first phase. It is hard to say whether 
Thurneysen talked about the same shifts in Ivan’s train of thought in his 
lecture for the Aarau conference too. For on 24 June 1921 he writes about 
the dialectics which will allow him to identify Ivan and the devil in his 
book: ‘<(In the more difficult second half the Aarau version proved to be 
no more than a generally correct but in details totally imprecise sketch. 
Now it can start) Hardly anything fundamentally new has emerged, at 
most some better, dialectical insights into—the devil.>’ [KBA] As a result 
one should be cautious about the adoption of Thurneysen’s ideas in the 
context of Rémerbrief II. On the one hand, Barth independently mentions 
several characters (and also the writer). On the other hand, Thurneysen’s 
ideas assume a different meaning in Barth’s context. In the next section 
Barth’s view of the relation between Ivan Karamazov, the Grand Inquisi- 
tor and the devil will prove to differ from Thurneysen’s views. 

There is another aspect to this. What both theologians fail to take into 
account is that Ivan expresses his conception of God within the concrete 
context of the novel, and that he tells concrete stories of suffering. Barth 
writes in the commentary on Rom. 8:17 that someone who realises the suf- 
fering and the insoluble mysteries of the world as fully and forcibly as Ivan 
Karamazov (‘observed, for example, with the eyes of an Ivan Karamazov’), 
sees himself in relation to the world as an other, and thus invokes the true 
God. His God-forsakenness reveals the cry ‘Abba, Father!?? The theodicy 
has now been accomplished (“die Theodizee [ist] vollzogen”, R II, 412). 
Barth discusses an abstract person (‘the man who has once heard this 


22 With the help of a Luther quotation Barth already in the commentary on Rom. 5:3 
establishes a link with Rom. 8:15: ‘These words turn and rend those babblers who desire all 
Christians to be strong and none weak. Christians are full of longing; and they cry in their 
misery: Abba, Father" [R II, 212-213; Eng. transl., 155] 
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voice (. ..)' [R IL, 415 Eng. transl., 299]), and wants to illustrate this abstract 
person by means of Ivan Karamazov. In doing so he abstracts from the 
concrete character and concentrates on the attitude of a rhetorical 'some- 
one' towards God in the midst of suffering. On the basis of this abstraction 
he arrives at a theodicy. The implication of Barth's procedure is that Ivan 
also sees himself as God's child. But the point is that Ivan refuses to see 
himself as God's child. He refuses any comfort, and he does not utter the 
words ‘Abba, Father! either. Ivan does not see himself as an other, and he 
is the only one who perceives the world with his eyes and ears. Ivan does 
not accept the absolutely transcendent God, simply because he knows 
nothing of this concept. He rejects the harmony of God in the hereafter. 
Barth, who claims to understand this character existentially ('existentially, 
earnestly' [R II, 411; Eng. transl., 299]), does not take him seriously in this. 
Barth has not heard Ivan Karamazov in his context. The theological con- 
sequence is: the theodicy has not been accomplished.?3 


12.6 Theodicy in Rom. 5:3-5 


The reference to Ivan Karamazov in Rom. 838 was the last one to Dos- 
toevsky in Thurneysen's comments. Interestingly, Rómerbrief II contains 
another sentence on theodicy which may have been inspired by The 
Brothers Karamazov. On 22 January 1921 Barth is occupied with ch. 5 of 
Paul's letter. ‘I can only approach ch. 5 by elaborately clearing my throat, 
spitting in my hands, reading Philosophical Fragments and Karamazov.’ 
[BWI, 461] There is similarity in a passage from the commentary on Rom. 
5:3 to the answer that Alyosha gives Ivan in the tavern and to the theme 
addressed in 8:17: ‘God is justified and the evil is removed—by the word of 
justice with which He justifies the believer and appoints him the inheritor 


23 This is an aspect which seems to elude other researchers. Bryner's reading of Barth's 
commentary on Rom. 8:17 may serve as an example. For Barth, who wants to emphasise 
God's absolute transcendence, the incarnation of the Son of God and man's thus revealed 
sonship of God is an ultimate paradox. This paradox becomes apparent in all its acute- 
ness when it clashes with human experience. In his rejection of God's creation and justice 
Ivan acknowledges God's transcendence, he can understand neither this God nor the fact 
that God needs no human theodicy: ‘Though in his satanic atheism Ivan has rejected the 
incomprehensible, true God, he has nevertheless recognised something of him, and hence 
this perceptive intellectual in Dostoevsky's novel is so important for Barth and Thurney- 
sen'; Bryner, "Die Bedeutung Dostojewskis", 158. Bryner fails to see that Barth is not actu- 
ally talking about Ivan but about a hypothetical person. Also, he reads the passage partly 
from the perspective of Thurneysen's Dostojewski, not noticing the difference mentioned 
above, that in the novel Ivan does not reject the true God. 
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of His Kingdom.’ [R II, 212; Eng. transl., 154] In exactly the same way as 
in 817 and 18 Barth discusses the theme of love and faith in God in the 
light of suffering. He argues either from the perspective of an abstract per- 
son (“des Menschen”), or of ‘the faithful’ (“die durch Glauben Gerechten”, 
“die Glaubenden”). He also argues from an abstract concept (‘In the peace 
of God there is sighing and murmuring and weakness’). [R II, 212; Eng. 
transl., 155] Thus he supports his thesis ‘There is suffering and sinking, a 
being lost and a being rent asunder, in the peace of God’ with a quotation 
from Luther, featuring Abraham who faces the choice of sacrificing Isaac 
despite God’s promise. The people mentioned are made subservient here 
to a concept: the suffering (or: the crisis) connected with faith in the true 
God. But suffering and faith are always of an individual, so in this case of 
Abraham and Luther.?^ 


The same point goes for Barth’s discussion of Rom. 5:5. There he talks 
about an T and a ‘we’ of man (‘And so, there is a human “I” and “we”, a 
human heart, which God is able to love’). [R II, 217; Eng. transl., 159 ]?° This 
already expresses the difference between the theological anthropology of 
Barth and Thurneysen, and the view of man in Dostoevsky. In general 
Barth subsequently takes Job as an example, though here, too, he is effec- 
tively talking about ‘man’, who ‘with Job’ sees through the negativity of 
existence to recognise the love for God in it: ‘This impossibility is the love 
of God. The creature can love the Creator; the condemned man, his Judge; 
the vanquished and slain man, his enemy;7° the victim, the priest who sac- 
rifices it—because He—God—is all in all, and because it would then be 
still more impossible not to love Him.’ [R II, 217; Eng. transl., 158] This pro- 
cedure can be found throughout Rémerbrief TI: individual man is an illus- 
tration to general theological concepts, and so only exists within Barth’s 
theological anthropology. By contrast, ‘the man in man’ in Dostoevsky 
always remains strictly individual and stands in the midst of life. 


24 Precisely Kierkegaard in Fear and Trembling develops a profound view of Abraham’s 
faith and suffering without detracting from him as an individual or wanting to trap him 
in an abstract concept. 

25 This sentence derives from Thurneysen, as a comment in his letter of 8 February 1921 
(KBA): ‘Perhaps (. . .) you could insert a sentence: “So there is an T, a ‘we’, a ‘heart’ of man, 
which God is able to love.”’ Thurneysen's comments on 53-11 and 532-22 do not contain 
any references to Dostoevsky. 

26 Killing the murderer of a tortured child is precisely the confirmation which Ivan 
forces Alyosha to give. Consider also Ivan's rejection of the reconciliation of offender and 
victim in the afterlife, though he knows that it will happen. 
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I do not want to speculate about Ivan Karamazov in 5:3-5, since he 
is not mentioned there. When Barth writes Rom. 8:17 and 18, he knows 
that he has directly linked theodicy to faith (‘By faith only’ [R II, 212; Eng. 
transl., 154]) and love in Rom. 5:3-5. Moreover, there is a clear connec- 
tion between the pericopes.?’ In relation to both Job and Ivan Karama- 
zov, Barth talks about the operation of the Holy Spirit. In 5:3-5 the Spirit 
inspires love in man. Barth follows Paul here; in 8:18 he quotes Luther on 
the comfort afforded through the Holy Spirit. Apparently love and com- 
fort are both necessary, in order for theodicy to be discussed in Römer- 
brief Il. But Job is someone who continues to love God uncomforted; Ivan 
Karamazov does not want to love God. What matters to Barth is that in 
his argument the theodicy is accomplished. His theology of God as the 
wholly other would thus solve the problem of theodicy. However, because 
he does not take the persons ‘seriously’ [R II, 411], but merely uses them by 
way of illustration, there is no real solution to the problem of theodicy in 
Rómerbrief II. Moreover, as I have shown, Ivan's problem is not theodicy 
in a strict theological (or philosophical) sense. 


12.7 The Polyphony of The Brothers Karamazov 
in the Context of Rómerbrief II: Zosima 


If we look at the actual context of the novel in which Ivan poses his ques- 
tion, the problem of theodicy takes on a very different complexion. Ivan 
puts his problem to Alyosha and does not hear any satisfactory answers; 
Zosima only gives an indirect answer through his entirely different world- 
view. In the previous chapter I noted in Thurneysen a certain sensitivity 
to the 'invisible connections', which becomes most explicit in the case of 
Zosima in the echoes of the doctrine of God's pervasion throughout cre- 
ation. Rómerbrief II, on the other hand, does not even contain a possibil- 
ity of divine pervasion, because this would involve a reversion to natural 


theology.?® 


27 The formulation ‘the new man’—the title of 51-1u— also occurs in Rom. 8:17. [R II, 
412; Eng. transl., 300] Abraham occurs in the commentary on 8:17 [410, 412; Engl. transl., 
299, 300]; Job in 8:17 and 18 [413; 416; Eng. transl., 301, 303]. 

28 Cf Van der Kooi, De denkweg van de jonge Karl Barth, 130, 132: ‘God cannot be found 
in history, the world is empty of him (...) "Erlebnis" is a knowing, a doing and feeling of 
people, and in its historicity, thingness and concreteness always a betrayal of God. No 
religious experience is justified in itself, the truth of faith and theology cannot be inferred 
from what can be observed on a psychological or historical level.’ He gives Barth’s defini- 
tion of natural theology from 1932: ‘Analysis of man in the light of a revelation of God 
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This is expressed, for instance, in Barth’s rendering of Starets Zosima’s 
most profound theological idea, which is quoted literally in his commen- 
tary on Rom. 5:20: ‘Each one of us is utterly guilty in the presence of all; 
and, more than all others, I am guilty.’ [R II, 256; Eng. transl., 185] In 5:20 
Paul talks about the law. The Pauline explanation of the teleology of the 
law is: the law came in to bring to light the trespass. Sin is not counted 
where there is no law, but where the law functions as the norm ‘there sin 
is imputed’. [R II, 256, cf. Rom. 5:13] To explain this subtle idea of Paul’s, 
Barth successively quotes from Dostoevsky and Luther. He cites Luther 
who would describe the law as an “eye-opener” for the conscience to see 
through sin; Dostoevsky because he would proclaim that nobody is with- 
out sin. In contrast to Thurneysen, Barth in Römerbrief II does not dis- 
cuss Starets Zosima’s way of thinking. After the quotation he simply cites 
the name of the writer as the source. But the Zosima character is talk- 
ing about his individual guilt towards humanity, or towards all creation, 
whereas Barth, after quoting Zosima and Luther, emphasises sin against 
God: ‘This is the subjective, human side of the relation with God.’ [R II, 
256; Eng. transl., 185] Here, too, the original idea of the character receives 
a totally different function than it has in the kaleidoscope of the novel. 
This can be clarified with reference to the question of theodicy. 

As demonstrated in the previous chapter, Zosima does not gloss over 
the evil in the world. What matters to him are the ethics of active love and 
not cerebral arguments about theodicy. Zosima places all emphasis on the 
unity of creation, which he takes part in. Precisely because he perceives at 
the same time all phenomena in their particularity, both the good and the 
evil, material and non-material creation, he does not call God to account 
for suffering, but himself. This, too, has to do with axiology.?9 

Ivan suffers personally from real evil, but does not yet realise his own 
guilt towards the world. Barth sees theodicy in terms of a subject-object 
relation: ‘He yet—and here is the point—sees himself as some other, 


starting from the creation as entrance to the inner circle of real theology basing itself on 
special revelation’ (179), and rightly concludes that Barth himself can be said to practise 
this kind of theology at the time of Römerbrief II. Cf. Rohls, “Barth und der theologische 
Liberalismus”, 305: ‘Thus the individual experience of religion is replaced in him [Barth] 
by God himself (...) It is not the experienceable man Jesus as such who is the revelation 
of God, but Jesus Christ is the risen and elevated incarnated Logos of God (...) Not an 
experience of man, which therefore does not just presuppose a “from below’, but also a 
“from above”. 

29 For a comparable analysis with the emphasis on ethics, see Linnér, Starets Zosima, 
161-187. 
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ultimately and primarily distinguished from all this, and yet not altogether 
detached; free from all this and pre-eminent over it, and yet uneasily 
woven into its texture. He discovers himself to be in the altogether incom- 
prehensible position of being able to say “No” to what, in spite of protest 
and rebellion, he must nevertheless affirm.’ [R II, 4u-412; Eng. transl., 
300] Again Barth argues from an abstract point of view, and in this he 
differs both from Ivan and from Zosima; from both characters in his lack 
of attention to concrete reality, and from Zosima in particular because he 
thinks in terms of delimitation and not in terms of unity. In his commen- 
tary on Rom. 5:20 Barth gives a legalistic reading of Zosima’s designation 
of himself as the most guilty of all. Here, too, he speaks from a negative 
perspective and here, too, he does not truly talk about somebody:?° 


No more can be said positively about religion than that in its purest and 
noblest and most tenacious achievements mankind reaches<, and indeed 
must reach,» its highest pinnacle of human possibility. But even so religion 
remains a human achievement. <The law has entered between—that the 
trespass may abound.» The invisible possibility of religion operates, and 
must operate, as a visible possibility, in order that the fall of man may 
become visible, and the necessity of his turning unto righteousness may be 
made manifest—in his visible attainments. [R II, 255; Eng. transl., 185] 


In my view, Zosima's statement belongs rather to an ethics connected 
with the doctrine of creation and soteriology: his personal sense of guilt 
first reveals the sanctification of all creation, and from this sense of joy he 
takes part in everyday life. For him this concretely means to love man even 
in his sin. That is why there is no deeper fall for Zosima than the impossi- 
bility of loving. To him, this is hell. The very way in which Barth detaches 
Zosima's statement from its context shows that he has not understood its 
essence. In his commentary 'guilt' remains an concept. But guilt is always 
of an T in his context. 


12.8 The Grand Inquisitor in Rómerbrief IT 


The largest number of references to Dostoevsky in Rómerbrief II relate to 
the Grand Inquisitor. Barth mentions this character nine times in various 
chapters, and in relation to various themes. But his view of the Grand 
Inquisitor differs from that of Thurneysen. Barth never explicitly identifies 


30 The insertions in square brackets come from a comment by Thurneysen: Letter Thur- 
neysen-Barth, 21-02-1921 (KBA). 
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Ivan with the Grand Inquisitor. In his case, something different happens. 
Like Thurneysen, he sees the Grand Inquisitor as the devil. Yet whereas 
in Dostojewski the Satanism of the Grand Inquisitor applies exclusively 
to this character (and to Ivan and his devil, since all three coincide), 
in Römerbrief II every religious human being carries something satanic 
inside him. 

In his commentary on Rom. 7:1, for instance, Barth discusses a theme 
important to him—the limits of religion. Like the law, religion for him 
is a purely human affair. Because human possibilities are limited, says 
Barth, I must act as a religious person. However, precisely because of this 
human condition, T am forced to swing between the extremes. The limits 
of religion turn out to be generally the limits of all human possibilities: 
‘Moving within the frontier of human possibility, I have no alternative but 
to appear as, and actually to be—a religious man. At best I might hope 
to be a St. Francis, but I am certainly a Grand Inquisitor.’ [R II, 319; Eng. 
transl., 231-232] This view of man follows on from what has been said 
above about Barth’s quotation of Zosima: for the theologian nobody is 
without sin, not even a saint. Perhaps the presence of extreme contrasts, 
of above and below in every human being is the most important anthro- 
pological aspect that Barth recognised in the Russian writer. The point is 
that essentially, the anthropology of Römerbrief II cannot be compared 
with that of Dostoevsky. 


This anthropological import of Barth’s references to the Grand Inquisitor 
is not the only one in Rémerbrief II. Like Thurneysen, he also cites this 
character to illustrate his own attitude to the established church. As in 
Dostojewski, the Grand Inquisitor in Rémerbrief II stands for the apostate 
church, which denied Christ in order to make humanity happy by taking 
upon itself the burden of freedom.?! Its limitations were demonstrated in 
ch. 11 by comparing this reading with the text of the story. Here I confine 
myself to two points. First, the Grand Inquisitor knows that he deceives 
people for what he sees as their happiness. Second, in Ivan's poem this 
character stands consciously, together with the devil, opposite Christ, but 
never says that he is the devil himself. The Grand Inquisitor in Rómer- 
brief TI coincides even more clearly than in Dostojewski with the devil who, 
according to the gospels, tempts Christ in the desert. Quite obviously, 
these two points cannot and should not be presupposed of any established 


3! Examples of the allusion to this interpretation in R II: 455, 527, 674, 691. 
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church. As we will see, however, this proves to be the logical consequence 
of Barth’s quotations. The question is furthermore how this identification 
of the Church and the Grand Inquisitor relates to Barth’s repeated hints 
that he, that every human being for himself, is the Grand Inquisitor and 
that ‘we’ are too.?? What implications does this have, first, for the Grand 
Inquisitor in the story, second, for the real Church, and, third, for us, real 
people? 


Underlying the view of the Grand Inquisitor is a certain image of man: 
people cannot bear the freedom offered to them by Christ. The human- 
ity envisaged by the Grand Inquisitor has ‘degenerated’, and that at the 
same time he always talks about man in abstract terms. Within the novel 
this negative anthropology is given an indirect response, particularly in 
Zosima’s teachings. In Barth there is no reference to this response, and 
through his preoccupation with the right way of speaking about God there 
seems to be no room for a positive anthropology. This is borne out by 
some quotations to be discussed. 

As noted, the starting-point for Barth is the strict identification of the 
Grand Inquisitor with the Church. For instance, in his commentary on 
Rom. 9:1-5 in the context of the Gospel-Church antithesis: 


To a greater or lesser extent, the Church is a vigorous and extensive attempt 
to humanise the divine, to bring it within the sphere of the world of time 
and things, to make it a practical ‘something’, for the benefit of those who 
cannot live with the Living God, and yet cannot live without God (the Grand 
Inquisitor!). To sum up: the Church is the endeavour to make the incompre- 
hensible and unavoidable Way intelligible to men. In all this busy activity 
the Catholic Church has been granted very considerable success, whereas 
Protestantism has had to suffer much more severely from the fact that 
what is so dear to the heart of a Churchman is unattainable. [R II, 455; Eng. 


transl., 332-333] 


In this view of church history the Church is reduced to a project to delib- 
erately secularise God. What the Grand Inquisitor does can be interpreted 
in this direction, but with the strict reservation of his conscious deceit 
and his reduction of man to a weak and spiritually degenerate being. But 
the meaning Barth assigns to this is not what the historically real Catho- 
lic and Protestant churches have done consciously as institutions. More- 
over, Barth puts a character on a par with the real churches, and speaks 


32 See the passages in R II: 319, 529, 530, 642. 
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in terms of the abstract (or metaphorical) ‘Churchman’. This is also shown 
by the following paragraph: ‘But what do we mean by this contrast? Assur- 
edly, not a distinction between men and men, but between God and men! 
[R II, 455; Eng. transl., 333] But what is the position of the author Barth? 
His formulation suggests that he looks at people from ‘God’s viewpoint’. 


In Römerbrief II Barth repeatedly illustrates church history by means of 
the Grand Inquisitor in this way. To his commentary on Rom. 12:2133 Thur- 


neysen briefly proposes two insertions: 


Enclosure, no date [Nr. 58] 


Rom. 12:21 [R II, 641-642; Eng. transl. 
479-480] 


After summum jus summa injuria the 
interpolation: 'Supposing the right were 
to take the form of theocracy, suppos- 
ing, that is to say, superior spiritual 
attainment were concreted into an 
ideal Church and all the peoples of the 
earth were to put their trust in it; for 
example, the Church of Calvin or of 
Wilson!;—this doing of the supreme 
right would then become the supreme 
wrong-doing. This theocratic dream 
comes abruptly to an end, of course, 
when we discover that it is the Devil 
who approaches Jesus and offers Him 
all the kingdoms of the world. It ends 
also with Dostoevsky's picture of the 
Grand Inquisitor! (...) by consequence 
this insertion: ‘he is not the One... not 
the Christ who stands before the Grand 
Inquisitor, butis, contrariwise, the Grand 
Inquisitor encountered by the Christ. 


Supposing the right were to take the 
form of theocracy, supposing, that is 
to say, superior spiritual attainment 
were concreted into an ideal Church 
and all the peoples of the earth were to 
put their trust in it; if, for example, the 
Church of Calvin were to be reformed 
and broadened out to be the Church 
of the League of Nations;—this doing 
of the supreme right would then 
become the supreme wrong-doing. This 
theocratic dream comes abruptly to an 
end, of course, when we discover that 
it is the Devil who approaches Jesus 
and offers Him all the kingdoms of the 
world. It ends also with Dostoevsky’s 
picture of the Grand Inquisitor.*4 (...) 
not the Christ who stands before the 
Grand Inquisitor, but is, contrariwise, 
the Grand Inquisitor encountered by 
the Christ. 


33 On 2 September 1921 Barth asks Thurneysen to make his ideas ‘clearer’. ‘If you know 
anything that could make matters clearer here and there, particularly in the last part about 
the love of one’s enemy, where it is all a little too obscure, without my seeing how and 
where one could throw more light’. [BW I, 516] Thurneysen sends his comments back on 
4 September. See BW I, 516. 

34 Barth himself already retracted this association of Calvin with the Grand Inquisitor 
in 1922: ‘Calvin was not this seducer. Calvin was not Dostoevsky’s Grand Inquisitor. Some- 
times it almost seems as if he was. I myself have at times believed he was, more dangerous 
than all.’ Barth, Die Theologie Calvins, 277. 
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Here the fictional figure in the novel has been drawn within the ambit 
of theological thought, and the levels become confused. But the Grand 
Inquisitor is a fiction within a fiction, or a character of a character, and 
not a historical person, for instance Torquemada.?5 

The quotation gives rise to the following question: what is the status 
here of Ivan's fiction in relation to the gospels? In effect the figure of 
Christ in a story told by a character in one of Dostoevsky's novels is put 
on a par by Barth (and Thurneysen) with Christ from the synoptic gospels. 
Barth writes that every form of theocracy necessarily leads to confron- 
tation of the devil and Christ. Why does he need the Grand Inquisitor 
for his argument if he can refer directly to the synoptics? If one pursues 
Barth's argument to its logical conclusion, every theocracy leads to the 
devil in the desert, and not to the Grand Inquisitor in Ivan's story. But 
this requires reflection on the reality of the synoptic stories and its status 
for Barth's argument. Inasmuch as the story of Christ's temptation in the 
desert refers to the reality of the earthly life of the historical Jesus, the 
devil stands opposite to Christ in that reality. In Ivan's narrative it is not 
the devil but the Grand Inquisitor who stands opposite to the Prisoner. 
Barth uses a metaphor from fiction for the reality of the Church, and in 
effect the Christ in Ivan's fiction. In Barth's procedure the historical Jesus 
and the evangelical Christ disappear.?$ 


In his commentary on Rom. 11:1, too, God and not man remains Barth's 
starting-point." He talks about the Satanism of the Grand Inquisitor, 
‘who, though he knows God, yet for the love of men refuses to know Him, 


35 The Dominican friar Tomás de Torquemada (1420-1498) is usually assumed to be 
one of the prototypes for the Grand Inquisitor. In his library Dostoevsky had a Russian 
translation of the three-volume investigation into this period of the Spanish Inquisition 
by W.H. Prescott, A History of the Reign of Philip the Second; see Grossman, Cemunapuü no 
Zlocmoesckomy, 38. For other prototypes of the Grand Inquisitor see Bagno, “K ucrounnkam 
1103MbI 'Be;rukuii WdHKBH3HTOp"". 

36 Van der Kooi, De denkweg van de jonge Karl Barth, 164. In R II the personal concrete 
figure of Jesus Christ is relegated to the background and his revelatory function is one- 
sidedly foregrounded, so that Christ almost becomes an "abstraction" Cf. McCormack, 
Karl Barth's Critically Realistic Dialectical Theology, 250: ‘As a historical figure, Jesus is the 
veil of revelation (...) That the veil is made transparent for faith, that it truly becomes a 
medium, requires an act of God. God is the Subject of revelation (...).' It is striking that 
Rómerbrief1l in its theological-historical context was precisely intended to achieve a purer 
way of speaking about (God and) Christ, which confirms the need first of all to study the 
theological epistemology and the hermeneutics of this project, and not the context. 

37 On 3 August 1921 Barth writes that he has read Thurneysen's Dostojewski, and says 
about the beginning of Rom. n: ‘Incidentally, for the entire section your Dostoevsky has 
already given me impetus and a brief quotation.’ [BW T, 508; R II, 531] Thurneysen's enclo- 
sure of 13 August on Rom. 111-22 does not contain any references to Dostoevsky. This is 
an example of the assimilation of Dostojewski in R II. 
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and would rather put Christ to death than allow the Word of the freedom 
of God to run its course?’ [R II, 527; Eng. transl., 391] This seems to be an 
entirely legitimate summary of the Grand Inquisitor's intentions. But on 
the next page Barth relates Paul’s words to the Grand Inquisitor: 


And how can anyone hope in God who has not bowed himself altogether 
before God? And how can anyone bow before God who does not recognize 
that J also am—an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin. 
I also am—the ‘Grand Inquisitor’, the betrayer, the disobedient opponent of 
God. I also, under the pretext of serving God and man, set out to protect men 
from the presence of God. I am also that mature person who, being perfectly 
aware of the true issue, makes use of what he has heard and apprehended 
(x. 18, 19), simply in order to conceal from himself and from others the truth 
that honour must be paid unto God. [R II, 528-529; Eng. transl., 392]?? 


Barth’s point here is that all glory should be given to God. But who is 
the ‘one’ who should understand that he is Christ’s apostle but also the 
Grand Inquisitor who would rather kill Christ? By constantly relating 
concrete historical persons (here effectively Paul) or characters (here the 
Grand Inquisitor) to an abstract person, Barth essentially thinks away all 
that is human and thus man himself, so that he can talk about a purely 
transcendent God. The greatest problem in Barth (but also in Thurneysen 
in Dostojewski) is that he thinks that this ‘methodology’ enables him to 
speak literally from God’s point of view. For instance, in his commentary 
on Rom. 1314?? Barth judges from this point of view when he links the 
salutation of Paul’s letter to the assertion that ‘we’ but also the saints live 
in the world of the Karamazovs. 


And these words were spoken—to all that are in Rome, beloved of God, called 
to be saints (i. 7). Do we not also stand in the realm of the ‘Brothers Kara- 
mazov’ where all these evil things are possible? (...) Even the saints have 
not rid themselves of the possibilities of a Karamazov. But—knowing the 
time!—it is in God’s sight that men are so questionable, so impossible, and 
so foolish. [R II, 669-670; Eng. transl., 501-502] 


The problem of the Grand Inquisitor is that he does not love God but an 
abstract humanity. Within the kaleidoscope of The Brothers Karamazov 


38 Barth forgets the Eastern Orthodox world here: ‘We are Jews or Catholics or Luther- 
ans or Reformed. We have already been warned against side-stepping from one to the 
other.’ [R II, 529; Eng. transl., 392] 

39 In his work on Rom. 13 Barth used a manuscript of Thurneysen. Thurneysen probably 
sent this manuscript in July 1921, as Barth on 27 July writes that he finds the 360 degree 
turn ‘admirably accomplished’, and is curious how far he will get with this in his own 
explanation. [BW I, 507; cf. 517] 
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there is only one way of performing the love commandment: to love one’s 
concrete fellow man in order to be able to love God, and vice versa. In 
Barth man is always an abstraction. This leaves an abstract image of God, 
from which perspective Barth believes that he can consider man: ‘It is in 
God’s sight that men are so questionable, so impossible, and so foolish.’ 
This is one of the places which clearly indicate that the problem of his 
theology lies in the sphere of theological epistemology and anthropology, 
not just in that of rhetoric or expressionistic style. 


This can also be seen in Barth’s interpretation of another theme: the free- 
dom which according to the Grand Inquisitor Christ brought the people. 
In his introduction to Rom. 14:1-15:13 he writes:*0 


It is true, also, that freedom is the essential meaning of the manner of life 
which is here required: the freedom which was brought by Christ and which 
the Grand Inquisitors of all ages have found so awkward and so danger- 
ous—the freedom of the prisoner of God. But the freedom in this freedom is 
the Freedom of God; and the life in this manner of life is the unjustifiability 
of everything that men name life. (...) For must not the great disturbance 
be carried through (...), if God is to be the Unkown Hidden God, if He is 
to remain alone in His eternal power and divinity, the only Strength of the 
strong? (...) If the KRISIS be not pressed home to the end, all would be but 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. [R II, 674; Eng. transl., 504-505] 


The definition of the ‘Freedom of God’ just before is very striking for my 
critique: 


We think, no doubt, that we have caught a glimpse, even though from a 
distance, of a place, beyond all the words and thoughts and questions and 
apprehensions that have from time to time appeared and disappeared, 
where men may stand and live out their lives. This place, at once both near 
and far, we have frequently described and defined as the freedom of God. 
[R II, 671; Eng. transl., 503] 


Here Barth says explicitly that man can stand in the far and at the same 
time near point of view and can even live from there. Within the argu- 
ment this point is the freedom of the absolutely transcendent and unknown 
God." This point is not connected with pneumatology or soteriology, nor 


40 Barth sends Rom. 14 to Thurneysen on 18 September 1921. [BW I, 518] Thurneysen 
sends his remarks on 22 September. [BW I, 519] 

^! Cf an apparently opposite assertion in Barth’s commentary on Rom. 9:20a: ‘Men are 
competent by their action neither to increase nor to decrease, neither to assist nor to 
obstruct, God’s freedom. In fact, so little is their action relevant that it is precisely the 
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with the life of the other; the free attempt at life is made directly depen- 
dent on God. 


In his reply to the rejection of freedom by the Grand Inquisitor, Barth 
wants to overcome his rejection of the true God, but only offers an abso- 
lute conception of God instead. However, in the poem—or rather within 
the context of the novel—the Grand Inquisitor’s sin is not so much his 
image of God as his image of man. The Grand Inquisitor knows that Christ 
brought true freedom. But in the novel this is the freedom of Christ, with- 
out the implication of an absolute distinction between God and man 
(rather the contrary). Barth, though, explicitly refers to it as God's free- 
dom. This is confirmed in his commentary on 1416-18: 


Or do we perceive that our freedom is important only when in it God dem- 
onstrates His freedom? Or do we suppose our freedom in itself to be impor- 
tant? (...) Are we mindful of the autonomy of truth, or are we not far more 
mindful of our own autonomy? If the latter be our chief concern, our good 
will have been already— ‘evil spoken of’: for, since we have spoken evil of 
it, it will quite rightly be subject to the abuse of others. (...) how right has 
been the chorus of the weak in persistently complaining of the Epistle to the 
Romans! How right also was the Grand Inquisitor when he declared that the 
freedom which Christ brought was open to the very gravest objection! [R II, 
691; Eng. transl., 519-520] 


Unlike in the two previous examples, Barth does not say directly here 
that man can live from the viewpoint of the freedom of the transcendent 


indirectness of the relation between their freedom and God's freedom that establishes and 
sanctions the relative necessity, the relative seriousness, the relative ordering, of their free- 
dom. And so it is precisely the knowledge of God's freedom and power and grace which 
does not throw men wholly out of gear, because such knowledge is indissolubly one with 
the knowledge that they are men and not God. It is precisely the man who respects God as 
God who will have no occasion to object, for he will neither fear nor desire the dissolution 
of his responsibility: such a man will become not insane, not immoral, not a criminal, not a 
suicide. And should he, in spite of this, become one of these, he will certainly not make of 
it a “sacrament” (Blüher), but rather, like the murderer Raskolnikov in Dostoevsky's novel, 
will take it as warning monument to the possibility of a final misunderstanding of the 
command that men should fear and love God above all things. The catastrophes of religion 
warn us how strange to man is the honouring of God, how incapable we are of watching 
but one hour with Christ, how difficult we find it to support the paradox of life without 
attempting to satisfy our need for an equilibrium by falling into some kind of Titanism!’ [R 
II, 484—485; Eng. transl., 355-356] Here Barth, characteristically for his theology, declares 
that man is man and not God. The conclusion should then be that it is totally impossible 
for man to live from the perspective of God's freedom. In his reference to Raskolnikov in 
connection with the first commandment Barth again uses this character to talk about an 
abstract rhetorical person. 
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God. In fact, he does not argue here starting from man against the Grand 
Inquisitor, but from God. After all, it must be God’s freedom that people 
recognise in their own freedom. (This implies that Barth, in contrast to his 
own argument in Rom. 14:15 [cf. R IL, 690], can also distinguish this free- 
dom of God in man’s freedom.) In this case, too, the upshot is that Barth 
talks about man in an abstract sense. The allusion to the ‘weak’ seems a 
mixture ofthe ‘weak in faith’ (Rom. 14:1) with ‘the people’ in Ivan’s poem, 
who according to the Grand Inquisitor cannot bear Christ’s freedom. In 
his argument Barth adopts the Grand Inquisitor's image of man, so that he 
can drive home his argument for the absolute freedom of God. 


I conclude this section by discussing a passage in Barth’s commentary 
on Rom. 11:2a. In connection with Paul’s reference to the people of God 
(‘God has not rejected his people, whom he knew before’), Barth goes into 
the infinite sinfulness of man for God and into God’s mercy as the only 
response: 


If God really does spread forth His hands to us, what are we to make of 
our disobedient gainsaying, even though it be utterly satanic? (...) What of 
our betrayal of Christ? Well, He kissed the Grand Inquisitor ‘upon his old 
and bloodless lips—and this was His complete and only answer’. But it is 
just this ‘complete and only answer’ which is the hope of the Church; for 
established in God only, mercy is eternal, unconditional, unfathomable, it 
passeth all understanding. We are not saved by our knowledge of God. Our 
knowledge brings us under judgement. [R II, 530-531; Eng. transl., 393] 


This quotation may serve to sum up the critique. Barth constructs his argu- 
mentation with a view to (or from the perspective of) God alone. He does 
not look at the Satanism of any particular man, even though Paul refers 
to what he sees as the real history of God and his people. The ‘we’ that 
Barth talks about is thus a rhetorical abstraction. He turns to the Grand 
Inquisitor, and then says that Christ’s answer to the Grand Inquisitor is 
the hope of the Church. Again this is a theoretical identification of the 
Grand Inquisitor with the Church, which is then related to the (historical) 
Church. In any case the Grand Inquisitor gives no sign of hoping anything 
in this direction. Moreover, Barth again transposes to reality a story by a 
fictional character about a Grand Inquisitor and Christ. But the reality is 
not found behind Ivan’s poem; Christ’s answer can only be sought in the 
reality to which the New Testament stories refer. In the kaleidoscope of 
The Brothers Karamazov mercy is given an entirely different interpreta- 
tion that in the above quotation from Römerbrief Il. It is connected with 
an anthropology entirely different from that of Barth. 
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12.9 Rómerbrief I and Marmeladov 


In this section I will focus on the relation between the perspective of God 
(or of God’s freedom), from which, according to Barth, man can live and 
see, and concrete characters (or historical persons). In the passage quoted 
below, man’s freedom is also God’s freedom, with the claim to truth this 
involves. Neither here nor in the earlier-quoted passage does Barth mean 
a state of elevation, from which man can draw his vital powers. He wrote 
about the freedom of God as ‘a place (...), where men may stand and live 
out their lives.’ [R II, 671; Eng. transl., 503] In the following passage he 
writes that man is called into question if considered from the perspec- 
tive of God’s freedom. For man this is at most a point of reference. In the 
depth of his broken existence there is hope of salvation for the sinner: 


The flesh, in which we are, (...) is observed from a vastly superior vantage- 
point, whence it is neither affirmed nor denied—but whence, if it be regarded 
as a power to which we are altogether indebted, it is utterly discredited. 
Now, the significance of this ambiguity of the whole complex variety of our 
observable concrete existence (...), a final ‘perhaps and perhaps not’? (...), 
is the liberty which we have in God beyond the frontier of the law: this is the 
freedom from which we cannot escape, because it is the Truth, the freedom, 
of God Himself. So every human height and depth, strength and weakness, 
righteousness and unrighteousness, finds itself confronted by that which 
frees man and quickly hurries them away; by that which mourns over them 
and smiles over them from a distance, and yet from an infinite proximity 
comforts them and demands from them obedience; by that which accuses 
them and excuses them, kills them and makes them alive; by that which 
remains ever unobservable, and yet ever speaks and makes itself known. 
What then is this known Unknown? It is what Dostoevsky’s queer, doubtful 
characters, deep in their swamp, remember of the Lord: that He will one day 
say to those debauched, weak-willed, shameless creatures—‘Come unto Me, 
though ye be swine and like unto beasts’. It is also what enables Luther to 
die with those unedifying words on his lips: ‘Beggars we are’. And moreover, 
all this is true, and we may paraphrase it thus: the man of this world has no 
solid ground upon which he can stand (.. .)—save by the orientation which 


42 Barth sends this pericope on 13 June 1921. In his letter of 30 May he tells Thurneysen: 
‘Did you know that in the circles of our friends and “fellow truth-seekers", to quote Brun- 
ner, people are circulating the anecdote that the two of us once spent an entire afternoon 
sitting opposite each other and smoking. After an hour I said: Perhaps!! And after a further 
hour of silence you said: Perhaps not!! And that was our conversation and the substance 
of our system! [BW I, 492-493] The echo of this anecdote in Barth's commentary must be 
his own; Thurneysen's enclosure of 1 July 1921 contains no remark about it. 
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is given to men by God Himself and by God alone (...), because our veri- 
table redemption can only be believed in.—Such is the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding. [R II, 400-402; Eng. transl., 292-293] *? 


Barth talks about an Ät’ that is present in the faith of Dostoevsky’s most 
dubious figures and also in Luther's faith. The reference to the character 
in the novel and the reformer is intended to evoke an image in the reader. 
It seems as if ‘it’ relates to the human hope of salvation. What Barth does 
in his argument is imply that he knows the concrete situations of Marme- 
ladov and Luther in which they expressed their hope and despair. In 
actual fact he ignores their situations. Marmeladov is not even mentioned 
by name. This seems to be an entirely different methodological basis com- 
pared with my emphasis on the inaccessibility of the living person or situ- 
ation. Barth’s procedure is as follows. He dissociates himself from these 
personal situations and only talks about their ‘it’. Then he addresses the 
reader, who is to associate herself with the ‘we’ of Barth’s eschatological 
hope of salvation. The question is how a hypothetical reader, who may 
not even have any idea of the existential situation of Marmeladov and 
Luther (the concrete content of ‘it’), is to feel united with their hope of 
salvation. One can only hope for salvation in a strictly personal concrete 
situation. Precisely because Marmeladov bears his suffering and hopes for 
reconciliation and salvation not in a vacuum, but in connection with his 
fellow men and loved ones, he differs from the conception of the indi- 
vidual in Barth.** 


43 [n other cases man’s ‘concrete observable existence’ (“Dasein und Sosein”) is not 
elaborated in more detail either. Bakker justly writes: ‘In the KD love comes first and fore- 
most. In the Rémerbrief freedom. That is the difference. The reason for this is that the 
architectonic centre of KD is formed by the doctrine of reconciliation. This is precisely the 
point where Rémerbrief proved deficient. Reconciliation was sacrificed there to eschatol- 
ogy. The temporal-historical line was lost. This explained the predominantly critical tone 
of R II. In the KD the tone has become warmer.’ Bakker, De hermeneutiek van de Römer- 
brief, 187. In what sense the tone in the KD has become ‘warmer’ is a question that lies 
beyond the scope of this study. 

44 Barth literature does not always see the importance of such aspects. See for instance 
a statement in Van der Kooi: ‘It is striking how Barth constantly believes that he can intro- 
duce actual life situations to confirm the crisis.’ Van der Kooi, De denkweg van de jonge Karl 
Barth, 168. He bases his claim on the following sentence: ‘A wide reading of contempo- 
rary secular literature—especially of newspapers—is therefore recommended to any one 
desirous of understanding the Epistle to the Romans.’ [R II, 572; Eng. transl., 425] But again 
Barth is unable to discuss concrete facts here. Also, theologically speaking, Barth argues 
from the unknown God, not from the individual human being. 
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1210 Existential Attitude in Rómerbrief II 


Barth’s abstract image of man comes out strongly in a passage relating 
to Rom. 3:31b: ‘Rather we confirm the law.’ Barth here lines up a series 
of cancellations, requirements, and proclamations, including the absolute 
value of an individual for God: ‘It is precisely we who proclaim the right 
of the individual, the eternal worth of each single one (Kierkegaard!), by 
announcing that his soul is lost before and in God, dissolved and saved 
in Him.’ [R II, 161; Eng. transl., 116, with changes] Kierkegaard is the only 
person here who serves to illustrate the theological idea. No doubt this 
historical person, too, is supposed to call up associations for the reader. 
Basically the function of the Danish theologian is no more than nomi- 
nal. What Kierkegaard’s entire existence was staked on (his relation as an 
individual to God) is turned into a proclamation larded with an exclama- 
tion mark. 

Interestingly, this sentence comes from Thurneysen. On n January 1921 
he proposes the following insertion in this paragraph: ‘“It is precisely 
we who proclaim the right of the individual, the eternal worth of each 
single one (Kierkegaard), by declaring his soul to be lost to God, dissolved 
and saved in Him.” Or the like.’ [Letter Thurneysen-Barth, 11-01-1921, KBA] 
It indicates the subtle difference between the thought of the two theo- 
logians: Thurneysen wants to make the all too abstract and impersonal 
series more ‘human’ by referring to the meaning of the individual, but 
does so in an actually just as abstract way.^* 

There is a semantic contradiction in the sentence: Thurneysen and 
Barth point to the importance of an individual for God (‘the eternal 
worth of each single one’), but put Kierkegaard’s name between brackets 
behind it. The idea is that the reader will think of the specific theological 
conception of the individual in Kierkegaard, which is reinforced by the 
exclamation mark. But in Kierkegaard the individual is never meant as an 
abstract concept. If Barth had meant the individual existentially (or had 
taken Kierkegaard's concept of the individual for God seriously), he would 
have had to put his own name instead of Kierkegaard's here. 


45 There is another subtle difference: in the letter Thurneysen adds Kierkegaard's name 
later, without an exclamation mark, as if he only wants to point to the origin of the expres- 
sion (in the letter this is directly followed by a second insertion with a Kierkegaardian 
concept, without the philosopher being explicitly mentioned). Perhaps he did not intend 
his name to be actually incorporated in the text. 
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The same conclusion applies to the next sentence (Barth’s own): ‘We 
demand the subjection of all human being and having and doing under 
the divine judgement, precisely in order that it may always and every- 
where await the divine justification, and because, seen from God and 
for God, nothing can ever be lost.’ [R II, 161-162; Eng. transl., 16] If the 
individual is seen as a concept, all human existence can be required to 
bow down before the divine judgement. If man is seen existentially, one 
can only bow down before God’s judgement oneself. But in that case 
the remark ‘seen from God and for God’ is impossible.*6 Because Barth 
claims to speak from God's perspective, I can conclude as a reader that 
he does not mean himself (or the image of the author) existentially in 
Rómerbrief 11.47 My biggest problem then is that Barth constantly talks 
about ‘existence’. 


12.1 ‘God’s Viewpoint’ 


‘God is God’: Barth and Thurneysen use this formula to emphasise God’s 
absolute transcendence. God is the wholly other who always eludes human 
experiences, theories, and theologies. ‘God is the unknown God’; ‘For God 


46 Cf. R II, 161-162; Eng. transl., 16: ‘We remove from the “Moment” when the last trump 
sounds all likeness to the past and future, and thereby proclaim the likeness of all times, of 
all past and future, for we no longer perceive any past or any future which, in its complete 
distinction from the “Moment”, does not participate in its dignity and meaning. In the 
veritable transcendence of the judgement and righteousness of God lies His most genuine 
immanence (...) The revelation in Jesus from which we come is the disclosing of the tire- 
less, necessary reality in the longitude of time’; 279: ‘Faith is the hazardous business of 
knowing what God knows, and therefore—of not knowing what God no longer knows.’ 
Cf. 285; and 540, where Barth presumes to know what can be urged against the Church 
from God’s point of view. This kind of rhetorical statement is striking in R II because it 
is precisely Barth's aim to emphasise the ‘unhistorical’ nature of God's revelation and our 
simultaneous ‘knowing’ and ‘not knowing’. See e.g. R II, 281; 283; 318-319; and 426: ‘Pre- 
cisely not knowing what God knows is knowledge of God’. In “the 1864 entry” Dostoevsky 
emphasised that no human knowledge of God’s being in the hereafter is possible. In this 
he stands closer to the simplicity of Paul’s ‘now we see through a glass, darkly’ (1 Cor. 13:12) 
than Barth, who also quotes this verse. [R II, 438] Man has to notice that expressions like 
‘from God’s point of view’ are common in Protestantism. Cf. for example in a discussion 
between Calvin and Sebastian Castello, quoted by De Boer, ‘“O, Ye Women, Think of thy 
Innocent Children, When They Die Young!”’, 274. 

47 In the commentary on Rom. 8:2 there is for instance a passage in which the author 
Barth (T and ‘me’) seems to address his reader very directly and personally (as ‘you’ and 
‘we’). He lays claim there to the existential liberation of the reader (‘you’) by the Holy 
Spirit. If the entire passage is taken in the light of the criticism urged above, it is clear that 
the claim cannot be existential. On existence, see further R II: 313; 370-371. 
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is known as the unknown God.’ [R II, 12, 57, 71, etc. ]*® In his commentary 
on Rom. 14:13-15 Barth states: ‘In fact, however, we are exhorted in the 
Epistle to the Romans to a particular line of conduct, not in order that we 
may adopt God’s viewpoint, but that we may bear it in mind, consider it 
from all sides, and then live within its gravity.’ [R II, 543-544; Eng. transl., 
416, with changes] Though this statement seems at first sight to express a 
deliberate reservation, it seems to confirm my criticism on the following 
three points. (1) The entire attitude, the tone, and the explicit passages 
quoted prove that Barth is not sticking to his own rule here; (2) ‘God’s 
viewpoint’ is an epistemological and hermeneutical problem; (3) this is 
already shown by the structure of his thesis. The movement of ‘consid- 
ering from all sides’ ‘God’s viewpoint’, or ‘bearing it in mind’, is episte- 
mologically just as problematical as the adoption of ‘God’s viewpoint’. 
Consistently argued it follows that a theologian cannot possibly assume 
God’s viewpoint nor argue on that basis. Because Barth in Römerbrief II 
and Thurneysen in Dostojewski believe that they can assume this perspec- 
tive, they give rise to a confusion which constantly muddies their view of 
the concrete empirical human being (or character). 

An example of this confusion is found in Thurneysen’s unpublished let- 
ter of 18 October 1921, in which he (again) sends a number of corrections 
to the preface. This letter shows that the original manuscript literally read: 
‘with which God understands the Bible... (Without further context.) 
Thurneysen warns that this formulation is unfortunate. He proposes to 
change the expression: 


perhaps with the slight change to... ‘with which one understands the Bible 
and other things through God, with which God himself... [’] ‘God under- 
stands the Bible’ is unfortunate. [Letter Thurneysen-Barth, 18-10-1921, KBA] 


Barth adopts Thurneysen’s proposal: ‘The simplicity with which one 
understands the Bible and other things through God, with which God 
himself speaks his Word (...)' [R II, 9; Eng. transl., 5, with changes] 


Barth describes his methodological approach (or what I would call his 
hermeneutics) along the same lines.?? It is the task to bring to light ‘the 


48 On Barth's conception of God, see McCormack, Karl Barth’s Critically Realistic Dialec- 
tical Theology, 248: ‘In following Barth’s relentless pursual of this theme, it becomes clear 
that his purpose is to locate God beyond the realm of any and every conceptuality readily 
available to us, whether through a via negativa or a via eminentiae or a via causalitatis. The 
being of God lies on the far side of the “line of death”. 

49 R.E. Burnett sketches a general tendency in Barth’s hermeneutical thought before 
his break with liberalism and afterwards. Barth wanted to mark himself off from the 
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relation of the words to the Word in the words.’ [R II, 14; Eng. transl., 8, 
with changes |5° Barth goes on to say that during his work he could almost 
forget that not he but Paul wrote the words of the Letter to the Romans.?! 
For Barth, understanding Paul means writing with him and not about him. 


psychological empathy, intuitionism, and historical research in the hermeneutical tradition 
since Schleiermacher. Instead, he proposed a hermeneutics of ‘the matter’ (“die Sache”). 
Burnett’s valuable study lacks a critical assessment of Barth’s hermeneutics. He describes 
the discovery of ‘God’s perspective’ as ‘Barth’s great discovery (...) upon which his entire 
theological revolution was based.’ Burnett, Karl Barth’s Theological Exegesis, 35. ‘Barth's 
discovery that “God is God” meant that God could not be identified with any medium of 
revelation, even that made available by direct contact with the pious self-consciousness 
of mediating individuals such as Paul (or any others having immediate experience of the 
affecting appearance of Christ). His problem thus with the emphatic tradition’s focus on 
Paul’s piety, inner life, personality, etc., in short, was that it “ignores what is important and 
develops with loving interest that which is paltry."' Idem, 190. But in Barth it is precisely 
the Bible which forms the medium for the ‘theology of the word’. Burnett underpins the 
discovery which he describes by means of quotations in which Barth mentions the speak- 
ing of the Bible as the speaking of God. In a quotation like the following (against the 
hermeneutical tradition of Dilthey and Schleiermacher) Burnett does not see the prob- 
lem either: ‘Because God is free, he believed, any attempt to bind or contain Him or any 
attempt to force Him to conform to any method or hermeneutic came down not simply 
to a matter of inadequacy, but to a matter of reduction and distortion.’ Idem, 49. Burnett 
fails to recognise that Barth’s procedure already contradicts his assertion of God’s freedom 
(as Burnett views it), or rather, of God’s absolute transcendence. Barth effectively equates 
God with His Scripture. 

50 Cf. idem, 226-230. In his later works Barth talks about the operation of the Holy 
Spirit in the words of the Bible. On his concept of ‘pneumatic’ exegesis (‘the school of the 
Holy Spirit’), see idem, 56-64, and Wood, Barth’s Theology of Interpretation, 37-41. See also 
McCormack, ‘The Significance of Karl Barth's Theological Exegesis of Philippians’, 91-92, 
who tries to dispel Jiilicher’s judgement that the Barth of Romans II was a ‘pneumatic’, yet 
fails to explain the connection of Barth’s purported stress on ‘the matter’ with his neglect 
of the individual author (i.e. Paul), whom he views foremost as a ‘witness’. See the next 
footnote on this. 

51 On this sentence, see Burnett, Karl Barth’s Theological Exegesis, 117-124 (on the rule 
that reconstruction allows one to understand an author better than he understood himself, 
already in Kant, via early Romanticism to the well-known description in Schleiermacher: 
Grondin, Introduction to Philosophical Hermeneutics, 71). Barth does not want to under- 
stand Paul better than he understood himself, but precisely as he understood himself, that 
is, in relation to ‘the matter’; idem, 199. According to Barth, this kind of understanding 
applies only to the apostle(s); other authors can be better understood than they under- 
stood themselves, provided that one better understands ‘the matter’ which they wrote 
about. See idem, 204-205. On the fundamental difference between Barth and Schleier- 
macher, Burnett writes: ‘This is not to suggest that questions regarding the author’s his- 
torical or biographical circumstances or psychological disposition are simply irrelevant or 
inconsequential. On the contrary, Barth repeatedly claims that such knowledge may be 
very interesting and illuminating. Nevertheless, his point is: until we have understood the 
author on the basis of the subject matter about which he writes we have still not under- 
stood him at all.’ (205) But the content (‘the matter’) and the context of the author are 
mutually determining aspects. ‘The matter’ is personally mediated on both sides (author— 
reader). However, this involves a different meaning of “context” from the one I use in my 
method. I will clarify this below. 
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‘With him’ means looking in the same direction at the same subject (‘the 
matter’, or God’s revelation as Barth understands it). Barth is not inter- 
ested in everything that makes Paul human; in Paul he sees only a witness 
of God. For Barth, the person of the author is subordinate to the words 
expressed in the text.?? 

After the publication of Rémerbrief II (and already after Rómerbrief T) 
there were voices blaming Barth for making abstractions both of Paul 
and the congregation in Rome. One of these voices was Adolf Schlatter.5? 
He accused Barth of leaving out all the historical and human elements 
and entirely ignoring Paul’s context. In his refutation of this critique 
Barth always emphasised that man did not seem unimportant to him, 
but that his primary interest was the content of the matter—the biblical 
message. 


Overall, Barth disregards Paul and his context, in search of ‘the matter’ 
in the Epistle to the Romans. The methodological distinction between the 
living person and the author was fruitful in this study precisely because 
it helped to underpin the basic realisation that it is impossible to reach a 
full understanding of the author or of ‘the matter’ which the author writes 
about. Our limited understanding of the living person always sets limits to 
our understanding (of ‘the matter’) of the text and of the author. In think- 
ing through Paul's ‘matter’ we inevitably assign new contextual meanings 
to ‘the matter’, while the original meanings are inevitably lost to some 
extent. Precisely the identification with the author in thinking through 
‘the matter’ fails to recognise that one only gets to know ‘the matter’ at all 
via the author (his text), that is, as he saw the supposed ‘matter’. In think- 
ing through Paul’s ‘matter’ we cannot appeal to a ‘matter’ beyond Paul. 
(This is a modification of Bakhtin’s concept of the ‘Great Time’; see 2.1.) 
Barth’s approach is connected with the theological-epistemological view- 


52 See Burnett, Barth’s Theological Exegesis, 193; 196. Burnett sees a consistent line in 
Barth’s development from Römerbrief II onwards; idem, 197. He refers to KD I/2, 523: ‘As 
people who lived then and there and not here and now, the prophets and the apostles 
only live for us in what they wrote.’ This passage also demonstrates Barth’s interest in the 
prophets and apostles mainly as God’s witnesses and not as people. According to Burnett, 
this interest of Barth results from the fundamental problem which he saw in the prevailing 
hermeneutical and exegetical tradition: ‘The prophets and apostles bear witness to Jesus 
Christ and in so doing show us who and what a neighbor is. (...) Yet the dominant science 
of biblical exegesis does not receive the prophets and apostles’ witness.’ (216) 

53 See the discussion of Schlatter’s critique in Burnett, Karl Barth’s Theological Exegesis, 
122-123. 
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point of seeing from God's viewpoint’. As has been shown, this viewpoint 
raises questions for the concept of ‘the unknown God’, for hermeneutics, 
and also for anthropology. In the next section I will briefly consider this 
problem in Barth himself and in Barth studies. 


1212 The Problems of Early Dialectical Theology 
in Present-day Barth Studies 


In Barth literature ‘God’s viewpoint’ is usually explained and adopted in 
a positive sense. This happens in various ways. For instance, in his book 
Theologie und Sozialismus Friedrich-Wilhelm Marquardt gives an expla- 
nation of the dialectical connection between man’s movement ‘towards 
God’ and seeing ‘from God's viewpoint’ in early Barth. He tries to investi- 
gate the matter from the historical context of Barth’s thought, and specifi- 
cally Swiss theology with its socialist orientation: 


Barth probably connected Kutter's structure of a thinking ‘from God’ with 
Ragaz’s thinking ‘toward God’. (...) Reducing it to a short formula, we can 
however say: practically Barth linked up with Ragaz in his relation to social- 
ism, theologically more with Kutter.5+ 


This observation does not yet explain the theological content of the con- 
cepts ‘from God’ and ‘towards God’. In any case the way Barth uses them 
in Rómerbrief II makes them problematical. Anyone who, like Marquardt, 
tries to reduce the theological content of Römerbrief II to social reality 
inevitably comes up against problems. He takes the practice of Barth’s 
theological discourse to be his socialist commitment to the industrial pro- 
letariat of the Aargau Canton. The first point is that this concrete connec- 
tion with the ‘class situation of the Aargau industrial proletariat’>> is not 
visible in Römerbrief II. In order to understand this socio-political back- 
ground, I have to rely on (Marquardt’s) explanation. I can try to indicate 
a second problem by means of a quotation from Marquardt: 


Bultmann is right to ask whether Barth’s Römerbrief does not talk about 
a Christ symbol rather than about Jesus Christ. However, this observation 
should be interpreted in the sense that Barth’s road to Christology proceeds 
via ecclesiology, but that the latter is subservient to theology, with the aim 
of making the empirical-social element of reality ‘the Church’ fruitful for 


54 Marquardt, Theologie und Sozialismus, 83. 
55 Idem, 185. 
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talking about God, i.e. thinking from ‘God himself”. (...) One comes from 
God’ provided that one comes from the reality of the Church and the knowl- 
edge fulfilled in it and brought about by the power of the resurrection.56 


If we connect these ideas with the import of Marquardt's preceding argu- 
ment, for instance in the following statement: 


'God' implies man—man is 'co-postulated' in the concept of the word 
'God'—, man implies as such the renewal of the world, which is ‘co-postu- 
lated' in man. But in this logic man is the situation of man, which cries for 
renewal of the world, but which, if ‘man’ is ‘postulated’ in God, is shifted to 
the horizon of possible renewal of the world.57 


It seems that the practical, social way towards God is conceived of from 
God's perspective. This may also be seen in a quotation such as: ‘In 
practice, theological thought is devised "towards God", only when it has 
become scientifically independent does thought operate “from God." 58 In 
this explanation, too, the way 'from God' and 'towards God' is not meant 
metaphorically. Instead, Marquardt believes with Barth that 'proceed- 
ing’ or ‘thinking from God's viewpoint’ is possible in the epistemological 
movement. 


The Dutch theologian N. Bakker refers to the connection of anthropol- 
ogy with theological epistemology in Barth. Speaking about Dostoevsky's 
influence on Römerbrief lI, he writes: 


What we consider to be the most characteristic similarity between Dostoev- 
sky's view of man and that of the Römerbrief is the curious combination of 
a critical sense of detachment and mystical awareness of infinity. Hans Urs 
von Balthasar considered the dialectics of the Rómerbrief to be determined 
by two factors: the Reformational pathos of the absolute distance between 
God and man and the Oriental Gnostic view of an original identity, which in 
his view can be traced back to influences of Plato, Origen, and Dostoevsky. 
He believed that the latter, the Oriental line, was of even greater impor- 
tance for the Rómerbrief than the Reformational line. ‘The entire dialectics 
of the Rómerbrief is only possible against this background of an original, 
assumed identity.’ We have disputed the correctness of this view. In R II 
there does not exist an original identity between God and man. What does 
exist is the identity between man's finite, lost T and his infinite, saved T. 


56 Idem, 93. Cf. the somewhat differently founded critique of Marquardt's idea in 
Anzinger, Glaube und kommunikative Praxis, 10-11; 257—259. 

57 Marquardt, Theologie und Sozialismus, 186. 

58 According to Marquardt, both dialectical statements function as postulates in Barth, 
but not in a Kantian sense (idem, 188). 
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That is because in the Römerbrief man is seen from God's perspective in an 
‘absolute instantaneous exposure’, (...) Just as in Swiss theology death and 
misery “need no theodicy”, so one also needs only to reverse them in Dos- 
toevsky to see the salvation.’ [Noordmans, Geestelijke perspectieven, 63] (...) 
We do not think it impossible that via Dostoevsky (...) elements of a mys- 
tical-theosophical nature have crept into the Römerbrief. But here, too, one 
will have to reverse the theosophical ‘Einstellung’ in order to understand its 
meaning. Urs von Balthasar does not do this. He starts at the bottom of the 
‘covenantal relationship’. And this is certainly not the side which one must 
turn to the front in order to catch sight of the essence of the Römerbrief. One 
must start at the top.5? 


There is no room in this study for statements about the confessional dis- 
cussions between Barth and Von Balthasar. In any case expressions like 
‘mystical awareness of infinity’ and ‘Oriental Gnostic view of an origi- 
nal identity' fail to do justice to Dostoevsky. The reversal which Bakker 
(following Noordmans) refers to is not so simple, as I demonstrated in 
for instance the discussion of Barth's commentary on Rom. 8:17. Bakker 
defends the correctness of Barth's theological-epistemological position in 
Rómerbrief Il, and represents it correctly on the whole. But he, too, fails to 
observe the theological-hermeneutical problem of 'from God's viewpoint 
(the top’). 


A basically identical view of Barth’s dialectics can be found in B. McCor- 
mack. He distinguishes four dialectical types in Römerbrief II; here I 
mention only the first and the third type. The first is ‘[t]he Adam-Christ 
dialectic’: ‘This dialectic must be considered from God’s standpoint, sub 
specie aeterni. To do so is to view the problem on what Beintker (following 
Barth) calls the ontic level of “real reality” as opposed to the phenomeno- 
logical level (how it appears to men and women living in history).’6° The 
third type is Barth's '[d]ialectical method' and relates to '[t]he uncovering 


59 Bakker, De hermeneutiek van de Römerbrief, 17-118. We saw that Barth repeatedly 
associates Dostoevsky with Luther in Rómerbrief II; his statement about the catastrophic 
turn from Osiander to Luther has already been quoted (see p. 180, n. 9). Bakker explains 
the differences between Barth on the one hand and Luther and Calvin on the other, idem, 
159-162. The question of identity is closely connected with the doctrine of justification. On 
this point Barth seems closer in Römerbrief II to Melanchthon's ‘forensic’ position than to 
Luther. Should one wish to read Dostoevsky from the perspective of the Reformational 
doctrine of justification, he would be closer to Osiander than to Luther or Melanchthon. 
For some points of view, cf. Zwanepol, Rechtvaardiging alleen?, 16-22. But the issue is not 
to whom Barth or Dostoevsky is closer, rather that Barth reads Dostoevsky from his Refor- 
mational view of the doctrine of justification. 

$0 Karl Barth's Critically Realistic Dialectical Theology, 266. 
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ofthe Word or Sache inthe words and the measuring of the text’ by means 
of a divine ‘impossible possibility’, i.e. a miracle.9! McCormack fails to see 
here that these types are incompatible. He therefore confirms: '[T]his 
critical distinction between God and the world found expression in a well- 
known formula as early as November 1915: "World remains world. But God 
is God". The practical consequence of his realistic starting-point was that 
he was now engaged in the (seemingly impossible) attempt to think from 
the standpoint lying in God Himself.’6? In no way does McCormack make 
it clear what is ‘realistic’ about this ‘seemingly impossible starting-point’, 
or in what sense Barth can no longer be regarded as a 'human being in 
history". 


The most recent literature also fails to give this problem its due. I cite two 
examples. Like Marquardt, C. van der Kooi in his article takes account 
of the historical context in which Barth was confronted with theological 
questions, but does not want to overemphasise this. He sums up Barth's 
position at the time of Rómerbrief II as follows: 


Barth is not concerned here (...) with an epistemic guarantee of faith in 
God. This question, which for Barth comes from outside, is not nearly as 
keen as the real theological question, which comes from inside. The truly 
alarming question is raised by religious consciousness itself, ie. where 
people know of God and think from God. (...) The viewpoint adopted by 
theologians should be sought outside the flat area of empirical reality. The 
theologian or the preacher finds no place in this sphere where his activity 
can be said to be grounded.5? 


Again one may ask how any human being could imagine a viewpoint 'out- 
side empirical reality’. Here, too, from God's perspective' seems presup- 
posed in the entire argument. Van der Kooi talks about the existential 
element of Barth's faith; but he describes this element as a thinking 'from 
God's perspective'. He thus makes faith and thought coincide. Curiously 
enough, the discussion of his subject shows that Van der Kooi, too, holds 
that faith does not coincide with thought or verbal expression. 

He rightly criticises the marginalisation of human experience in Barth: 


61 Idem, 270. 

62 Idem, 129; see also 384; 391; 425. This would be in disagreement with Burnett. 

63 Van der Kooi, “Barths zweiter Römerbrief”, 66. Cf. Van der Kooi, De denkweg van de 
jonge Karl Barth, 180, where he says that ‘Barth’s thinking is best understood as a thinking 
“from God”’; see also 120-121; 152; 154; 163; 166-167. 
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We should not conceal the fact that the power of this theology is not with- 
out risks for theology and Church. It emerges where the critical function is 
made independent, and religious experience as such comes under suspicion. 
In theory Barth definitely has room for human experience as a secondary 
and dependent element in the relationship between God and man. How- 
ever, his focus on what is objective in the knowledge of God forms the heart 
of this theology and in fact fosters mistrust of human experience. That God 
always uses human experience and culture has not been equally considered 
in the long shadows of the second Römerbrief.°* 


Van der Kooi wants to do justice to human religious experience, without 
detracting from the epistemological objectivity of Barth’s theology. But he 
is unable to lay his finger on the problem: the clear contradiction between 
Barth’s presumption to ‘think from God’s viewpoint’ and his declaration 
of the diastasis between God and man, of the ‘infinite distance to God'.65 
Thus Van der Kooi speaks of a dialectics as an ‘ontological movement’ in 
Barth (McCormack and Beintker refer to this as the ontic level) alongside 
‘revelation as a dialectical type of movement’.® Dialectics as an ‘ontologi- 
cal movement’ in Barth means that the diastasis between God and man 
is always bridged from God's side and not from man's. In Van der Kooi's 
article this dialectical movement is connected with human religious expe- 
rience. Van der Kooi pays attention to Barth’s own experience that God 
is more absent than present in the crisis of the world.®’ He notes of this 
experience: 


64 Van der Kooi, “Barths zweiter Römerbrief”, 75. 

65 Idem, 66. Cf. the remarks on diastasis in R II in Anzinger, Glaube und kommunikative 
Praxis, 246-250. 

66 Van der Kooi, “Barths zweiter Romerbrief”, 67. The problem therefore is that all the 
theologians discussed above are unable to reach an unambiguous terminology in this mat- 
ter, because they fail to see the core problem. The question is also that the issue here is 
perhaps rather a confusion between philosophical and theological concepts. That is for 
instance the view of Severijn, Principia, 60-62: ‘But the fundamental error is that, in using 
the terms transcendent and immanent, he [Barth] also transfers the philosophical content 
and meaning to the sphere of religious questions. Theology is not philosophy and the 
content of its terms is purely religious. True religion has no notion of a philosophical tran- 
scendence. This concept has no place in its sphere’; 64-65: ‘Dialectical theology wants to 
fight false religion and idolatry, and makes itself the border patrol of God’s transcendence, 
under which religion is not only cut off, but a limitation is also imposed on God (...) Only 
outside the boundaries of our temporal spatiality is there room for a divine revelation. The 
consequence of such a speculation is that it moves in a transcendent idea of revelation and 
comes into conflict with its chosen starting-point (...) [It] is due to epistemological reflec- 
tions, which subjectively and anthropocentrically make man the measure of all things. 
(...) The proposition that God is a wholly Other derives from religious consciousness, 
which is immediately certain of it. (...) The idea of God is not in fact rooted in philosophi- 
cal consciousness, but in the religious awareness of God.’ 

67 Van der Kooi, “Barths zweiter Römerbrief”, 64. 
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If it is wrong to relate the genesis of Barth’s theology to the crisis in Ger- 
many after the First World War, it may yet be true that Barth’s theology 
becomes particularly plausible in a cultural situation where people have 
become spiritually alienated from their own cultural values. Karl Barth had 
his experience of the absence of God, and this led him to rethink the rela- 
tionship between God and world.68 


Van der Kooi does not attach consequences to these findings. For, in the 
end, dialectics in Barth is used methodologically in order to reach the con- 
clusion, with an appeal to God’s grace, that ‘God and man’ do not remain 
‘immobile poles infinitely apart’.®° In my view, this assumes in any case an 
appeal to (one’s own) faith or experience, which is exactly what Barth says 
he wants to exclude for the determination of the relationship God—man. 
However, in order to justify this appeal, Barth switches to the first dia- 
lectical type, as sketched by McCormack. Barth describes the existential 
situation in terms of God’s simultaneous ‘No’ and ‘Yes’ to man, being not 
yet and being already justified in faith, etc. But one should not forget that 
existence can never be contemplated from God’s viewpoint. This kind of 
divine knowledge does not exist for man, and cannot be attributed to a 
fully transcendent God. After all, knowing about God is different to think- 
ing from God's perspective. 

Anyone who thinks that they are able to judge from this logically and 
humanly impossible point will inevitably arrive at an abstract image of 
man and conception of God. In other words: if theology tries to make the 
movement from 'top to bottom' with God, it will not arrive at religious 
experience, which always takes place from below. In his article Van der 
Kooi puts somewhat more emphasis on religious experience than Barth, 
but this does not remove the incompatibility of these notions (religious 
experience and 'seeing from God's viewpoint). 


As a final example I mention an article by M. Trowitzsch. He discusses 
the presence of God in Holy Scripture according to Barth's hermeneu- 
tics. Following the development in Barth's scriptural exegesis, Trowitzsch 
concludes that the Spirit of God is present ‘“in, with and under” the sign 
of the text’.”0 In this sacramental notion of Scripture it is thus possible 


that Jesus Christ appears in the sacramental event, he arises with, in, 


$8 [dem, 71. He refers to Barth's letter of 21 November 1915. [BW I, 103] 

$9 Idem, 67. 

70 Trowitzsch, "Pfingstlich genau", 365; cf. 363: ‘In the main I see (...) in Barth a herme- 
neutics of presence, a dogmatically-theologically orientated hermeneutics of the presence of 
the Spirit, more precisely: sacramental presence of the Spirit.’ 
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through the biblical text.’”! The Bible is ‘totally’ what Jesus Christ is."? But 
Trowitzsch does not explain this idea in terms of the doctrine of two 
natures, so that it remains unclear how Christ's full presence is to be con- 
ceived in the light of this dogma. The use of both components of the name 
Jesus Christ’ in the article makes the question even more meaningful. 
Trowitzsch writes that Jesus Christ according to Barth is the revelation, 
and hearing the Word of God always involves a miracle from above, in 
which there is nevertheless synergy: man must hear it himself. 

Instead of connecting this sacramental view of Scripture with Chris- 
tology, Trowitzsch offers the reader a hermeneutical explanation of the 
problem. The language of the Bible becomes the space of Christ’s recon- 
ciliatory voice, which addresses the reader so that he is confronted with 
his own sin and death. As a reader of the Bible I enter ‘Christ’s field of 
vision’, so that I no longer explain the text, but the text explains me, says 
Trowitzsch following Barth. In this way we enter Christ's field of vision 
in the Bible, in which I see myself mirrored (Trowitzsch talks about a 
‘mirror-image hermeneutics’). According to Trowitzsch, we are dealing 
in Barth with a ‘hermeneutics of the Word of God which articulates itself 
pneumatologically’.”® This seems a variant of ‘seeing from God's view- 
point’, in which the theological premises (as in Barth and Thurneysen) 
predetermine the reading of the text. 

Because Trowitzsch does not give a systematic-theological justification 
of concepts, I suspect a confusion of subdisciplines here: pneumatology 
is not Christology and not hermeneutics. For instance, the question of 
authorship remains completely open, for it would seem here that God 
himself is the author of the Bible. Because the Bible as a whole is at issue 
and not just the New Testament, it also seems legitimate to ask how the 
full presence of Jesus Christ in the Old Testament relates to its historical 
authors. Thus ‘the author’ of the book of Genesis has no Trinitarian theol- 
ogy in the narration of God’s act of creation. It appears that Trowitzsch 
takes the Bible as God’s word all too literally here. In effect God and Scrip- 
ture are seen as synonymous. 


7! [dem, 365. 

72 [dem, 368. Trowitzsch illustrates his idea via the counterexample of a letter by Franz 
Kafka, in which the writer regrets that ‘“one cannot throw oneself into every word with 
everything one is". To relinquish, throw oneself into the words actually with everything 
one is: not even the person who with some justice believes himself to be an embodiment 
of literature, Franz Kafka, is capable of this. Yet, according to Barth, this happens with the 
presence of Christ in the biblical Word. He can be present there with everything that he 
is.’ Trowitzsch does not refer directly to Barth here. 

73 Ibid. 
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12.13 In Conclusion 


In this final excursus on ‘God’s viewpoint’ in Barth literature my foremost 
concern was to point out that this theological-epistemological premise 
leads to a misunderstanding of man and human faith. In all three Parts 
of my book I have emphasised the idea that the inaccessibility of the liv- 
ing person (and, by extension, of every character in Dostoevsky’s novels) 
should be taken very seriously, but precisely in the awareness that it is the 
faith of this person that matters. Consistency demands that ‘faith’ should 
not be abstracted from the individual person. Thus in Part II I mentioned 
a number of Dostoevsky's religious ideas, without presuming really to 
understand the connection of these ideas in the faith of the living person 
Dostoevsky. I have also tried to indicate that the specific situation of the 
author, or of the character (his historical, cultural, characterological, etc. 
particularities), is decisive for his relation to God, and the researcher never 
has more than an image of the author and his situation. If the reader does 
not take his relation to this specific situation seriously enough, he will 
misinterpret the image of God in the text. Further, I have shown that, by 
concentrating purely on the supposed theological subject (“die Sache") 
and not on the situation of a person or a character in their context, Barth 
constantly loses sight of the real theological subject.”4 


The main difference between Dostoevsky and early dialectical theology is 
that, in depicting the individual's relation to God, the writer never aban- 
dons the human point of view. Barth and Thurneysen failed to recognise 
this. They interpreted Dostoevsky's literary method according to their own 
implicit theological ideas. I would like to cite two more examples of this, 
from a letter by Thurneysen and from Rómerbrief II. Both sources are also 
characteristic of the differences between Thurneysen and Barth. Thurney- 
sen concludes his letter of 21 March 1921 with thoughts about the end of 
his lecture on the writer. He describes a movement which he believes 
Dostoevsky makes in his entire oeuvre, and which he greatly appreciates 
as a theologian. 


I will probably end my lecture with a few reflections on love, human love, 
love for a particular person, for the individual as such, for the earthly Rus- 
sian human being. In connection with Dostoevsky there are things to be said 


7^ Cf. Burnett, Barth’s Theological Exegesis, 233: ‘Revelation, the real subject matter, 
content, and theme of the Bible, occurs not behind the words of the Bible but in them,’ 
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here to the ministers—but also to ourselves. Precisely because he cancels 
man out, a curious return to man takes place, and not to the idea of man, 
but to, how shall I put it?—empirical, concrete man. This is attested by his 
entire oeuvre, a tremendous curving back from all distances—celestial and 
infernal—to the earth—but against the background of the resurrection. I 
cannot read all his work, but I feel that even without reading his every last 
word, it is justifiable to put pen to paper now after Easter. It is high time 
anyway. The main novels have occupied me extensively. [Letter Thurneysen- 
Barth, 21-03-1921, KBA; cf. BW I, 479] 


Significantly, Thurneysen seems to realise that their theology is in dan- 
ger of becoming too abstract. In fact Dostoevsky begins and ends with 
the ‘empirical concrete human being’. Here Thurneysen rightly sees love 
in the soteriological sense of the resurrection as the key to Dostoevsky’s 
anthropology. In my view, however, a cancellation of the human element 
never takes place in the writer (throughout his oeuvre). He always remains 
aware—to use the expression from “the 1864 entry"—of the limitation of 
the transitive state. At most he only seems to transcend man and regard 
him sub specie aeternitatis. This also has to do with the fact that an author 
as the creator of a work (an artistic whole) does not coincide with his 
work. He is, to put it briefly, always “larger” than his creation. This applies 
all the more to Dostoevsky as the author of polyphonic novels. Thurney- 
sen thus actually turns a hermeneutical question into a theological one. 
In his Dostojewski, too, he constantly tries to read along over the writer's 
shoulder from this supposed viewpoint sub specie aeternitatis. This confu- 
sion prevents him from doing justice to the characters in their concrete 
individual situations. 


In Barth there is the same confusion of hermeneutics and theology. In 
his commentary on Rom. 4:4-5 he equates the way that Genesis and 
Dostoevsky see the image of man: 


But to Abraham that worketh not, his faith is reckoned for righteousness. 
There is, however, another method for assessing human worth: a method 
employed, for example, both in the book of Genesis and by Dostoevsky. This 
method of reckoning is not concerned to give honour where honour is due. 
It is not busied with proving the righteousness of men. It does not overlook 
or forget the final question, by which the whole procedure is conditioned. 
It does not think only of wage-books, but remembers that there is a Book of 


75 In the book this idea seems to be pushed into the background, with more emphasis 
being put on the idea of resurrection. 
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Life in which are recorded the secrets of men which can become known. It 
is not preoccupied with what may be reckoned to men as of debt, but with 
that which is of grace. [R II, 170; Eng. transl., 122, with change] 


The problem of ‘God’s viewpoint is all the more striking in these passages 
since Barth rightly observes that man is not condemned in Dostoevsky’s 
novels. But the difference to Dostoevsky is that the latter does not say 
anything about how God would judge. Barth reads precisely the opposite 
in the view of man in Genesis and Dostoevsky: ‘It recognises that in both 
cases God’s reward is rendered according to His pleasure and His valuation 
(ii. 6), that He does not respect the persons or masks of men (ii. 11), but 
judges their secrets (ii. 16).’ [R II, 171; Eng. transl., 123] 


My interest is in the anthropology which this translation expresses. Dosto- 
evsky’s anthropology is that of the empirical human being. The association 
which Barth makes here with a ‘mask’ follows from his idea of being able 
to see from God’s perspective. Dostoevsky, on the other hand, leaves open 
the question of God’s judgement in the individual faith of his characters. 
I have sufficiently demonstrated that his focus is on the anthropology of 
the concrete existence in a concrete situation, which is always described 
case by case and in connection with other concrete situations, both in the 
novels and in the ego documents. Barth describes the core on which man 
is judged by God as ‘faith (...) contrary to all appearance (para-dox)’. [R 
II, 170; Eng. transl., 123] ‘The man in man’ is in fact a religious core, but an 
extremely personal one. 

What follows this quotation from Barth confirms the above difference. 
Barth claims that in Genesis and Dostoevsky the faith of every human 
being is known: 


And because, itself believing, it sees the faith of men beyond all that they 
are, because it is able to understand what they are from what they are not, 
it sees their righteousness as reckoned, strictly as the righteousness of God, 
as the divine ‘nevertheless’ and not as a divine ‘therefore’, as forgiveness and 
not as an imprimatur upon what men are. [R II, 171; Eng. transl., 123] 


Dostoevsky’s novelistic art shows rather that the faith of every individ- 
ual human being takes place in a dialogue with his environment. Barth’s 
method implies that faith is something that can be seen in isolation from 
all individual and earthly elements. In Dostoevsky faith (‘the man in man’) 
is in life—he makes it visible by depicting life in the broad spectrum from 
faith to atheism. Barth also sees faith as the core, but in fact divorces it 
from life and from the visible reality. 
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In his interpretation Barth projects the view of God’s transcendence onto 
the novels. A case in point is when he comments on Rom. 827-18 and 
chooses Ivan’s atheist rejection of harmony as an inspiration for inferring 
the correct Trinitarian way of talking about God's transcendence. He thus 
turns Ivan into a mask in the context of Rómerbrief II. This attitude also 
comes out in his commentary on Rom. 2:11: 


For there is no respect of persons with God.’ The observable superiority which 
one man has over another is only his person, his mask, his form, the part 
he takes in the play. To their fellow men it is only this mask which distin- 
guishes one man from another. They can see no more than this. It has, of 
course, its value. But this distinction of character does not reach beyond 
the KRISIS of everything that passes to corruption: it does not reach into the 
realm of incorruption. The standard by which God measures is, however, 
not of this world. God does not regard the mask. Before Him even the righ- 
teous man does not play the role of a righteous man, but is what he veritably 
is: perhaps he is received as one who seeketh after incorruption; perhaps he 
is condemned as a rebellious servant. In either case, he, the man himself, is 
searched out and known. Men are men, and God is God. [R II, 94; Eng. 
transl., 63] 


The idea here that God does not judge man by human standards, but 
sees into the hidden depths of the soul tallies with the entire approach 
in Rómerbrief II: Barth is not interested in what makes man individual. In 
this quotation, this may be seen on two levels: man as the ‘mask’ of a role 
adopted in the drama of life, and as a true man before God. It seems to 
me that you cannot talk about the hidden depths of a human being before 
you have seen him in his complete individuality. (This was implicitly the 
main starting-point of Dostoevsky's anthropology.) Without individuality 
the hidden is a concept. With regard to early dialectical theology, in terms 
of both method and content, this raises the question of whether a human 
being can be reduced to the noetic. 


In Barth and Thurneysen, there seems to be a confusion of hermeneutics 
with theology. To illustrate this I would like to end with another passage 
from Dostojewski. For Dostoevsky's literary method, as we saw, Thurney- 
sen uses the image of the vanishing point of a painting in which all the 
lines of the painting come together. But this point is located outside the 
margins ofthe painting. He states that the characters are orientated to this 
point. According to Thurneysen, the author Dostoevsky sees all people 
from this point: 
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It is unreal, imaginary, that is, it is that external, ultimate point in the 
beyond, the point which does not lie in any psychological depth, however 
fine and concealed, nor in any ideal height of the historic-psychological real- 
ity, and by which Dostoevsky sees that all of human life is determined. For 
this point of all points is God. [D, 37; Eng. transl., 42] 


In contrast to Barth, Thurneysen does not make author (Dostoevsky) and 
text (in Thurneysen's image the painting) coincide. The author is undoubt- 
edly a creator of the artistic whole. But he should not be confused with 
God the Creator. Hermeneutics is not the same as theology; theology rules 
out seeing from God's viewpoint. 
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